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irOTXCB TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Messes Clark have the pleasure of forwarding the first issue 
o/The Foreign Theological Library for 1859, viz., Kurtz* 
History of the Old Covenant, Vols. 1 and 2. 

May they request an early remittance of the Subscription for 
the year f 

The remaining issue will comprise Kurtz, Vol. 3; and 
Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus after the Resurrection, 
and on James and Jude. 

Bdihbuboh, 88 George Street, 

April 1868. 
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following very favourable terms:— 

1. -Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription prioe about 

£13.) The 41 Letters," edited by Dr Bonnet, 2 vols., 10s 6d additional. 

2. —Complete Sets of Commentaries, 4o vols. £7, 17s 6d. 

3. —A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion), for 21s, with the 

exception of the Institutes, 3 vols., and T racts on Reformation, vol. 1. 

4. —The Institutes, 3 vols., 24s. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE SERIES AM AS FOLLOWS 


Institutes of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion, .3 vols. 

Tracts on Reformation, . 3 vols. 

Commentary on Genesis, 2 vols. 

Harmomy of the Pentateuch, . 4 vols. 
Commentary on Joshua, . 1 vol. 

„ the Psalms, . 6 vols. 

„ Isaiah, . . 4 vols. 

„ Jeremiah and 

Lamentations, 6 vols. 
„ Ezekiel, . 2 vols. 

„ Daniel, . . 2 vols. 

„ Twelve Minor 

Prophets, 5 vols. 
Harmony of the Evangelists, 3 vols. 

Orders must be accompanied by a rem 
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Commentary on John's Gospel, . 2 vols. 

„ Acta of the Apos¬ 
tles, . . 2 vols. 

„ Romans, . 1 vol. 

„ Corinthians, . 2 vols. 
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i, and may be transmitted through 


44 The Venerable Calvin. — I hold the memory of Calvin in high veneration; 
his Works have a place in my library; and in the study of the Holy Scriptures he is 
one of tiie Commentators I most frequently consult ."—Bishop Horsley. 

44 Calvin’s Commentaries remain, after three centuries, unparalleled for force 
of mind, justness of expression, and practical views of Christianity ."—Bishop of 
Calcutta {Wilson). 

“ The Genevese Reformer (Calvin) surpassed Knox in the extent of his theolo¬ 
gical learning, and in the unrivallea solidity and dearness of his judgment. — 
AtCrie {Life of Knox). 

4 ‘A Minister without this, is without one of the best Commentaries on the 
8oripture8, and a valuable body of Divinity."— Bickerstet A, Christian Student. 


Amongst the Theological Works which were widely circulated in England and 
Scotland during the latter part of the Sixteenth century, Translations of many of 
the Writings of John Calvin had a distinguished place. Of his eminence as a Di¬ 
vine and Commentator on the Holy Scriptures, it is unnecessary here to speak, 
though few are now fully aware of the very high respect in which his Works were 
held by all the leading English Reformers and Ecclesiastical Writers from Cranmer 
to Hooker, and the extensive benefits resulting to the Church of Christ from his 
literary labours. At that time, doctrines which he never held were not attributed to 
him; nor were sentiments imputed to him which he never advocated. Bishop 
Horsley well advised, to ascertain what is Calvinism and what is not. 

Copious Tables and Indices are appended to each of the Commentaries, ect, to 
facilitate reference, and to render tne whole Series more generally useful and 
acceptable to every class of readers. 

ga- Managers op Public, Parochial, Congregational, Vestry or Lend¬ 
ing Libraries, Religious Societies, Rbading Clubs, and other Public 
Institutions, are respectfully invited to consider the advantage of subscribing to 
these Translations. Parties wishing to make presents to Parish Libraries, 
Ministers, Students op Divinity, or Private Friends, would also find that 
these works could not fail to be a very useful and aooeptable gift. 
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THE OLD COVENANT. 


REMOVAL OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL TO EGYPT. 

§ 1. (Glen. xlvi. xlvii. 12).—The report that Joseph was 
8tiU alive, and was ruler over all the land of Egypt, was like a 
fable to his aged father Jacob; and it was not till he saw the 
Egyptian waggons that he could be convinced that it was true. 
“ It is enough," he then exclaimed, “ Joseph my son is yet alive, 
I will go and see him before I die.” Well versed as he was in 
the ways of God, the old man could recognise at once the call of 
Jehovah in the invitation of Joseph. He therefore went to 
Egypt without delay. He stopped at the border of the land of 
his pilgrimage, which was also the promised land, to offer a 
sacrifice to the God of his fathers; and God appeared to him in a 
dream. “ Fear not,” he said, “ to go down to Egypt, for I will 
there make of thee a great nation. I will go down with thee 
into Egypt, I will also surely bring thee up again, and Joseph 
shall close thine eyes” (1). The whole house of Jacob , with 
their wives, their children and grand-children, and all their pos¬ 
sessions (2), then went down to Egypt in Pharaoh's waggons. (3) 
Judah was sent forward to announce their approach to Joseph, 
who hastened to meet his father, “ and wept on his neck a good 
while.” He then procured from the king the formal and official 
sanction to his plans, and presented five of his brethren to 
Pharaoh, who willingly gave them the required permission to 
live as strangers and immigrants (4) in the land of Goshen (5), 
which was so peculiarly suited to their nomad life. As a further 
proof of his confidence, he instructed Joseph to give his own 
cattle into the charge of the most able members of his family. 

VOL. II. A 
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At a later period Joseph* introduced his aged father to the king. 
The hoary-headed pilgrim blessed the king, and replied to his 
friendly enquiry as to his age : “ The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years ; few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage” (6). 

(1). There seems to have been always a strong inclination in 
the minds of the patriarchs to turn, they probably knew not why, 
towards Egypt, the fairy land of wealth, of culture, and of 
wisdom. This bias appears in all the three, but it was only in 
the case of Jacob that the inclination of the heart coincided 
with the call of God. Abraham actually went there, but the 
result taught him a lesson (§ 52) ; Isaac was restrained by God, 
just as he reached the frontier (§ 71) ; at last Jacob turned his 
steps in the same direction, and Jehovah appeared to him on 
the border of the land, to assure him that his course was pleas¬ 
ing to God. 

In the history of the Old Testament, so long as it evinced 
any life and progress, we detect a constant disposition to coalesce 
with heathenism; and it was not till Israel had so hardened 
itself, that any further development was impossible, and had 
sacrificed its lofty, world-wide destiny for exclusiveness of the 
most absolute and contracted kind, that the inclination ceased 
to exist. There Was truth at the foundation of this disposition, 
viz., a consciousness on the part of Israel of its relation to the 
world, and a presentiment of the fact that, whilst it was to in¬ 
fuse new life into heathenism from the fulness of its divine 
inheritance, it would also require to draw supplies from the 
culture of heathenism, that is, of the world. But in most cases 
the inclination was manifested in a thoughtless way, and therefore 
in ungodly, perverse, and injurious efforts. We find indications 
of this disposition as early as the days of the patriarchs, and in 
their case it was associated with the same truth and the same 
rashness. At that time it turned exclusively to Egypt, which 
was then and for a long time afterwards the only representative 
and type of earthly power, wealth, and civilisation. The rashness 
is seen in Abraham and Isaac, the truth appears first in Jacob. 
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It was not till the days of Jacob that the promised seed attained 
to such maturity as to render a certain amount of intercourse 
with heathenism both desirable and useful. 

The first stage in the covenant history was drawing to an end, 
and Israel was preparing to enter upon a second. They left 
Canaan as a family, to return to it a people. As a family they 
had done their work and accomplished their end, viz., to exhibit 
the foundations on which national life is based. Henceforth 
their task would be to show how the basis of the worlds history, 
in its widest form, is to be found within the nation. The two 
epochs, the growth of the family and that of the nation, stood in 
the same relation to each other as two concentric circles. The 
force of the common centre, from which the circumference of 
each is generated, gives to the two circles analogous forms. 
And this central creative power was the divine decree, on which 
Israel's history rested and by which it was sustained. At the 
conclusion of its entire history Israel was to enter into association 
with heathenism, in order that its all-embracing destiny might 
(to a certain extent) be fulfilled by its receiving from the latter 
the goods of this world, human wisdom and culture; and, on the 
other hand, by its imparting to the heathen the abundance of its 
spiritual possessions, the result of all the revelations and in¬ 
structions which it had received from God. And thus also at 
the period under review, when the first stage of its history was 
drawing to a close, Israel joined with Egypt, the best representa¬ 
tive of heathenism, bringing to Egypt deliverance from its 
troubles, through the wisdom of God with which it was endowed, 
and enriching itself with the wealth, the wisdom, and the culture 
of that land. Thus was it prepared to enter upon a new stage 
of its history, a stage of far wider extent and greater importance. 
Vid. § 92,7. 

It was not merely a vague surmise in Jacob's mind, which led 
him to the conclusion that the time had arrived for yielding to 
the inclination to go to Egypt, and that this inclination was 
confirmed and sanctified by a call from God.. All the previous 
fadings of God combined to make this clear and certain, even 
without any express permission or direction on His part now. 
The remarkable course of Joseph's history, no less than Joseph's 
dreams, which the issue had shown to be from God, and the 
pressure of the existing famine, prevented any other conclusion 
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than that the invitation of Joseph was a divine call. And this 
opinion was expressly confirmed by the previous revelation made 
to Abraham, that his seed would sojourn in a foreign land four 
hundred years. (Gen. xv. 13 sqq.) 

Still the road which Jacob took was a painful path to him. 
He could not forsake the land, which had been the scene of all 
his wanderings, the object of all his hopes, and was still the land 
of promise, without hesitation and anxiety, especially as he could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that he should never tread it again. 
Once already he had been obliged to leave this promised land, 
and did so with a heavy heart (§ 75). But Jehovah had 
appeared to him at Bethel then, and consoled him with the 
assurance that he would bring him back with abundant bles¬ 
sings. Nor was a similar consolation wanting here. Jehovah 
promised that he would go down with him into Egypt, and bring 
him (meaning, of course, his descendants) back again to the 
land of his fathers. And even in Egypt the twofold object of all 
His previous leadings, viz., the promised land and the promised 
seed, would not be forgotten. On the contrary, the final inten¬ 
tion of the whole should be realised there ; “ for," said the Lord, 
“ there will I make of thee a great nation.” 

(2). The catalogue of the house of Israel , which came into 
Egypt, as given in Gen. xlvi. 8—27, presents several points of 
difficulty that we must not pass over. First , the direct descen¬ 
dants from Jacob who migrated to Egypt are said in ver. 27 to 
have numbered seventy souls. They are reckoned according to 
their mothers, thirty-three being assigned to Leah (ver. 15), 
sixteen to Zilpah (ver. 18), fourteen to Rachel (ver. 22), and seven 
to Bilhah (ver. 25). V. Lengerke (i. 347 sqq.) endeavours to 
prove that the number 70 is merely a round and approximate 
number, and throws the statements of the text into such strange 
confusion, that he succeeds in introducing several discrepancies 
into a list which is otherwise straightforward and plain. He 
first takes Leah’s descendants in hand, and finds it impossible to 
arrive at the number 33. If Er and Onan, who died in Canaan 
(ver. 12), are included, there are 34 names; and if they ar§ 
omitted, the catalogue contains only 32. But it is expressly 
stated in vers. 8 and 26 that Jacob, the head of the family, is 
reckoned as one of the 70 souls, and as he is placed in ver. 8 at 
the head of the catalogue of the children of Leah, it can be 
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nothing but a spirit of contradiction, that leads any one to insist 
upon so literal an interpretation of ver. 14 as to seek for the names 
of exactly 33 sons or descendants of Leah. If Jacob is to be 
reckoned as one of the 70, the only appropriate place in which 
his name could stand is at the head of the catalogue of the chil¬ 
dren of Leah, his proper and lawful wife. There is still greater 
confusion in v. Lengerke’s further remark (p. 240) that “ the 
numbers given in vers. 18, 22, and 25 are correct, but in ver. 26 
the number 66 is a round and approximate number ; for 33 + 
16 + 14 + 7 amount to exactly 70, and according to ver. 27 this 
number is only arrived at by the addition of Jacob, Joseph, 
Ephraim, and Manasseh.” This is strange. In ver. 8 Jacob is 
reckoned as one of the 33, and in vers. 19, 20 Joseph, Ephraim, 
and Manasseh form part of the 14; so that, as a matter of course, 
if they are deducted from the whole number, as is the case in 
ver. 26, there will be only 66 remaining. 

Again, the statement that the children of Israel “ which came 
into Egypt ” were numbered (vers. 8 and 26), appears to differ in 
several respects from the previous history. It would be easy to 
offer a complete defence of the general terms employed in ver. 8, 
where Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh, who were already in 
Egypt, are apparently reckoned among those who had just arrived 
there, even if they had not been so expressly excepted in vers. 
20 and 26 as to prevent any possibility of mistake; for the 
writers point of view led him to regard the emigration of Joseph 
and his sons into Egypt as not actually completed until the whole 
house, of which they were members, had formally settled there. 
Previous to that settlement Egypt was merely a casual resting 
place, and Canaan their true and proper home. But we meet 
with real difficulties of another kind. Benjamin, who comes 
before us as a youth throughout the history of Joseph (see for 
example Gen. xliii. 29), and who was not more than twenty-four 
years old, according to the existing chronological data, had as 
many as ten sons (ver. 21). Reuben, who is spoken of as having 
only two sons when they went to Egypt the second time (chap, 
xlii. 37), had now four (ver. 9). Pharez, the son of Judah by 
Tamar, had two sons (ver. 11), a fact which seems absolutely 
irreconcileable with the results arrived at in vol. i. § 86. And it 
is very improbable, to say the least, that Jacob's two great-grand¬ 
sons, the children of B’riah, the youngest son of Asher, were born 
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in Canaan (v. 17), since their grandfather Asher was only forty 
years old at the period of the emigration, and therefore his 
youngest son B'riah must have been a mere boy. With so 
many circumstances leading to the same conclusion, we need 
not hesitate to adopt the explanation that the words of ver. 26, 
“ all the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt,” are used in so 
general a sense as to embrace those grandsons and great-grand¬ 
sons whose birth must have fallen in the period subsequent to 
the emigration. 

Hengstenberg (Pentateuch vol. ii. 284 sqq. trans.) has entered 
thoroughly into an examination of the difficulty referred to, and 
solves it on the ground that the grandsons and great-grandsons 
of Jacob, though not yet born, were in their fathers, and there¬ 
fore entered Egypt with them. Objections have been raised to 
this interpretation from various quarters, but we must still 
adhere to it. Lengerke talks about the “ orthodox in lurnbis” but 
will not affirm that the objection is sufficient to set it aside. 
The view referred to, which sees in the father the ensemble of his 
descendants, is common to the whole of the Old Testament. We 
find it repeatedly in the promises of God to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, “ I will give thee the land;” “ in thee shall all nations of 
the earth be blessed“ thou shalt be a blessing,” Ac.; and in 
the section before us there are unmistakeable examples of it: “I 
will bring thee up again,” ver. 4, (evidently not the individual 
person of Jacob, but his descendants, who were not yet in exis¬ 
tence, and of whom Jacob was the one representative.) Why 
then should not the same writer, or even another, be able to say 
from the same point of view that the sons of Benjamin and 
Pharez went dovm in their fathers to Egypt? And, “just as 
Joseph's sons, though born in Egypt, are reckoned among the 
souls who came to Egypt, because in their father they had come 
thither, so also may these descendants of Jacob who came to 
Egypt in their fathers be regarded as having come with Jacob 
thither.” 

The reasons already assigned serve to show that such an ex¬ 
planation is both admissible and necessary, and the following 
data heighten its probability . 1. In the list of the families of 
Israel, which was prepared in the last year of the journey through 
the desert (Num. xxvi.), there are no grandsons of Jacob men¬ 
tioned besides those named in Gen. xlvi. “It is difficult to 
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explain this if the arrival in Egypt spoken of in Gen. xlvi. is to 
be taken precisely as a terminus ad quern, . Are we to suppose, 
then, that there were no children born to Jacob's sons in the 
land of Egypt ?” 2. In chap. xlvi. 5, where there is no question 
of genealogy, and the individuals emigrating are described from 
a historical point of view, we read, not of the grandchildren of 
J acob's sons, but merely of their children, who are described as little 
ones. 3. In the case of Hezron and Hamuel (ver. 12) the author 
appears desirous of intimating that they were not bom in Canaan, 
and that he regarded them as substitutes for Er and Onan, who 
had died there. Venema has expressed the same opinion. Thus he 
says (i. 121) : “ It is probable that the sons of Pharez who were 
bom in Egypt are mentioned, because they were substituted for 
the two sons of Judah who died in Canaan. The historian clearly 
asserts as much, and when he adds that the latter died in the 
land of Canaan, he plainly implies that the sons of Pharez, who 
were put in their place, had not been bom there.” 

Baumgarten (i. 316, 334, 350 seq.) has taken a most decided 
stand in opposition to Hengstenberg. In his anxiety to establish 
the literal historical accuracy of the genealogy in chap. xlvi. he 
does violence in a most unscrupulous manner to the previous 
history and the chronological data afforded by it, and crowds 
together not merely improbabilities but impossibilities also. 
(See the remarks in § 86). He is of opinion that with Heng - 
stenbercfs explanation “ the entire list loses its objective worth 
and its historical importance; and if such were regarded as 
sufficient reasons for inserting in the catalogue those who were 
not bom till afterwards, there was no definite limit at all, and 
the contrast between 70 souls who entered Egypt and 600,000 
who left it, on which such stress is laid in Deut. x. 22, loses all 
its force.” 

This argument proceeds upon a misunderstanding and mis ¬ 
interpretation of the historiographical idea and design of the 
document. Baumgarten overlooks the fact that we have here 
not really a historical account, but a genealogical table; and 
that whilst any looseness of expression would be inadmissible in 
the former, it is not so in the latter. Besides, it is not correct 
that the insertion of a few of those who were bom in Egypt was 
an arbitrary proceeding, and that there were no essential limits 
to determine the selection. Not only were there such limits, but 
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they are most clearly defined; for the only grandsons or great- 
grandsons of Jacob whom we find in the list are those whose 
descendants formed a separate family (pnnBttte) ^ I 8rae l* As 
a general rule the sons of Jacob were the heads of tribes , and the 
grandsons the heads of families. The outward unity of the family 
of Jacob, their existence as a common household, was not disturbed 
by his sons; but it could not but be disturbed by his grandsons. 
From outward considerations this became inevitable as soon as 
they attained their majority; and their separate establishments 
formed the first step in the transition from a family to a people. 
Now, it was evidently the intention of the author of the book of 
Genesis, to trace the early history of the nation of Israel up to 
that point, in which the children of Israel began to lay aside 
their character as a family, and assume the characteristics of a 
people. And if we endeavour to assign some definite epoch to 
this change, there is none which we can fix upon but the removal 
to Egypt. For, as we shall afterwards show, the principal 
intention of that removal was to facilitate the transition from a 
family to a people, and to secure it against interruption. And 
it was just about this time that Jacob's family reached the third 
stage, in which the Mishpaclioth (or families) originated. A few 
exceptions might be found, but they could very well be sacrificed 
to the general validity of the rule and the great importance of 
the event in question. The task of the author was to trace 
the history of the descendants of Jacob up to that point in which 
they began to form separate Mishpachoth (families). And thus 
we have a limit, both thoroughly objective and sharply defined. 
It was not accident and caprice, therefore, but objective histori¬ 
cal conditions which determined the choice. 

This explanation is strikingly confirmed by a comparison of 
our list, which describes the state of things existing when the 
development of the nation began y with that contained in Num. 
xxvi., which describes in a similar manner the state of the 
Mishpachoth when it was complete . Such a comparison esta¬ 
blishes all the suppositions which our explanation necessarily 
involves. In general the names mentioned are the same. In 
Gen. xlvi. they are given as those of the grandsons and great- 
grandsons of Jacob, and in Num. xxvi. as those of the heads of 
separate Mishpachoth ; and the few deviations from this rule the 
altered circumstances will easily and naturally explain. Thus, 
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in Gen. xlvi. we have only two of Jacob's grandsons by Joseph 
mentioned, viz., Ephraim and Manasseh; whilst in Num. xxvi. 
we have not less than thirteen Mishpachoth assigned to the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh. But so long as the two sons of 
Joseph had not been adopted by Jacob (and that did not take 
place till the end of his life, seventeen years after the emigration), 
they could only be regarded as Jacob's grandsons, and therefore 
as the founders of two Mishpachoth. But when once they had 
been adopted, and had become the heads of distinct tribes , the 
Mishpachoth of the tribes were necessarily traced to their sons 
or grandsons. On the other hand, some names are omitted from 
Num. xxvi. which we find in Gen. xlvi. among the grandsons of 
Jacob. This, too, may be very simply explained on the ground 
that probably they did not increase to a sufficient extent to be 
able to claim the right of forming independent Mishpachoth, 
which they would otherwise have possessed as grandsons of 
Jacob, or that their families became extinct. Thus, for 
example, ten sons of Benjamin are named in Gun. xlvi., but in 
Num. xxvi. and 1 Chr. viii. 1, 2, we only read of five. This 
diminution, however, was most probably occasioned by the 
punishments so frequently inflicted upon the people in the desert. 

If, then, it was the design of our author to continue his history 
to that point of time, in which the first foundations of the 
national institutions were laid in the Mishpachoth, and if, as a 
general rule, these Mishpachoth commenced with the grandsons 
of Jacob, it was necessary that he should include all the sons 
of Benjamin as well as the rest of Jacob's grandsons in the 
genealogical summary with which he closes his book. The 
unimportant and accidental circumstance that some of these 
were born in Egypt, was not in itself sufficient to prevent him 
from completing the lists, especially as the phrase “ in Iwnbis,” 
which conveyed to his mind and to those of others in his day a 
sense so much at variance with modern views, would be to him 
both natural and ready to his hand. 

And the introduction of the names of the great-grandsons of 
Jacob through Judah and Asher may undoubtedly be explained 
in a similar way. From Num. xxvi. we learn that in their case 
there was an exception to the general rule, that the Mishpachoth 
should be founded by Jacob's grandsons. With Judah's grand¬ 
sons, Hezron and Hamuel, the sons of Pharez, this is very 
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apparent. As the two sons of Judah, Er and Onan, who died 
in Canaan, had failed to become the founders of Mishpachoth , 
the two first-born sons of Pharez, the son of their widow Tamar, 
through a Levirate marriage with Judah, entered as a matter of 
right into the vacant places of the deceased sons. Their father 
Pharez also became the founder of another Mishpachah through 
the remainder of his sons ; and this Mishpachah was called by his 
name. This may likewise have been the case with the grandsons 
of Asher, Heber, and Malchiel, who founded families of their 
own in addition to that of which their father B'riah was the head 
(see Num. xxvi. 44 seq.), but we have not the necessary genea¬ 
logical data for establishing the fact. 

Thus we differ from Hengstenberg, inasmuch as we do not 
consider that the ideal importance of the number 70 would be 
a sufficient explanation of that want of objective truth which 
Bavmgarten finds in the verse before us, but trace it, as the 
latter also does, to an objective historical fact. We are not, 
however, inclined on that account to give up the importance of 
the number 70. We regard it as a seal impressed upon the first 
step in the progress of Israel towards a national existence, for 
the purpose of distinguishing it as the holy nation to which 
salvation was entrusted for all the nations of the earth. Seven 
is the covenant-number, tear i%oyr}v, the sacred number, and 
therefore the sign of separation from the world. Ten , again, is 
the mark of completeness and universality. In seventy we have 
seven multiplied by ten, and this multiplication is the symbol 
of the peculiar position of the people of Israel. For the two 
things which distinguished the nation of Israel were just its 
particular call and separation on the one hand, and its universal 
relation, as the bearer of promises, on the other. And this 
universalism was not a mere abstract idea slightly associated 
with the history of the people, but a concrete potential fact, 
which entered truly and deeply into the very first stages of that 
history. The nation of Israel was a blessing to the nations even 
before the advent of Christ. In proportion to its age and the 
measure of its development it was so in the person of Abraham, 
when he led his pilgrim-life among the people of Canaan. In a 
still higher degree it became so in Joseph. In the highest sense 
it is so in Christ. 

It appears strange that in the genealogical list there are only 
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two women mentioned among the direct descendants of Jacob ; 
Dinah , his daughter, and Serah , the daughter of Asher. We 
cannot determine with certainty whether their names are inserted 
because they were the only female descendants of Jacob in 
existence at the time of the emigration to Egypt, or whether 
there were not rather some peculiar circumstances which led to 
their being singled out from the rest. In the case of Serah we 
might infer from Num. xxvi. 46 and 1 Chron. vii. 30 that the 
latter was the cause, as she had evidently attained to some kind 
of independence among the families of Israel after her marriage. 
This may also have been the case with Dinah, and the family 
may afterwards have lost its importance. (Baumgarten agrees 
with Luther in the conjecture that Dinah was Jacob's house¬ 
keeper after his wives were dead, and that this will account for 
the insertion of her name). We must give the preference to 
the first of these explanations, as most consistent with the 
objective correctness of the catalogue. It appears to us neither 
impossible nor incredible that there should have been so large 
an excess of male children in Jacob's family for the first two 
generations; on the contrary, we can see in this fact the marks 
of the wisdom of God, which always directed the births that 
took place in the chosen family. We have already seen in 
several instances with what difficulties the marriages of the 
sons were attended. It was of the greatest importance to 
guard against any intermarriage with the Canaanites, lest the 
stream of heathen corruption should break through the barriers 
by which this family was kept apart. But as the other branches of 
of the family yielded more and more to the corruption of heathen¬ 
ism, and as the family of Jacob himself extended, these difficulties 
must necessarily have gone on increasing. If, however, the 
immediate posterity of Jacob consisted chiefly of men, it would 
evidently be easier to overcome the difficulties, and there would 
also be less danger connected with the marriage of one of Jacob's 
sons or grandsons to a heathen wife, than with the marriage 
of a daughter to a heathen husband. The subordinate position 
of the wife would render the former of comparatively slight 
importance ; but in the latter case the daughter would actually 
separate herself from the chosen family and from the Covenant 
with Jehovah. It was not till a later period, when the blood- 
relationship of the descendants of Jacob had become so distant 
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as to present no obstacle to the contraction of marriages one 
with another, that the difficulties in the way of the marriage of 
daughters came to an end. 

As a rule, however, the sons of Jacob continued to avoid con¬ 
tracting marriages with the women of Canaan. This is plainly 
implied in ver. 10, where it is expressly mentioned as an unusual 
occurrence that Simeon had taken a Canaanitish woman as his 
concubine. In addition to their relations in Syria they could 
have recourse to other relations, viz., the descendants of Edom 
and Keturah. 

(3) . V\ Lengerke (ut sup. i. 347), who pronounces chap. xlvi. 
1—4 an incongruous interpolation, charges the author of this 
passage with ignorance of the nature of the country between 
Beersheba and Hebron, on account of his making Pharaoh's 
waggons travel by this impassable road. “According to the 
statements of modern travellers,” says v. Lengerke , as e.g. 
Robinson (i. 317), it seems evidently impossible that waggons 
can ever have been employed among the steep and rugged hills 
of this district, which has always been destitute of a carriage 
road.” But Robinson is merely speaking of the straight road 
between the two places, by which he himself travelled ; and he 
afterwards adds, “ we are convinced that waggons for the patriarch 
could not have passed by that route. Still by taking a more 
circuitous route up the great Wady-el-Khulil more to the right, 
(according to the map the distance would not be very much 
greater), they might probably reach Hebron through the valleys 
without great difficulty.” 

(4) . We must not overlook the fact that, when the brothers 
are admitted to an audience of the king, they do not ask to be 
received as members of the Egyptian state, but merely request 
permission to settle as foreigners and sojourners in Egypt for 
an indefinite period: “ to sojourn in the land are we come," (chap, 
xlvii. 4). In this carefully chosen expression we see not only 
their consciousness, that Egypt could never be the land of their 
home and their future history, but also their intention to retain 
the right of leaving Egypt whenever they pleased, and hence 
the subsequent oppression and detention of their descendants was 
an act of violence opposed alike to justice and to the original 
compact. There is a striking resemblance between the description 
of the arrival of Jacob's family and a scene which Hengstenberg 
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has copied from Wilkinson's work on Egypt, (see Egypt and the 
.. Books of Moses, p. 40, Eng. translation). It is taken from a 
tomb at Beni Hassan, and represents the arrival of strangers, 
who have come to Egypt with presents in their hands, and with 
their property carried on asses. “ The number 37 is written 
over them in hieroglyphics. All the men have beards, which 
was contrary to the custom of the Egyptians, although very 
general in the East at that period. It is usually introduced in 
their sculptures as a peculiarity of foreign uncivilised nations." 
On this Hengstenberg remarks, “ Some believe that this painting 
has a direct reference to the arrival of Jacob with his family in 
Egypt. On the contrary, Wilkinson observes that the expression 
“ captives," which appears in the inscription, makes it probable 
that they are some of the prisoners of whom so many were taken 
captive by the Egyptians during their wars in Asia. But in his 
more recent work, he considers this circumstance as no longer 
decisive, inasmuch as the contemptuous expressions common 
among the Egyptians in speaking of foreigners, might account 
for the use of this word. In fact it speaks very decidedly against 
their being prisoners, that they are armed. Whether this paint¬ 
ing has a direct reference to the Israelites will, of course, ever 
remain problematical, but it is at any rate well worthy of notice, 
since it furnishes proof that emigration with women and children 
took place in very ancient times." 

Joseph directed his brethren to introduce themselves as 
shepherds , not only in spite of the fact that shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians, but on that very account. His 
reason for doing so is apparent. In the occupation of his 
brethren there was the surest guarantee that their national and 
religious peculiarities would not be endangered or destroyed, and 
that they would not be absorbed by the Egyptians. The hatred 
and contempt which the Egyptians cherished towards the shepherd 
caste, as existing monuments attest by many a characteristic 
sign, may be traced to the fact that agriculture, with its regular 
and methodical habits, was the sole support of the Egyptian 
state, and that the irregularities of a nomad life must have 
appeared to a pedantic Egyptian to be rude and barbarous in the 
extreme. It is interesting, however, to find traces in the Penta¬ 
teuch of the different stages in the growth of that fanatical hatred, 
which the people of Egypt ultimately cherished towards every- 
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thing foreign. When Abraham sojourned in Egypt there was 
no appearance of this dislike; in Joseph's time all shepherds 
were an abomination to the Egyptians, and it was necessary that 
Joseph should be naturalised by marrying the daughter of an 
eminent, priest. But the fact that such a marriage could take 
place is a sign, that the hatred and antipathy towards all that 
was foreign, which prevailed in the time of the Exodus, had not 
yet reached its highest point. 

Pharaoh's readiness to consent to the request of the brethren 
may have been dictated by political motives, as well as by a wish 
to gratify Joseph. He may not improbably have hoped that by 
the settlement of a powerful and devoted tribe in the border 
province he would secure a desirable bulwark against the devas¬ 
tating incursions of the Bedouin robbers of the desert, and also 
against the other nations of the East, from whom Egypt, with 
its tempting treasures, had always much to fear. 

(5). For the situation of the province of Goshen, see Gesenius 
Thes. s. v., Robinson i. 76 sqq. (London Ed. 1841), Hengsten - 
berg ut sup. p. 42, sqq., Eng. tr., Ewald ii. 52, sqq., and Tischen- 
dorf de Israel, per mare rubrum transitu, Lips. 1847, p. 3, sqq. 
Goshen was undoubtedly the most easterly border-land of Egypt. 
Jacob sent Judah thither before the rest (Gen. xlvi. 28). There 
the procession halted until Joseph had obtained the king's per¬ 
mission (chap, xlvii. 1). And the Israelites asked for a grant of 
this province that they might not come too closely into contact 
with the Egyptians, who hated their mode of life (xlvi. 34). It 
is evident from Ex. xiii. 17, and 1 Chr. vii. 21, that Goshen 
bordered on Palestine and Arabia, and the history of the depar¬ 
ture of the Israelites in the Book of Exodus shows that it was 
not far from the Red Sea. The following data help to determine 
the western boundary of Goshen:—It extended as far as the 
Nile (Ex. ii. 3;Num. xi. 5; Deut. xi. 10), and the Egyptian capital 
of that day was not far distant (Gen. xlv. 10, xlvi. 28, 29 ; Ex. ii. 
5, 8), though the name of the capital is nowhere mentioned in 
the Pentateuch. The searching investigations of Bochart (sedes 
aulae iEgyptiacae ad Mosis tempora, opp. s. p. 1099, seq.) and 
Hengstenberg (Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 44, 45), lead 
to the conclusion that it was Tanis (or Zoan), near to the mouth 
of the Tcmittc arm of the Nile. This supposition is strongly 
confirmed by Ps. lxviii. 12,43, where God is said to have wrought 
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his signs in Egypt in the field of Zoan, i.e., in the Tanitic 
nomo8 ; and there is an unmistakeable intimation of this in the 
Pentateuch, where Hebron is said to have been built seven years be¬ 
fore Zoan of Egypt, (Num. xiii. 23). This expression, Zoan of 
Egypt , implies not merely that it was one of the oldest cities in 
Egypt, but that it held the highest rank, in other words, that it was 
the capital of Egypt. Moreover, it must not only have been well 
known to the Israelites, but it must also have stood in very close 
relation io them.* If we add to these scriptural data the state¬ 
ment of Josephus, Arch. ii. 7,6, that Pharaoh gave up Heliopolis 
to Jacob and his children, “ we shall probably come very near to 
the truth/' as K. v. Raumer says, Beitr. Zur. bibl. Geogr., p. 1, 
“ if we assume that the land of Goshen was the strip of cultivated 
land which runs from Heliopolis, on the south-west, towards the 
north-east, and is bounded on the east by the Arabian desert, 
and on the west by the eastern arms of the Nile,” i.e., very nearly 
the same ground which is now covered by the province of 
es-Sharkiyeh (the eastern land) ; see Robinson , i. 76. The 
only question that could arise here is whether the Tanitic arm 
itself, or the Pelusiac arm, which is a little further to the east, 
formed the western boundary. As we do not read that the 
Israelites crossed the Nile either when they entered Egypt or 
when they left, the decision of this question would depend upon 
the size of the Pelusiac arm, whether it was as small then as it 
now is (which seems very probable, from the nature and appear¬ 
ance of the ground, Robinson , i. 549), or whether it was once 
navigable,, as some have inferred from Arrian iii. 1, 4, but with¬ 
out sufficient reason (Robinson , ut sup.). 

These results are supported by the accounts which are given 
of the nature and fertility of the land of Goshen. From Gen. 
xlvi. 34 it appears to have consisted of pasture-land, and in 
xlvii. 6 it is described as one of the most fruitful of the provinces 
of Egypt. These two features are seldom found together, but in 
this district we have them both. Part of the land is steppe, 
which is only suited for pasture, whilst the rest consists of the 
most fertile soil, and is watered by the overflowing of the Nile. 
With regard to the productiveness of the province of es-Shar¬ 
kiyeh, even at the present time, Robinson says (i. p. 78, 79): 


* The author retracts this opinion afterwards; see § 40, 2.— Tr. 
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“ In the remarkable Arabic document translated by De Sacy, 
containing a valuation of all the provinces and villages of Egypt 
in the year 1376, the province of the Shurkiyeh comprises 383 
towns and villages, and is valued at 1,411,875 dinars—a larger 
sum than is put upon any other province, with one exception. 
During my stay in Cairo I made many enquiries respecting this 
district, to which the uniform reply was that it was considered 
as the best province in Egypt. Wishing to obtain more definite 
information, I ventured to request of Lord Prudhoe, with whom 
the Pasha was understood to be on a very friendly footing, to 
obtain for me, if possible, a statement of the valuation of the 
provinces of Egypt. This, as he afterwards informed me, could 
not well be done, but he had ascertained that the province of the 
Shurkiyeh bears the highest valuation, and yields the largest 
revenue. He had himself just returned from an excursion to 
the lower parts of this province, and confirmed, from his own 
observation, the reports of its fertility. This arises from the fact 
that it is intersected by canals, while the surface of the land is 
less elevated above the level of the Nile than in the other parts 
of Egypt, so that it is more easily irrigated. There are here 
more flocks and herds than anywhere else in Egypt, and also 
more fishermen. The population is half migratory, composed 
partly of Fellahs, and partly of Arabs from the adjacent deserts, 
and even from Syria, who retain in part their nomadic habits, 
and frequently remove from one village to another. Yet there are 
many villages wholly deserted, where many thousands of people 
might at once find a habitation. Even now another million at 
least might be sustained, in the district, and the soil is capable 
of higher tillage to an indefinite extent. So, too, the adjacent 
desert, so far as water could be applied for irrigation, might be 
rendered fertile, for wherever water is there is fertility.” 

We find another name for “ the land of Goshen,” in chap, 
xlvii. 11, viz., “ the land of Raem'ses Sept. Pafieaai). The so- 
called land of Raem’ses is generally distinguished from the city 
of Raem ses, which was built at a later period (Ex. i. 11). But 
there is no ground for this distinction, as Hengstenberg in 
particular has shewn (Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 49, seq., 
note Eng. tr.) Raem’ses is undoubtedly the name of a city in 
every other place in which it occurs (Ex. xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 
3, 5) ; and there is no reason to suppose that the city was not in 
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existence at the time of Joseph ; for Ex. i. 11 does not refer to 
the first building of the city, but to the fortification of it. “ The 
land of Raem'ses'' was evidently the land of Goshen, of which 
the chief city was Raem'ses. The question as to the city actu¬ 
ally referred to, and its situation, will come under examination in 
connexion with the history of the Exodus. 

6. The fact that the aged patriarch presumed to bless the 
king of Egypt, and thus, in a certain sense, to assert superiority, 
is to be accounted for not merely from his greater age, but also 
from the impulse and encouragement given to Jacob by the con¬ 
sciousness thalj he was called of God to be a blessing to the 
nations (Gen. xii. 2). Jacob's blessing was a return and compen¬ 
sation for the kindness shown by Pharaoh to the house of Israel; 
and we see here the type of the true relation, in which Israel was 
to stand to heathenism in all their future intercourse. Pharaoh 
offers earthly goods to the house of Israel, and Israel in return 
blesses him with the spiritual blessing of the house of God. * 
We may notice, in passing, the importance of the account of 
Jacob's age, which is introduced at this point apparently in so 
accidental a manner. For, were it not for the statement here 
made by Jacob, we should lose the chronological thread of the 
patriarchal history, and that of the Old Testament in general 
would thereby be completely destroyed. 

♦7. The historical importance of the emigration of the house of 
Israel to Egypt is evinced by the fact, that when the covenant was 
made by God with Abraham (vol. i., § 56), this was announced to 
him by revelation as a necessary part of the divine plan. At the 
same time it was expressly declared to him that the settlement 
in Egypt would not be permanent (chap. xv. 14), and this was 
repeated to Jacob in the vision at Beersheba (chap. xlvi. 4). 
The design of the emigration was made known to Abraham: 
namely, that it was necessary as a transition from pilgrimage in 
the promised land to the full possession of the whole. In like 
manner the Lord said to Jacob in Beersheba (ver. 3) : “ fear not 
to go down into Egypt, for I will there make of thee a great 
nation The two things are most intimately connected, for 
Israel (even if we look merely at outward circumstances), could 
not have obtained complete and sole possession of the land until 
it had become an organised nation. Canaan was already 
inhabited by other tribes, and they must necessarily be driven 
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out and the country conquered, before unlimited possession could 
be secured. But Israel must become a powerful people, before 
it could accomplish this. And whilst, on the one han d, the 
development of the family of Israel into a people was the con¬ 
dition of their taking possession of the land ; so, on the other 
hand, was the complete and irremediable corruption of the 
present inhabitants to be the condition of their expulsion. 
This is the meaning of the words addressed to Abraham (chap, 
xv. 16), “for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” 
These two indispensable prerequisites were already preparing, 
and during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt both were to 
progress uninterruptedly towards completion. The spiritual 
blessings, which the pilgrimage of the patriarchs in the midst of 
the Canaanites had put within their reach for two hundred years, 
but which had been offered in vain, were now to be taken from 
them. It was the just judgment of God which deprived them 
of the salt they had so long despised, that the corruption which 
existed among them might do its work the more rapidly. The 
Israelites, on the other hand, were led to the enjoyment of those 
earthly blessings which were to be found in Egypt, the fairy land 
of fruitfulness, that they might become a great nation with more 
rapidity and ease. 

Two hundred and fifteen years had now elapsed since Abraham 
first entered Canaan. There he had completed his pilg rima ge, 
and his remains were deposited in the family grave at Hebron. 
There Isaac was bom and died, and there he lived and suffered. 
There Jacob also had fought and conquered, and his sons and 
grandsons, the founders of the tribes and families from which 
the chosen people were to spring, had aU been bora and brought 
up in that land. Thus, then, the house of Israel had lived long 
enough in the promised land for the home feeling, so important 
and necessary, as we have already shown that it was (voL i. § 49), 
to be deeply and ineradicably fixed in the national character. It 
was necessary that the rise of the family should take place in 
Canaan ; for that of the nation another soil was required. 

The sentence of comparative barrenness had long prevailed in 
the chosen family ; it was the curse of nature , which was not 
fitted to bring forth the promised seed. But this sentence, 
which had been permitted by Divine wisdom to continue in force 
so long, was now removed. The mercy of the author of the 
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promises was unceasingly displayed, and instead of that compa¬ 
rative barrenness, which prevailed to such an extent that, after 
many decennia of apparently vain hope and patience, and 
unanswered faith and prayer, there was only one solitary re¬ 
presentative of the covenant, there was now granted a produc¬ 
tiveness of so remarkable a character, that in a few centuries 
there was every prospect of the fulfilment of the promise, that 
the seed should be as the sand which is upon the sea shore. 

But Canaan, at that time, was not the land in which the 
promise could be fulfilled without interruptions. Israel could 
not possibly have grown to a great and independent nation there. 
And, what is quite as important, they would have been unable 
to maintain their national and religious peculiarities intact, 
amidst the temptations and attacks of a hostile principle. The 
elements most needed to promote their growth and bring it to 
perfection were not to be found there, nor would they have been 
educated in the school, which was best fitted to train them for 
their subsequent obligations. 

Canaan was then in the possession of numerous tribes, who 
regarded the land as their own. Even Abraham had felt himself 
cramped in the movements of his establishment (Gen. xiii. 6) ; 
Isaac had constantly to retire before the powerful inhabitants by 
whom he was surrounded (Gun. xxvi.), and in the time of Jacob 
the difficulties must rather have increased than diminished. If, 
therefore, the house of Israel had remained any longer in Canaan, 
they would have encountered the greatest obstacles to their ever 
becoming a large and independent nation. If their numbers had 
rapidly increased, it would have been impossible for them to stand 
entirely aloof from the Canaanites, as they hitherto had done. 
In such a case, they must either have made war upon the inhabi¬ 
tants, in order to maintain a footing in the land (and it would 
not be difficult to foresee the disastrous issue if they had); or they 
must have scattered themselves over the neighbouring countries, 
and then they would have lost their national unity and degene¬ 
rated into a number of separate nomad hordes ; or thirdly, and 
of this there would be the greatest fear, they would have inter¬ 
married and mingled with the Canaanites, until they were 
completely absorbed by their superior numbers. But the 
maintenance of their religious peculiarities would have been even 
more difficult, than that of their national independence. The 
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religious eclecticism of the Canaanites, their readiness to adopt 
the forms of the Israelitish religion without its spirit (of which 
we had an example in the case of the Sichemites), and the 
seductive influence, which the worship of nature exerted upon 
that age and would certainly have exerted upon the Israelites, if 
they had come into closer contact with the inhabitants of the 
land, would all have combined to produce a result that would 
have been destructive of the very foundations of Israel’s destiny. 

None of these dangers existed in Egypt. There they could 
become a great nation without any difficulties or obstructions, 
and without the least interference with their national and reli¬ 
gious peculiarities. And, what was of no little importance, they 
had opportunities there of making many provisions for their future 
wants as a nation. First of all, the land of Egypt furnished them 
with a plentiful supply during the existing famine, and such 
was the fertility and extent of Goshen that there was no occasion 
for them to be scattered, and no inducement to the members of 
particular tribes to separate from the general body. There was 
no fear of their mixing with the Egyptians and giving up their 
national and religious integrity. The hatred which the Egyptians 
cherished towards every foreigner, and the contempt in which 
shepherds especially were held, furnished an indestructible safe¬ 
guard against any such danger. As Goshen was just as well 
fitted for agriculture as it was for grazing, it naturally induced 
them to combine the pursuits of farming, gardening, and vine¬ 
growing with those of their earlier nomad life, and thus fostered 
a taste for that mode of life, which was afterwards to form an 
essential part of their national existence. In the midst of the 
science, civilisation, and industry of Egypt, Israel was in the best 
school for that general culture, which they would afterwards 
require. Their intimate acquaintance with the Egyptian modes 
of thought, which looked at life in all its outward manifestations 
and ramifications from a religious point of view, may have served 
to enrich in many ways even the religious views of the Israelites. 
And the symbols of the Egyptian worship set before them a 
completely developed form of religious life, which was the product 
of laws of thought that are universally inherent in the human 
mind, and therefore was not merely applicable to Egyptian 
pantheism, but could also be adopted as a welcome support to 
the worship of the Israelitish theism, if only it could be animated, 
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purified, and modified by the Israelitish principle. In like 
manner the Egyptian constitution, with its strict rules and 
excellent organisation, furnished the model which, with modifi¬ 
cations to suit the altered circumstances, was afterwards adopted 
in the Israelitish state. And lastly, “ Egypt was the seat of 
the strongest worldly power, and therefore furnished the best 
instrumentality for the infliction of such severe sufferings as 
would awaken in the minds of the Israelites a longing for deli¬ 
verance and a readiness to submit to their God; whilst, at the 
same time, it offered a splendid field for the manifestation of the 
power and justice and mercy of the God of Israel in the rescue 
of His people and the judgment of their enemies" ( Hengstenberg , 
Pent. i. 362). The importance of the two elements last men¬ 
tioned, and their necessary connection with the counsel of God, 
are apparent from the fact, that they are expressly mentioned in 
the revelation which was made by God to Abraham (chap. xv). 
Thus Israel obtained the character of a redeemed people , which 
was of such great importance in its future destiny, and Jehovah 
then showed himself to be, what he was to continue to be in a 
constantly increasing degree, the Redeemer in Israel. 

(8). We reserve the inquiry respecting the dynasties which 
ruled in Egypt at the time when the children of Israel were 
sojourning there, and into the connection between the Hyksos 
and the Israelites, till we arrive at the period of the Exodus from 
Egypt, in order that we may not anticipate, or enter into separate 
discussions of subjects which are closely connected. 


adoption of Joseph's sons. 

§ 2. (Gen. xlvii. 27—xlviii. 22).—Jacob lived seventeen 
years in Egypt, and reached the age of 147. A short time 
before his death he sent for Joseph, and exacted an oath from 
him, that he would not bury him in Egypt, but by the side of his 
fathers in the promised land. Joseph then introduced his two 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, and, in virtue of the promises 
made to him by God, Jacob formally adopted and solemnly 
blessed them (1). Joseph had placed the elder son Manasseh at 
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Jacob's right hand, and the younger, Ephraim, at the left; but 
Jacob crossed his arms, and pronounced the blessing with his 
right hand upon Ephraim's head, and the left upon that of 
Manasseh. Joseph, supposing it to be an oversight, complained 
of his doing so; but Jacob, instead of making any alteration, 
explained to him that the greater blessing and the more nume¬ 
rous posterity would belong to the younger. The Patriarch then 
turned to Joseph, and, as a proof of special affection, presented 
him with a piece of land which he had once conquered from the 
Canaanites (2). 

(1). We have already remarked, in the previous section, that 
the chosen seed had now reached the close of one of the stages of 
its history. The family was complete, and the basis was laid for 
the development of the nation. In a certain sense, too, this was 
a type of the absolute close of its entire history, when its course 
as a nation should be finished, and the basis laid for its world¬ 
wide destiny. This type, as we have seen, was chiefly displayed 
in the fact, that the idea of Israel's appointment, to be the medium 
of salvation to the nations, was here partially and temporarily 
realised, whilst the ultimate fulfilment would be permanent and 
universal . In Joseph, as the noblest product of the family life, 
and as the representative of his house to the heathen, Israel 
had become the saviour of Egypt. But it was evident that the 
salvation, which Israel brought to the heathen at that time, was 
only a passing one, and did not exhaust the promise ; for this 
had spoken of salvation for all the nations of the earth, whereas 
the present fulfilment of that promise reached merely to one 
among the nations. The family life of Israel could only impart 
a blessing to one people, and that blessing was limited in force 
and extent. The full and unlimited blessing for the whole world 
could only be realised, when the national life of Israel was also 
complete. The Israelites, therefore, had not reached the goal, 
when the first stage of their history drew to a close. The de¬ 
velopment of the nation was now to recommence, but on a larger 
scale, and furnished with fresh powers and different means. 

Joseph had already stept beyond the contracted limits which 
hedged in the chpsen seed, that he might carry a blessing to the 
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heathen. His path led him to a freer, more lofty, and we 
might almost say, a universal standpoint. In him Israel reached 
an eminence, on which the limited character of its subsequent 
development prevented it from standing long, and from this 
point it came down to the humble position assigned it, that it 
might afterwards attain to something infinitely higher and more 
glorious. Josephs exaltation was followed by humiliation in hia 
sons. He led them himself to his father, that by his blessing he 
might consecrate them to this. He bore them away from the 
posts of honour which were open to them in Egypt, that they 
might return to the humble shepherd-life which his brethren 
led. They were not to perpetuate the idea represented by their 
father, but to unite with his brethren in originating a new de¬ 
velopment. This act of Joseph denoted a return to a condition 
of exclusiveness, the transition from the first stage to the second 
in the history of Israel. It is a proof of Joseph's faith, gives us 
an insight into the plans of God, and manifests the harmony 
which God had determined to establish between the subjective 
and objective elements of that history. 

Jacob's treatment of the sons of Joseph denoted two things: 
the restoration of the house of Joseph to the family of Israel, 
and the adoption of the two grandchildren to the position and 
privileges of children. The former was requisite, since their 
father Joseph had been naturalised as an Egyptian, and therefore 
had broken the outward ties which bound him to his family. Of 
the importance and effect of this we have spoken already. But, as 
Joseph had become the deliverer of his father's house in conse¬ 
quence of his leaving it, his return to it was to secure to him a 
larger measure of its blessings, and therefore Jacob adopted his 
two sons. The right to do this he founds upon the fact, that 
God had appeared at Bethel (vol. i. § 75) and given him the double 
blessings of posterity and the promised land (chap, xlviii. 3, 4). 
“ Therefore," said he, “ thy two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
shall be mine as Reuben and Simeon.” The privilege possessed 
by the sons of Jacob above the grandsons consisted, as we have 
already had occasion to remark, in the fact that the former were 
the founders of closely organised tribes, and the latter of merely 
subordinate families. 

This act of Jacob's is generally regarded as a virtual exclusion 
of Reuben and Simeon from the rights of primogeniture, and 
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the transference of those rights to Joseph, since the double por¬ 
tion was the most essential mark of the birthright (Deut. xxi. 
17). But there is no ground for such an inference here. Un¬ 
doubtedly Joseph did receive a double portion in his sons ; but 
it by no means followed that he obtained the privileges of the 
firstborn. His sons were placed on an equal footing with those 
of Jacob, but Reubens claims to the birthright were not neces¬ 
sarily affected in consequence. We shall enter into the question 
more fully in a subsequent section (chap. xlix). The only thing 
that makes the nature of the adoption obscure, is the fact that 
Jacob expressly declares upon his deathbed, that the three eldest 
sons have forfeited their rights, and then merely transfers to 
Judah the second of the two privileges of birthright (a double 
inheritance and the headship of the family), but says nothing at 
all with reference to the former. 

Jacob's blessing is the consequence of his adoption of Joseph's 
sons. In addition to the formal right to found two separate 
tribes, he assures them also of the requisite ability, that is, he 
gives them the blessing of such fruitfulness, as would enable them 
to form and maintain such tribes. The blessing is imparted by 
the imposition of hands ; for the general meaning of which see 
my Mosaisches Opfer (Mitau 1842, p. 67 sqq.) Jacob pro¬ 
nounces the same blessing on the two sons, and blesses them both 
uno actu. There is indeed a difference, but one of degree merely 
and not of kind. To the younger there is promised greater 
fruitfulness and power than to the elder. As there is no reason 
to suppose that the distinction originated in any personal predi¬ 
lection, we can only explain it on the ground of the prophetic 
foresight of the patriarch, and discover in the prediction the last 
expression of that iraph <f>v<riv } which predominated in the whole 
of the patriarchal history. 

(2). When Jacob had blessed the sons of Joseph, he turned 
again to Joseph himself, and said: “ Behold I die, but God shall 
be with you, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers. 
Moreover I give to thee one portion (uiN Mtjj) a ^ K)ve thy 
brethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my 
sword and with my bow." This difficult passage has been 
expounded in various ways, and sometimes very strangely (vid. 
C. Then de portione una Josepho prae fratribus a patre data, 
in his philol. and theol. dissertations). Calvin and others follow 
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the Septuagint, and suppose the passage to'refer to the city of 
Sichem, which Jacob's sons took from the Amorites and destroyed, 
in consequence of the violence done to Dinah. But this expla¬ 
nation is irreconcileable with the use of the word -ft-jN one, and 
it is inconceivable that Jacob should attribute to himself an event, 
which he so strongly lamented and abhorred (Gen. xxxiv. 30, 
and xlix. 5 —7). Hence the must in any case be an 

appellative, though the choice of this particular expression 
renders it probable that there is some allusion to Sichem, which 
was certainly allotted to the tribe of Ephraim. Others imagine 
that the reference is to the “ parcel of a field” which Jacob bought 
from the Shechemites for a hundred pieces of silver (Gen. xxxiii. 
19). This explanation apparently lies at the foundation of John 
iv. 5. Iken attempts to remove the discrepancy between the 
statement of chap, xxxiii., that this field was bought , and that 
of chap, xlviii., that it was conquered , by supposing that after 
the land had been purchased, it was probably taken away again 
by the Amorites, so that Jacob was obliged to recover it by force. 
He finds a positive confirmation of this opinion in a wire-drawn 
Haggada in Jalkut Shimeon , where Jacob and his sons are said 
to have returned to Sichem, and to have engaged in a fearful war 
with the Canaanites, in which the old patriarch Jacob performed 
miraculous feats of bravery, and Judah did the most extraordinary 
things with a kind of Berserker fury. But we cannot possibly 
attribute the smallest residuum of a historical tradition to so 
absurd a legend, which has evidently grown out of the passage 
before us. Besides, it appears very inappropriate, that Jacob 
should found his claim to the piece of land upon a forcible con¬ 
quest, which is never referred to in the book of Genesis, and not 
upon the purchase, which is there recorded. There is a third 
explanation, which is given by several rabbins, and has been 
revived by Tuch (comm. p. 552), viz., that the word, I 

took, like the other perfects in Jacob's address, is to be regarded 
as a perfectum propheticum , and therefore that the subsequent 
conquest of the land by Jacob's descendants is here referred to, 
and that the play upon the word Shechem indicates the province 
which should afterwards be assigned to the descendants of Joseph. 
But there are difficulties connected with this explanation. It is 
true that, according to the ancient mode of view, Jacob might 
very well have attributed to himself, as the representative of the 
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nation, such a national transaction as the conquest of the land 
by his descendants ; but in this connection it does not appear 
probable. Jacob's gift is evidently referred to here, as an expres¬ 
sion of personal favour and affection, for which there would be a 
much better opportunity if the land to be disposed of had been 
acquired by his own exertions. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that Jacob had already separated Joseph from his sons by adopting 
the latter as his own (chap, xlviii. 6), and therefore that the 
present was made to Joseph personally, and not as the father of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, who had already received their blessings 
(w. 15—20). Hence we are shut up to some event in the life 
of Jacob, which has been passed over by the book of Genesis; 
and, as we can only fall back upon conjectures, that offered by 
Heim (Bibelstunden. i. 644) is perhaps the most plausible. 
As we learn from Gen. 1. 23 that the children of Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, were born on Joseph's knees, i.e., were adopted 
by him, and from Num. xxvi. 29—33 that one of these sons was 
named Gilead, and also from Num. xxxii. 39 sqq., and Joshua 
xvii. 1, that the families of the tribe of Manasseh, who sprang 
from Gilead, received the land of Gilead on the east of the Jordan 
as their possession, Heim supposes that the tract of land to which 
Jacob refers (d 3^ lit. the shoulder of land), was the hill- 
country of Gilead. Jacob was peculiarly interested in this 
district on account of his interview with Laban there (chap, 
xxxi. 23 sqq.), and the “ heap of witness” erected by him gave 
him a certain claim. The Amorites may possibly have destroyed 
this sacred memorial, and thus Jacob may have been led to 
attack them, for the purpose of conquering and maintaining 
possession of the memorial itself and the shoulder of land on 
which it stood. Joseph may perhaps have bestowed the land, 
which was presented to him by Jacob, upon the son of Machir, 
who was “ born upon his knees,” and have named it Oilead in 
consequence. This would probably explain the abrupt intro¬ 
duction of the tribe of Manasseh in Num. xxxii. 39 : “ And the 
children of Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead and took 
it, and dispossessed the Amorite which was in it. And Moses gave 
Gilead unto Machir.” Hitherto the historian had only spoken 
of Reuben and Gad. 
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Jacob's prophetic blessing on his sons. 

§ 3. (Gen. xlix. 1—28). Jacob assembles his twelve sons 
around his deathbed. The germs of the future, which are 
wrapped up in the present, open before his prophetic glance. 
He says: 

V. 1. “ Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you 

That which shall befal you in the end of the days! (1) 

2. Gather yourselves together and hear, ye sons of Jacob, 

Hearken unto Israel, your father! 

3. Reuben, my first-born art thou! 

My might and the first-fruits of my strength! 

Pre-eminence in dignity and pre-eminence in power. 

4. A fountain like water ; have no pre-eminence t 
For thou ascendedst thy father’s bed, 

Then defiledst thou it,—my couch he ascended! 

5. Simeon and Levi , brethren are they t 
Instruments of violence are their strokes. 

6. Into their fellowship come not, my soul, 

Join not in their assembly, my glory i 
For in their wrath they strangled the man, 

And in their wantonness lamed the ox. 

7. Cursed be their wrath, for it is fierce, 

And their rage, for it is cruel! 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel (2). 

8. Judah {i.e. praised) art thou, thy brethren praise thee, 

Thy hand is on the neck of thine enemies; 

The sons of thy father bow before thee. 

9. A young lion is Judah. 

From the prey thou risest up, my son. 

He lieth down, he ooucheth as a lion 
And as a lioness. Who rouseth him up ? 

10. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler’s rod from the place between his feet, 

Till he attain to rest. 

And the nations obey him. 

11. He binds his ass-foal to the vine, 

And the young of his she-ass to the vine-branch*, 

He washes his clothes in wine, 

His garment in the blood of the grape. 
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12. Dark are thine eyes with wine, 

White are thy teeth with milk (3). 

13. ZebuUm (».e. dwelling), on the sea shore he dwells, 

He dwells on the coast of ships 

And his side is at Zidon. 

14. Issachar , an ass with strong bones, 

He lieth down between the hurdles. 

15. He sees that rest is good, 

And that the land is pleasant. 

He bends his neck to the burden, 

He becomes a tributary servant. 

16. Dan (t. t. judge) judges his people 
As one of the tribes of Israel. 

17. Dan is a snake in the way, 

An adder in the path. 

He stings the horse's heel, 

And backward falls his rider. 

18. For thy help I wait, Jehovah . 

19. Gad, oppressors press upon him, 

But he presses their heel. 

20. From Asher come fat things, his food, 

He yields the dainties of a king. 

21. NaphthaU, a hind escaped, 

Speaking words of beauty. 

22. Son of the fruit-tree is Joseph , 

Son of the fruit-tree at the well, 

Daughters grow up over the wall. 

23. They cause him bitterness, they shoot with arrows, 

They lie in wait for him, the heroes of the arrow. 

24. But his bow remains firm, 

Supple is the strength of his hands. 

From the hands of the strong one of Jacob, 

From thence, where the shepherd is, the rock of Israel. 

25. From the God of thy father—and he helps thee, 

From the Almighty,—he blesses thee, 

Blessings of heaven from above, 

Blessings of the flood, which rests beneath, 

Blessings of the breast and of the womb. 

26. The blessings of thy father are stronger than the blessings of the 

everlasting hills, 

Than the loveliness of the hills of antiquity. 

They come upon the head of Joseph, 

On the crown of the consecrated among his brethren. 

27. Benjamin , a rapacious wolf, 

In the morning he devours the prey, 

In the evening he divides the plunder (4). 
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(1). Tuck , in his Commentary (p. 561), has given a list of the 
numerous ancient authors who have written upon the chapter 
before us. Among modern expositions we may mention that of 
Hdvemick (Vorlesungen iiber die Theol. des alten Test. p. 208 
sqq.). Every prophecy is founded upon the circumstances and 
necessities of the period of its delivery ; and it is necessary, there¬ 
fore, that we should understand both the feelings of the prophet 
and the outward circumstances which gave occasion to the 
prophecy, before we can interpret the prophecy itself. The 
blessing of Jacob is no exception to this rule. We have now 
arrived at that point in the history of the chosen seed, in which 
the family began to expand into the people. In the dodekad 
of Jacob's sons a true basis had been laid for the future develop¬ 
ment of the nation. The law, which required the separation of 
Abraham from his family and the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau, 
was now satisfied (vid. voL i. § 49). Not one of the twelve sons of 
Jacob had to be shut out. They were all enclosed and united 
by the bond of election and promise. The fulfilment of their 
destiny depended upon their becoming a nation and possessing 
the promised land. These were the two results towards which 
their history was leading. The germs of both were now appa¬ 
rent ; on the one hand, in the fact that, after so long a period 
of comparative barrenness, they suddenly became remarkably 
prolific, and, on the other, in the distinct consciousness that they 
were strangers in Egypt, where they never could and never 
were intended to feel at home. The fulfilment of each of these 
involved the union and amalgamation of the two, for the second 
was dependent upon the first. And this amalgamation consti¬ 
tuted the future of Israel. This was to be the goal, and to consti¬ 
tute the completion, of their history, so far, that is, as it had already 
struck its roots and put forth its buds. From the very nature 
of prophecy, then, the eye of the prophet could not look beyond 
this goal (vid. vol. i. § 7), or, at least, could only do so where the 
development of the existing germ would furnish the basis or the 
germs of still further expansions. 

The organ of the prophecy belonging to that age was Jacob. 
With a heavy heart he had left the land of his pilgrimage, his 
trials, his adventures, and his hopes, to see it no more; but he 
had left it with the fullest assurance, confirmed by God, that in 
his descendants he should receive it as a permanent possession. 
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His whole soul was filled with the one thought of his return to 
take possession of the promised land. On this one point were 
all his thoughts and feelings, all his hopes and longings, concen¬ 
trated. So completely was his inner life absorbed by this, that 
there was no room for other thoughts or feelings, and all events 
were viewed in their relation to this one. From the accounts 
we possess of his sayings and doings after the removal to Egypt, 
everything seems to have been merely an expression of this one 
deep-rooted feeling of his nature (sde chap, xlvii. 29 sqq., xlviii. 
3—5; 21,22),andhe could not rest till he was assured onoath that 
his remains should be buried in the land of his fathers. A mind 
thus occupied and absorbed might well urge him to prophesy. 
And as he draws near to death, at that moment when the fetters 
of the spiritual sight are often broken* not only is he enabled 
to look into the future with clearer eyes, but the spirit of 
prophecy comes upon him from above, and in its light he sees 
the longings of his heart fulfilled, and the promised land in 
the possession of his descendants. He sees the tribes of Israel 
stirring and active in the full enjoyment of the rich blessings of 
the land, victorious over the dangers which they meet with 
there; each one in the situation which the elective affinity of 
his character and his inclinations may have led him to choose, 
or which the patriarchal authority of the prophet, as the medium 
of the divine decrees, may have assigned him by way of pun¬ 
ishment or reward. His twelve sons are standing round his 
bed, the representatives and fathers of the tribes by which the 
land is to be taken. Before his mind there are gathered together 
in one living picture all the pleasing and painful events of 
which they have been the cause. With prophetic vision he 
traces the characters and dispositions of the fathers, as they are 
transmitted, expanded, or modified, through the history of their 
descendants. And aided by this insight, he allots to every one, on 
the authority of God, his fitting portion of that land, in which he 
himself has led a pilgrim life for more than a hundred years, and 
which now stands with all its natural diversities and with its 
rich and manifold productions, as vividly and distinctly before 

* Cicero de divin&tione, i. 30: facilius evcnit appropinquante morte, ut 
animi Jttiura augureniur; Homer , 11. 22, 355—360; Plato, Apol. i. p. 90 
Bip.; Xenophon, Gyr. viii. 7, 21, Ac ; Passavant, Lebens-Magnetismus, Ed. 
2, p. 163. 
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his mind as the different characters of his own sons. (See the 
beautiful exposition of this blessing in Herders Briefe iiber das 
Stud. d. Theol. 1 Br. 5, 6, and Geist der Hebr. Poesie ii. 187— 
189). 

That period in the future, which Jacob wishes to exhibit 
prophetically to his sons, is described by him as 
the end of the days . For an explanation of this formula we 
refer more particularly to the excellent remarks of M. Baum - 
garten (Comm. i. p. 364 sqq. Vid. also Havemick, p. 209 seq., 
and Hengstenberg , Balaam 175 sqq.). We must admit with 
Baumgarten and Havemick (in opposition to v. Bohlen , Rosen- 
miiCler , Hengstenberg , and others), that in the passage before us, 
as well as the fifteen other passages of the Old Testament in 
which they occur, the words “ the end of days/' like the 
corresponding formula of the New Testament, iv i<ryarai^ 
fyiepais, do not merely indicate some indefinite period in the 
future, but the closing period, the end of days, the time of the 
final fulfilment, in a word, the Messianic era. For although the 
words in their literal signification might refer to any future times, 
such as were not absolutely at the end; yet the usage of the 
language was sufficiently settled to compel us to interpret them 
in the present instance according to their stereotyped meaning. 
But it is said that the blessing itself is irreconcileable with such 
an interpretation; that the blessing evidently refers to the time 
of Joshua, when the holy land was fully conquered and divided 
among the twelve tribes ; and that the time of Joshua cannot be 
regarded as the end of days, i.e., as the close of the history of 
Israel, but, on the contrary, was rather the actual com¬ 
mencement of that history. This objection, however, has no 
force, if we take a correct view of the prophecy and of the history 
of Israel. Baumgarten (ut sup.) most appropriately says:— 
“ The true knowledge of the end must take its form from the 
position and the horizon of each individual. Hence for Jacob 
the end could be nothing else than the possession of the promised 
land by his seed, the people of promise. All the promises pointed 
to that, and beyond that nothing had been given or even hinted 
at." Jacob could reasonably look upon the time of Joshua as 
that of the completion of all things; in fact he could not do 
otherwise, for there was as much partiality and imperfection in 
his knowledge of what constituted completion, as there was in 
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all that had been historically realised in the time of Joshua. 
And those very elements, which we find already fully developed 
and embodied in a definite form in Jacob's prophetic view of the 
perfection of the future, viz., the growth of his seed into a great 
nation and the possession of the promised land, were actually 
worked out and historically fulfilled in the time of Joshua. 
From Jacob's subjective point of view, the time when his pro¬ 
mised posterity should have become a great nation, and taken 
possession of the promised land, was really the end of the 
days, inasmuch as their constant motion was then exchanged 
for rest, and wrestling and striving for possession and enjoyment. 
All his thoughts and hopes, his wishes and longings, were still 
bounded by this limited horizon. The only characteristics of 
the approaching end, with which he was acquainted, were the 
growth of his seed into a great and powerful people, and their pos¬ 
session of the holy land. And he knew of nothing that hindered 
the coming of the end, and the full and undisturbed possession 
and enjoyment of all the blessings it involved, but the insignificant 
and homeless condition of his family. Let these be once overcome, 
and in his view the full blessings of the promise must be enjoyed 
by his seed, and diffused by them throughout all the nations of 
the earth. This subjective view of the patriarch was imperfect, 
but by no means false. It was time, not merely because the 
removal of these hindrances, and the realisation of these conditions, 
furnished the necessary basis for the absolute completion of the 
Israelitish history, but also because it was in the possession of 
the land, the enjoyment of the blessings of that possession, and 
the central position which Israel then occupied among the nations 
of the earth, that the vocation of the seed of Abraham received 
its first passing fulfilment. But this fulfilment contained other 
germs within itself, which also required to be moulded and 
expanded. Jacob, however, looked at the period when the 
promised land should be possessed, as one of fulfilment and 
completion merely, and not, what it also was, as the seed of a 
higher development, the first stage of a still wider expansion, 
and therefore his view was imperfect Since, then, Jacob 
prophesied of the time of Joshua, as though it would be the end, 
whereas it was to be only the beginning, the preparation, or an 
early stage of the absolute end; the prophecy of Jacob necessarily 
differed as much from the fulfilment in the time of Joshua, as 
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the relative termination differs from the absolute end of all. 
Hence the consciousness was sure to be excited that the rest and 
enjoyment and possession, which are referred to as perfect in 
Jacob's blessing, were not fully realised in Joshua’s days, and 
therefore that Jacob’s blessing still pointed onward from the 
period of its first partial fulfilment to a future day, when it 
should be more perfectly fulfilled. As a general rule each age 
will see the object of its longings, and therefore the end, in the 
satisfaction of those wants of which it happens to be conscious. 
But with every essential advance in the history of the world the 
horizon widens, and men become conscious of new wants, new 
desires, new expectations, of which previously they had no sus¬ 
picion. The expansion of existing germs brings new germs to 
light, which until then had been hidden from view. And thus 
every condition which seemed likely to be the end is no sooner 
reached, than it becomes the commencement of a new develop¬ 
ment ; and this will continue till the absolute end arrives, and 
with it the full expansion of every germ. 

This blessing was closely related to that pronounced on Jacob 
by his father Isaac (vol. i. § 72; vid. my Einheit der Genesis, p. 
198 seq.). Jacob here communicated to his sons, in a more fully 
developed form, what he had already received from his father; and 
the many points of coincidence and, to some extent, verbal agree¬ 
ments, which we meet with, especially in the predictions con¬ 
cerning Judah and Joseph, bear witness how deeply the prophetic 
words of his father had been impressed upon Jacob's mind. 

Hitherto we have found the blessing of promise not merely 
handed down to the next generation by the possessor of # it for 
the time-being, but also expressly repeated and confirmed by 
Jehovah (vol. i. § 72.1). The latter, however, was not the case 
with Jacob's sons; there is no intimation of their having been 
invested with the blessing by Jehovah. And from this time forth 
even the former ceased. The reason why Jacob was the last to 
invest his sons with the blessing of promise was, that he was the 
last solitary possessor of the covenant and the blessing. And 
the reason for the omission of the express investiture on the part 
of Jehovah in the present case, seems to have been, that now at 
length the way of grace entirely coincided with that of nature. 
So long as certain members of the family had to be excluded as 
natural branches, it was necessary that the divine investiture 
vol. II. c 
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should be repeated every time; but as soon as the patriarch had 
been pointed out, whose entire posterity, without any exception 
was destined to carry forward the plans of salvation, his divine 
investiture had force and validity for all future generations. 

(2). Reuben , the first-born, stood first in the rank of the 
brethren who surrounded their father's bed. According to the 
rules of primogeniture, the double inheritance (Gen. xxi. 17) 
and the headship of the family also belonged to him (1 Chr. vi. 
2; Gen. xlix. 3) ; but he had forfeited both the rights and the 
honour of birthright by the commission ofincest (Vol. i. §83). He 
ought, as the first-born, to have been the firmest defender of the 
honour of the family, and it was by him that it had been violated. 
For that reason the crown of dignity and might, to which his 
birthright entitled him, was taken from his head. Simeon and 
Levi were the next in order, but the dignity, which Reuben had 
forfeited, could not be conferred upon them ; for through their 
treachery towards the Shechemites (Vol. i. § 82) they had brought 
disgrace upon the house of Jacob, made his good name “to 
stink" among the heathen (Gen. xxxiv. 30), and acted in criminal 
opposition to the call of Israel, to be the channel of blessings 
and the medium of salvation to the heathen. They had united 
for the purpose of crime, therefore they were to be scattered in 
Israel. “ This scattering of Simeon and Levi was an appro¬ 
priate punishment for their alliance, which was opposed to the 
spirit of Israel, just as at a former period the forcible dispersion 
of the nations had been the consequence of their combining in 
opposition to the will of Jehovah" (Bauwgarten). 

The three elder sons were thus excluded from the rights and 
privileges of the birthright. They were not to inhabit the heart 
of the land, which would otherwise have fallen to their share. 
Reuben's inheritance was to be outside the true holy land, and 
therefore was not even mentioned. Simeon and Levi were 
to be scattered in fragments among the rest of the tribes, 
and therefore to lose the advantages and independence, which 
only compactness and unity could secure. But, although they 
were deprived of the blessings of the birthright, they were not 
separated from the community of the chosen people, or from the 
call which they had received. They were not placed on the 
same footing as Ishmael and Esau, but still continued, as indi¬ 
viduals, members of the family, and as tribes, members of the 
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people, to whom the promise was given. They were, therefore, 
to co-operate with the rest in the duties to which the whole 
people had been called, and that was their blessing. But their 
co-operation was of a miserable kind, with very little of an inde¬ 
pendent character, and that was their curse. 

(3). The earlier monographical expositions of the blessing 
on Judah have been specified by Tuch (Comm. p. 570). There 
have now to be added to the list Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
sqq. : Sack's Apologetik ; Hofmann's Weissagung und Erfiil- 
lung; and L. Reinkes Weissagung Jakob's iib. d. zukiinftige 
gliickliche Loos des Stammes Juda und dess. Nachkommen 
Schilo. The tone and substance of Jacob’s discourse changed 
as soon as he looked at Judah . He was able to bestow upon 
the fourth son at least one part of that, which he had been ob¬ 
liged to refuse to the first three. The one great privilege of the 
first-born, the rank of chief among the tribes, with pre-eminence 
in power and dignity, is awarded to Judah. He is in reality, 
what he is in name, the j praised among his brethren. The 
sons of his father bend before him, for with the courage of a 
lion he has fought as their leader and champion against every 
enemy, and having maintained their cause successfully, he holds 
the fruits of his victory with a lion s power. By swaying the 
sceptre with the force he displays, he is able not only to enter 
into rest, but to give rest to the tribes, at whose head he stands. 
The nations, whom he has conquered by the might of his arm, 
submit without resistance, yea willingly and cheerfully, to his 
peaceful government, and share in the blessings of peace and 
rest, into which he has entered and leads others also. The sym¬ 
bols of the conflict, by which the nations have been subjugated 
to their own advantage, are now laid aside, and he is surrounded 
by the emblems of peace alone. “ Is he in full armour, a mighty 
conqueror, who has subdued the nations ? Is his garment full 
of the blood of the slain, his eye fired with the fierceness of 
battle ? No, he comes seated on the young colt of an ass, an 
animal of peace, and tarries in a vineyard. Doubtless he has 
washed his clothes in blood, but it is the blood of the grape. It 
is wine that makes his eyes so full of fire, and milk, the harm¬ 
less food by which his teeth are whitened, has made his temper 
gentle and kind. The blessing to be realized in Judah's future 
history begins with his victorious conflict, and closes with the 
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enjoyment of happiness and peace. His princely bearing is 
placed between the two. But Judah is the champion and leader 
of his brethren, and therefore they all share in the blessings 
secured by him.” (Hofmann , Weissagung und Erfullung i. 
P-H8). ' 

The most difficult passage in the blessing of Judah is the 
much disputed clause “ till Shiloh come/’ We have followed 
Hofmann and others in taking n to be a common noun, 
with the meaning rest; and have rendered the clause : “ till he 
(Judah) attains to rest/’ Most commentators, however, regard 
the words in question as the title of a personal Messiah, who 
was to spring from the tribe of Judah; though they arrive at 
this result in different ways. Shiloh is, of course, in this case, 
the subject, not the object, of the rendering : “ till Shiloh (i.e. 
the Messiah) come.” Thus Delitzsch (in his work on the pro¬ 
phetic theology of the Bible, p. 293) has expressed his firm con¬ 
viction, “ that every attempt to explain Shiloh as a common 
noun fails, and that the only correct rendering is that which 
treats it as a name of the Messiah, since this prediction formed 
an indispensable link in the historical chain, which ushered in 
the proclamation of salvation. For when once the patriarchal 
triad had become a dodekad in the family of Jacob, and thus 
the point of transition from the family to the people had been 
reached, the question necessarily arose, from which of the twelve 
tribes would salvation, i.e. the triumph of humanity, and the 
blessing of the nations, arise ? v But Delitzsch himself has not 
adhered to this explanation. 

We also admit, as will presently appear, that this prophecy 
forms a necessary link in the historical chain, which ushered in 
the proclamation of salvation ; but we by no means admit that 
it was important that the question, from which of the twqjve 
tribes salvation was to be expected, should receive an answer at 
this early age. Such a question in fact could only arise, when 
the idea of salvation had assumed the form of a confident ex¬ 
pectation of a personal, individual Messiah. The organic pro¬ 
gress of prophecy, and its close connexion in all its stages with 
contemporary history, prohibit us from imagining for a mo¬ 
ment, that there was any expectation of a personal Messiah in the 
patriarchal age. In fact such an expectation was not only not 
indulged, but would have been altogether unsuitable to the cha- 
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racter of the times. The evident intention of the whole history 
of that age was to develope the family into a great people; its 
entire tendency was to expand the unity of the patriarchs into 
the plurality of a nation. And this impulse, which was inhe¬ 
rent in the patriarchal history, was not an unconscious one, but 
stood before the minds of the patriarchs with the greatest clear¬ 
ness and certainty, and was the one object of all their thoughts 
and hopes, and strong desires. The patriarchal history began 
with the consciousness of this their immediate destiny, as it was 
set before them in the clearest light by the call of Abraham. The 
progress of that history was maintained by the constant renewal, 
or revival of the same consciousness. Nearly every one of the 
numerous theophanies and Divine revelations, which occur in the 
history of the patriarchs, point to this end, and contain a promise 
that by the blessing of God it shall be attained. The earnest 
longing, which existed, for this expansion into a numerous people, 
was necessarily heightened by the delay, which arose partly from 
the barrenness that prevailed at first in the chosen family, and 
partly also from the necessity of excluding several of the actual 
descendants, and commencing afresh with a single patriarch. 
And now, just at the moment when the way was opened for this 
expansion, when faith in their destiny was exchanged for a sight 
of the first stage in its fulfilment, when the course of his¬ 
tory was making it a reality, the consciousness must have been 
more vivid, and the assurance stronger, than ever it had been 
before. But as this was only the commencement of a coming 
fulfilment, and not the complete fulfilment itself, there was still 
so much demand for the exercise of faith and hope in connexion 
with that portion of their destiny, of which they were already 
conscious, that there was as yet no possibility of awakening the 
consciousness of still greater things beyond. 

Since, then, prophecy, as a general rule, rests upon the age in 
which it is delivered, and only opens to view those features of 
the future, of which the germs and prototypes exist in the pre¬ 
sent, the expectations of salvation, which existed in the patri¬ 
archal age, must have been most closely related to the circum¬ 
stances just referred to. An age, whose only task was to form a 
great nation from one single chosen man, whose movements, 
subjective and objective, were all concentrated upon this one 
result, a result longed for and looked for above all others, could 
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only regard salvation as dependant upon the attainment of this 
result. The expectations of salvation, which prevailed in the 
whole of the patriarchal age and for some time afterwards, were 
summed up in the promise: “ in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed." The seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
when expanded into a great and independent nation, in other 
words, the nation itself in its compactness and unity, appears as 
the bringer, the possessor, and the medium of salvation. This 
was, doubtless, an imperfect, undeveloped, and faulty shape for the 
expectation of salvation to assume, but the age to which it belonged 
was itself imperfect and undeveloped. The expansion of the 
family into a nation could certainly not in itself bring salvation, 
but it was the necessary condition, the preparation and first stage 
of its full and ultimate manifestation ; and, just for that reason, 
in the expectations which prevailed at this time, the one was in¬ 
separably connected with the other. It was, no doubt, necessary 
that before this expansion into a plurality could attain its ulti¬ 
mate and highest end, it must by an organic process be con¬ 
densed into unity, since salvation could only be exhibited in its 
perfect form in a personal Messiah, the noblest fruit and a/cfir) of 
this unfolded plurality. But before this fact could be made 
known in prophecy , it was necessary that history should furnish 
a substratum and starting point. So long, however, as the only 
thing towards which their history pointed was the multiplication 
of the people, the idea of a single personal Saviour could not 
take root at all. This could only occur after their formation 
into a great people was completed, and when it had become 
apparent that the plurality of the nation must necessarily be con¬ 
centrated in a single individual; in other words, after some one 
man had arisen as the deliverer and redeemer, the leader and 
ruler of the whole nation. Hence the expectation of a personal 
Messiah would first arise and assume a definite shape on the 
appearance of Moses , Joshua , and David. Accordingly the 
earliest promise, which points to a personal Messiah, is found in 
the Mosaic age , and even there it stands alone and is still some¬ 
what indefinite (Deut. xviii. 18, 19), whilst it is only the history 
of David which gives perfect clearness, certainty, and precision, 
to the announcement of a personal Saviour.—But the expecta¬ 
tions of the patriarchal age were all fixed upon the growth of the 
family into a people; and as the fulfilment of their destiny 
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seemed to be wrapt up in this, it appears impossible that in such 
an age salvation could have been regarded as dependant upon 
any individual. On the contrary, previous historical events 
would lead to the conclusion, that isolation would retard the 
desired end; for all the instances of separation and isolation that 
had hitherto occurred had been such as involved exclusion from 
the fellowship of the chosen people and from the call they had 
received, and rendered it necessary that the progressive develop¬ 
ment from unity to plurality should begin again. 

From what we have written, it follows that we are not justified 
in expecting a priori the announcement of a personal Messiah, 
or rather that, so far as the history of the patriarchs in the book 
of Genesis affords us a glance at the progress of the ideas of 
salvation in that age, we are justified in not expecting such an 
announcement. Still this decision at the outset should not, and 
shall not affect in any way our exegetical inquiry into the prophecy 
in question. For unless an unbiassed exposition of the pro¬ 
phecy should lead to results in harmony with our foregone 
conclusion, the latter will have no objective worth, and it will 
be impossible to sustain it. Should a just exposition show, that 
the prophecy really treats of a personal Saviour, of one single 
individual as the medium of salvation, we shall not for a moment 
hesitate to accept this result, and shall willingly admit that we 
have been deceived in our expectations. But it will then be 
necessary to assume that the lives of the patriarchs must have 
presented some historical links of connexion with the promise of 
a single personal Saviour, and that unless they are to be found 
in the book of Genesis and have escaped our observation, the 
author of that book must have omitted to notice them.—Our 
present task will be to test the opinion, that the passage before 
us must necessarily be interpreted as predictive of a personal, 
individual Messiah. 1 

1 The objections offered to my views by Feinke (l.c. p. 184 sqq.), and 
Delitzsch (Genesis p. 370V are removed by what has been said above. I 
fully agree with the remark made by the latter in one of his earlier writings: 
“ History is not the measure, but the occasion of prophecy.” I also agree 
as fully with what he now says: “ We must not prescribe to prophecy, in 
what way it shall proceed, or decide from the history of any period, how 
much or how little it can prophesy, for the course ot prophecy is often at 
variance with human logic, as can be proved from unmistakeable examples, 
and its telescopic vision often looks behind the hills, by which contemporary 
history is bounded." That the former is not my intention, and that I am 
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Our first inquiry is, whether the construction and the con¬ 
nection will permit of our rendering the word Shiloh as the 
subject of the sentence, which it must be if this opinion be cor¬ 
rect. We cannot accept without reserve the confident assertion of 
Hofmann (l.c. p. 117), that “ the patriarch could not have turned 
so completely away from Judah, and finished the sentence, which 
related to him, by announcing the advent of a person, who is 
not described as one of Judah's descendants, or even as con¬ 
nected in any with the posterity of Jacob.” For although the 
words and the context undoubtedly sustain the correctness of 
this view, yet the connexion between Judah and Shiloh, as his 
descendant, might be regarded as naturally implied. But both 
the context and the train of thought require that we should 
render Shiloh as the object. In Hofmann's words : “ The ex¬ 
pression -jy, until, leads us to expect an announcement of 
Judahs future history, and of the result of his maintaining un¬ 
interrupted possession of his princely rank. And since, when we 
pass from the first half of the verse to the second, we have no 
reason to expect any other subject than Judah, we ought to receive 
proofs not only of the possibility, but also of the necessity of taking 
Shiloh to be a person and to be the subject of NT-” But, as we 
shall presently show, no such proof can be given. On the other 
hand, the structure of the tenth verse will only admit of its being 
rendered as the object; for if we render it as the subject, we at 
once destroy the parallelism of thought between the two clauses 

not unaware of the latter , will, I hope, be sufficiently attested by what 
I have already said. But when Delitztch adds : “ In the present instance it 
is not true that the continuous progress is interrupted, if the word Shiloh in 
the mouth of Jacob denotes the person of the Messiah, sinoe the next great 
prophecy (that of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 15 sqq.) views the Messiah under 
the image of a star or sceptre coming out of Jacob,” Ac., he does not appear 
to have read what I have written above respecting Moses, Joshua, and David 
as historical links to which the idea of an individual Messiah could be at¬ 
tached. Whether Balaam’s prophecy actually referred to this, and, if so, to 
what extent, are questions which cannot be discussed here. But I must confess 
that I cannot see the drift of Ddiizsch's argument. It is with the meaning of 
Jacob's prophecy that we have to do, not with that of Balaam. I haye myself 
shown tnat the foundation was laid in the time of Moses for the expectation 
of a personal Messiah, though I do not admit that it had been laid 400 years 
before. And this can never be proved by attaching Balaam’s prophecy, by 
way of explanation, to that of Jacob. But Delitztch himself does not inter¬ 
pret Jacob’s words as predictive of a personal Messiah. And if this scholar 
went to the examination of the propnecy with the expectation of finding a 
personal Messiah, and yet did not find one, this surely favours the conclusion 
that hit expectation was unfounded and mine correct. 
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"TV and iinp'’ i h r \ an d this parallelism 

is required by the arrangement of the verse. In the two 
clauses, “ till the Messiah come/' “ and to him the obedience 
of the nations/' there is no parallelism at all, but merely 
a progress in the thought. If, however, we regard Shiloh as 
the object, and take Judah as the subject from the previous 
clause, the two clauses, “till Judah come to rest," “and the 
obedience of the nations shall be his portion," harmonize 
beautifully ; for the obedience of the nations, who cheerfully and 
without resistance submit to Judah's rule, forms a part of the 
rest, which Judah enjoys, after the victorious conflict just de¬ 
scribed. 

The foregoing remarks apply to every interpretation, which 
refers the expression to a personal Messiah . We shall now 

examine them singly. One of the earliest would read 
instead of n an( l regards the former as equivalent to 
n then supplied from the previous 

V V v —J V •• 

clause, and the whole passage rendered thus: “ Judah shall retain 
the sceptre, until he come, to whom it (viz., the sceptre) be¬ 
longs." The Septuagint rendering is based upon this view : &><? 
iav i\07f tcl airoKelfieva avro) (donee veniant quae ei reservata 
sunt), or, according to another reading, <£ ambicenai (donee veniat, 
cui reservatum est) ; and most of the early versions translate the 
words in a similar way. The principal defenders of this view 
in modern times have been Jahn (vaticinia mess. ii. 179 sqq., 
Einl. i. 507 sqq.); Sack , christl. Apol. ii. A. S. 266 sqq.; Larsow 
(IJebers. d. Genesis) ; and Herd (mess. Weiss, ii., p. 33 sqq.). 
But this explanation will not bear an impartial examination ; 
for, first, the favourite ellipsis is unparalleled in its harshness ; 
secondly , we are compelled to act in the most arbitrary manner, 
by pronouncing n the original reading, whereas it is found 
in very few MSS., and is evidently merely scriptio defectiva for 
the common reading > and lastly , we must declare in a 

dictatorial way the admissibility of the inadmissible pointing, 
H for n Vtt?- But even supposing that this were granted, or 
if we determined to follow v. Bohlen and read n'V© at once, 

even then the sense and the connexion of the verse would compel 
us to protest against the interpretation. For if it were said, 
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“Judah shall retain the sceptre, till he come whose it is (to 
whom it belongs)," there would be a most inappropriate contrast 
drawn between Judah, who holds the sceptre, and the Messiah, 
to whom it belongs, from which it would follow, that the 6ceptre 
does not belong to Judah ; and there would also be a not less 
unfounded announcement that Judah, the blessed, would one day 
resign, i.e., lose the sceptre.—There are two things which seem 
to favour this explanation, the unanimity of the earlier transla¬ 
tors, and an analogous passage in Ezek. xxi. 32, ^ 

IDStPftTli which might be regarded as an exposition and para¬ 
phrase of our word (Sliiloli), But the two testimonies 

may be reduced to one, for the early translators have evidently 
taken the passage in Ezekiel as the foundation of their rendering 
of the obscure or doubtful word Shiloh, which explains their 
general agreement. And the proof afforded by the passage in 
Ezekiel also loses its worth; for whilst there is an undeniable 
identity of thought between the translators and Ezekiel, the origi¬ 
nal Hebrew of the passage in Genesis and the passage in Ezekiel 
have too little in common, to lead us for a moment to suppose 
that there was any reference in the latter to the former. More¬ 
over, the two passages are totally different in other respects, for 
whilst Ezekiel announces ruin and devastation , which will last 
till he come, to whom the government belongs, the passage in 
Genesis would speak of victory and government , wliich will last 
till he come, to whom the government belongs. 

A far more plausible interpretation is that which derives the 
word Shiloh from the root a( lopts the meaning rest, and, 

T T 

regarding this as abstract for concrete, renders it the bringer of 
rest. This view is the most prevalent of all. Among its more 
modern supporters are Rosenmuller (ad. h. 1.), Winer (hebr. lex. 
s. h. v.), Baumgarten-Crusius (bibl. theol. p. 368), Hengsten- 
berg (christol. i. 59 sqq., Engl, transl.), Iteinke (ut supra), 
and many others. The supposition, that the abstract is used for 
the concrete, is undoubtedly admissible, and we adhere to the 
derivation of Shiloh from th® appellative sense of 

“ rest," or “ the place in which rest is found," in spite of the op¬ 
position of Tuch (Comm. p. 575 sqq.), and Delitzsch (Comm. p. 
372 sqq.), who do not appear to me to have answered the argu¬ 
ments by which Hengstenberg (Christol. i. 59 transl.), and 
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Hofmann (Weiss, i. 116), have defended this derivation.—An 
objection might, no doubt, be offered to the rendering tranquil- 
lator , as does not mean to bring peace, but to enjoy peace 

(Gesenius , lex. salvus , securus , maxime de eo qui prospera 
fortuna secure utitur) ; but n niight be taken as descriptive 

of a person, in whom the full enjoyment of rest and peace is first 
apparent. We should therefore decide at once in favour of this 
view, were it not for the two difficulties, which have been more 
fully explained above, (1), That Shiloh must be regarded as the 
object of the verb, according to the sense, the context, and the 
structure of the verse; and (2), That the expectation of a perso¬ 
nal Messiah was entirely foreign to the patriarchal age. 4 

The second objection does not affect the explanation given by 
Gesenius (lex. 8. v.), who preserves the abstract signification ot 
the word, and translates the passage : “ until the rest (sc. of the 
Messianic age) come, and to him (sc. Judah) the obedience ot 
the nations." But the first objection still applies, and in addi¬ 
tion to that, the reference of the suffix in to Judah is no 
longer admissible, if another subject be introduced, as the no¬ 
minative of in the intermediate clause. The suffix would 

T 

then necessarily refer to Shiloh, the nominative of the verb, and 
the latter must in that case be regarded as a concrete noun. 
(Vid. Hofmann , utsup. 116). 

Some of the earlier expositors (Jonathan , Calvin , &c.) ima¬ 
gine Shiloh to mean his (i.e. Judah's) son or descendant. But 
there is no foundation whatever for the assumption that the 
word with the meaning son , ever existed. (Vid. Heng- 
stenberg , Christol. p. 63, 64 transl.) 

Of all the explanations, which reject the Messianic reference, 
the only one of any importance is that which supposes Shiloh to 
be the name of the well-known city of Ephraim, where the ta¬ 
bernacle was erected when the Israelites entered the promised 
land. This opinion is supported by Eichhom , Ammon , Bleek 
(de libri Gen. origine), Tuch, Hitzig (ad Ps. ii. 2), and others. 
The meaning of the passage is supposed to be that the tribe of 
Judah should take the first place, and be the leader of the tribes 
during the whole of the march through the desert, until they 
arrived at Shiloh. The only thing that can be said in favour of 
this explanation is, that in every other passage of the Old Tes- 
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tament, in which the word Shiloh occurs, it refer* to this city 
of Ephraim. But every one will admit that this argument does 
not amount to a positive proof; that, at the best, it merely es¬ 
tablishes to a certain extent the probability that there is the 
same reference in the passage before us. But this probability is 
more than counterbalanced by the number of arguments on the 
opposite side. First of all this explanation brings in a subject 
to the verb , which is quite foreign to the context; for as we 
have already shown, Judah must be the nominative. But apart 
from this, there is an insupportable harshness in the neuter and 
collective subject thus introduced (“ until they [man] or the 
people come to Shiloh.”) It is true that this might be avoided 
by translating the clause: “ until he (Judah) come to Shiloh;” 
but as it is impossible to see what Judah had to do as a tribe 
with this city of Ephraim , in contradistinction from the other 
tribes, there is no other resource than to fall back upon a collec¬ 
tive subject; for although Shiloh was a spot of great importance 
as a resting-place or turning-point in the Israelitish history, it 
was not important to Judah alone, but to all the tribes in com¬ 
mon. This explanation then loses its force unless the blessing 
of Jacob be regarded as a vaticinium post eventum , composed at 
a later period, say for example the time of David. For what 
should have led the aged patriarch to associate the glory and 
goal of Judah or his descendants with a place of so little im¬ 
portance, which is never mentioned anywhere before the time of 
Joshua, and probably owes both its name and its existence to 
the circumstance that it was there that Joshua pitched his tent, 
and set up the tabernacle {Hengstenberg, Christol. i. 80, transl.)? 
How bare and miserable ^ould it have appeared, even if Shiloh 
were really in existence as a small town at the time, for Jacob to 
introduce in such high-flown terms, and in the midst of such 
splendid promises, the prediction that Judah would arrive at 
Shiloh! The assumption that the blessing was composed at 
some period subsequent to Joshua is overthrown by the most 
decisive and unanswerable objections, as we shall presently show, 
and in general is merely a loophole to save a foregone conclusion, 
that actual prophecies are impossible. But, even supposing that 
the blessing describes some future event, and does this under the 
fictitious appearance of prophecy, was there ever a period in 
which Shiloh was of such importance that the author, whoever 
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he might be, could possibly regard it as the representative of the 
highest and most perfect glory of his people's history, a glory so 
brilliant that no greater could be imagined or desired ? More¬ 
over, the period to which the composition of the blessing has 
been assigned, that of the latest Judges and of David, was one in 
which the importance and glory of Shiloh had considerably de¬ 
clined.—And what can be made of the promise that the sceptre 
and dominion should be retained by Judah till the settlement 
in Shiloh ? Was this fulfilled ? or fulfilled with such com¬ 
pleteness in the details as we should expect in the case of a 
vaticinium post eventum? Bleek (p. 19) thinks that this can 
be answered in the affirmative. Judah conducted his brethren 
till the promised land was conquered, and after that Ephraim 
took the lead. But Hofmann (p. 115) has shown that there is 
no foundation for the statement: “for no one would pretend 
that the blessing was fulfilled because the tribe of Judah took 
the foremost place in the army during the journey through the 
wilderness (Num. ii. 3 ). 1 The whole army was commanded at 
that time by a Levite, and after him by an Ephraimite.” It 
was not till long after Shiloh had been fixed upon as the site for 
the tabernacle, i.e. not before but after the terminus ad quern y 
to which our prophecy points, that we meet with the first indi¬ 
cation of Judahs actual supremacy (Judges i. 2), but then it 
did not continue without interruption through the period of the 
Judges, so that the tribe of Judah did not rise to any decided 
pre-eminence until David was king. How then could the bless¬ 
ing be applicable to Judah, if, in the midst of the splendid acqui¬ 
sition of power and glory, which was to distinguish this tribe 
from all the rest, Jacob had announced to him that the con¬ 
summation of the whole would be that he would lose his supre¬ 
macy as soon as Shiloh was reached ? To avoid these difficulties 
Tuch translates the clause: “ so long as they are assembled in 
Shiloh, i.e. for ever.” But Hofmann has pointed out no less than 
five fallacies in this pretended improvement. It gives to 13 -jy 

1 We mean of course from the point of view from which this explanation 
is arrived at, viz., the notion that we have here a vaticiniwm post eventum, 
and that the author meant to say that Judah’s supremacy ceased at the en¬ 
campment in Shiloh. For such a prophecy presupposes an outward harmony 
in matters of detail such as no one will be able to discover between the 
supremacy of Judah predicted here, and his position in the order of encamp¬ 
ment and march during the journey through the wilderness. 
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a meaning which it does not possess, it always means “ until,” 
never “ so long asit attributes to a subject which is not 

T 

to be found in the context; “ it makes the writer express a hope 
that the circumstances which prevented Israel from enjoying 
rest, and hindered the removal of the tabernacle to a permanent 
resting-place, would last for ever; and lastly, it supposes the 
perpetual duration of the supremacy of Judah to be dependant 
upon a state of things, the cessation of which is referred to by 
Asaph as most intimately connected with the origin of that 
supremacy” (Ps. lxxviii. 60, 67—72). 

We now return to our own explanation. The meaning of the 
prophecy is that Judah shall remain in uninterrupted possession 
of the rank of prince among his brethren, until through conflict 
and victory he has reached the object, and made the fullest dis¬ 
play, of his supremacy, in his own enjoyment of peaceful rest, 
and the cheerful obedience of the nations to his rule. Hence 
the terminus ad quem , which is mentioned here, does not set 
before us the limit or the termination of his supremacy, but rather 
the commencement of his secure and irresistible sway. And 
from this it follows quite as naturally, that the victory gained 
by J udah, and the blessings of peace which he secures, are shared 
by his brethren in all their fulness, because he fights as the prince 
and champion of his brethren; and not only so, but the blessings 
of this peace must necessarily be extended to all the nations , who 
now cheerfully obey him. 

. To what period, then, does the word “ until” refer ? First of 
all, it refers, no doubt, to that period of which the whole bless¬ 
ing treats, the full possession of the promised land. This is in 
Jacob's view the commencement of the the last 

time, the time of the consummation. To him the relative peace, 
which closed the strange and pilgrim life of his descendants, and 
the absolute peace, which is the aim and end of all the move¬ 
ments that originated in the call of Abraham, are one and the 
same. That which proves in reality to be a long continuous 
line, extending from the commencement of the comparative rest 
under Joshua to the final attainment of absolute peace under 
Christ, necessarily appeared from his prophetic stand-point to be 
merely a single point , since the first point covered the last as 
well as the intermediate line; or rather because the commence- 
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ment contained the end, and only exhibited it in a typical form. 
The first preliminary and imperfect manifestation of the peace 
here promised was made in the time of Joshua; but the dis¬ 
turbances, to which this peace was exposed, soon proved it to be 
only a preliminary fulfilment of the promise. Whilst, therefore, 
the comparative rest enjoyed under Joshua was in one respect a 
fulfilment of Jacob’s prophecy, in other respects it continued, on 
account of existing disturbances, to be still a prediction, pointing 
for its highest and final fulfilment to the entrance of absolute 
rest. 

It was Judah's position and bearing, both as a prince over his 
brethren, and in his victorious engagements with his enemies, 
which secured the enjoyment of rest and peace. In proportion, 
then, as the rest predicted by Jacob was enjoyed in the time of 
Joshua, must the supremacy of Judah have been exercised 
before that time. If, therefore, the rest which was then enjoyed 
was true and absolute rest, the supremacy of Judah must have 
been manifested in its most perfect form before the days of 
Joshua. But if Jacob’s prediction of future rest remained a 
prediction, as we have seen that it did, even after its first and 
preliminary fulfilment under Joshua, then must the prediction 
of Judah's supremacy have been only partially fulfilled in the 
period antecedent to Joshua, and after its first fulfilment in the 
lead taken by the tribe of Judah in the order of encampment 
and march through the wilderness,—it must still have continued 
a prophecy pointing onward to an ever-increasing supremacy on 
the part of Judah, the loftiest eminence of which would as far 
surpass its first appearance before the time of Joshua, as the 
comparative rest enjoyed in the days of the latter would be sur¬ 
passed by the absolute rest secured by Christ. 

Jacob's prophecy of the future rest, which J udah would enjoy in 
common with his brethren, whose prince, representative, and cham¬ 
pion he was, points forward to the end. In Jacob's view, indeed, 
the time of Joshua was the end, for in his days all the wants of 
the patriarchal age, of which Jacob was consciotis, were satisfied, 
and all the prerequisites of salvation, so far as Jacob was ac¬ 
quainted with them, were fully met. But there were other 
wants and other prerequisites, of which Jacob was not aware, 
and which were not supplied in the time of Joshua, and there¬ 
fore, objectively considered, that time was not the end. In the 
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prophecy of Jacob there was not only the subjective element, the 
product and expression of the mind of Jacob, but an objective 
element also, communicated to the mind of the patriarch by the 
illuminating influence of the Spirit of God. And hence for 
every succeeding stand-point this prophecy points upward to 
a higher form of Judah's supremacy, than the position of his 
tribe in the journey through the desert, and a rest superior to 
that produced by the occupation of the promised land. 

Though we felt obliged just now to oppose the notion that 
Jacob had any thought of a personal Messiah, when pronounc¬ 
ing his blessing, yet we by no means question its Messianic 
character, as will be clearly seen from what we have already 
said. The announcement made by Jacob, that he was about to 
tell his sons what should befall them in the end of the days, indi¬ 
cates the Messianic character of the whole blessing, for “ the 
end of the days'* is the Messianic period. But most of all is the 
Messianic character apparent in the blessing pronounced on 
Judah, for this is unmistakeably the leading member of the 
whole prophecy, the centre, as it were, from which radiates all 
that the other blessings contain of a Messianic character, viz., the 
ultimate and certain enjoyment of rest and peace. It is Judah, 
who opens the way to repose, as the leader and champion of his 
brethren. 

The characteristics of the Messianic idea, so far as it had yet 
been evolved by history and prophecy, re-appear in the sentence 
pronounced on Judah. For it not only announces the unparalleled 
blessing, which is destined for the seed of Abraham, but points 
out the benefits to be conferred by that seed upon other nations. 
The obedience of the nations, though won by conflict, is to be 
cheerfully rendered, and Judah's supremacy is no hard and heavy 
yoke, but mild and pleasant, dispensing blessings and bringing 
peace. The proof of this is found in the description of the plea¬ 
sure of peace, to which Judah now yields himself, and the mild 
and gentle character which he is able to assume. 

The Messianic idea is still essentially the same stage of deve¬ 
lopment as in previous prophecies. This is not to be wondered 
at, as we are still at the same stage in the historical develop¬ 
ment as before, viz., the family history. We find the Messianic 
idea in the same contracted form, with salvation still concealed in 
the shell of earthly good and material prosperity, though in the 
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actual kernel there are blessings of a purely spiritual character 
enclosed. The idea of salvation we find still as indefinite as 
before; as yet it has assumed no concrete shape. So much 
indeed is certain, that all the nations of the earth are to be 
blessed in Abraham's seed; but nothing further is revealed. 
Yet the way is paved for a further step in the progress of the 
prophecy, though that step is not yet taken. The new feature 
introduced is the designation of Judah as the chief among his 
brethren, who fights as their champion at their head, and secures 
for them rest, peace, and salvation. Bat, as we have already 
shown, this cannot have been understood by either the speaker 
or the hearer as meaning that the tribe of Judah was to be the 
sole medium of salvation, to the exclusion of the other tribes, 
much less that the tribe of Judah was to be shut out from the 
task, and the whole to be performed by a single member of that 
tribe. Still in the fact that, when the attainment of rest, and 
peace, and salvation is spoken of, Judah is named as the prince 
and leader of his brethren, the way is opened for the proper 
separation of Judah, as required by the Messianic idea. And 
as soon as their desires should be satisfied, and the first condi¬ 
tion of the call of Israel fulfilled by their becoming a great 
people, they would be sure to learn from the results that 
this alone could not ensure the object for which they had 
been called. Thus it was soon discovered to be necessary 
that the plurality should be again concentrated in unity. And 
when such men as Moses, Joshua, and David had risen up 
as deliverers and redeemers, as leaders and governors of the 
whole nation, and by their history had furnished a substra¬ 
tum on which the idea of a personal Messiah could be founded, 
the prophecy before us necessarily led to the association of this 
idea with the tribe of Judah, and that with the greater facility 
since this tribe had risen in the meantime to a position of in¬ 
creasing prominence. 

Delitzsch , in his latest work (Ausleg. d. Genesis p. 373 sqq.), 
has revived the opinion, which was first employed in the cause 
of rationalism, that Shiloh refers to the well known-city of 
Ephraim in this, as in every other passage of the Old Testament 
in which it occurs. The meaning, which he gives to it, however, 
is essentially the same as that which we have arrived at in 
another way. He says: “ Judah occupied the first place in the 
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camp, and when the Israelites were marching, Judah always led 
the way. This position he maintained till he came to Shiloh ; 
for when the conquered land was divided, Judah was the first to 
receive his share (Josh. xv.). The division of the land of 
Canaan, which took place at the tabernacle, that had been set 
up at Shiloh, forms without doubt the boundary line between 
two periods in the history of Israel. Their arrival at Shiloh 
brought their wanderings and conflicts to a close, and formed at 
the 6ame time the commencement of their settlement in full 
possession of the land.* Shiloh was thus, as its name implied, 
the place of Israels rest." But eVen with this explanation we 
cannot give in our adhesion to the opinion ; for many of the ob¬ 
jections, already offered to it in its rationalistic form, are equally 
applicable to it in its present shape. So accidental an event, as 
the selection of Shiloh, rather than any other town, as a tem¬ 
porary resting-place for the tabernacle, could not have been a 
subject for prophecy. We admit that the settlement at Shiloh 
was a boundary line in the history of Israel, and that as such it 
might very well be a subject for prophecy. But the settlement 
itself, the acquisition of a resting-place, was all that was essential; 
the choice of Shiloh in preference to any other place was some¬ 
thing unessential and accidental, with which prophecy had no 
concern. Not that we would for a moment dispute the fact that 
the form in which the idea of a prophecy is expressed often 
coincides in a remarkable way with the (accidental) form, in 
which the prediction is fulfilled. But we most firmly deny, 
that the sons of Jacob could have looked upon this insignificant 
town (even if it then existed), as the end of their dying fathers 
prophecies . Still we are certainly inclined to recognise a con¬ 
nexion between the Shiloh, in which the tabernacle was placed, 
and the Shiloh referred to in Jacob's prophecy ; only, we regard 
the former as dependent upon the latter, as M. Baumgarten 
does, and not the latter upon the former, which is Delitzsch’s 
opinion. For it appears to us a very probable thing, that the 
Israelites gave the name of Shiloh to the place in which they 
rested for the first time, and set up the sanctuary after their 
victorious conflict with the Canaanites, and that they did so with 
a conscious reference to the blessing of the patriarch, and as a 
sign and testimony that his prophecy had here received its pre¬ 
liminary fulfilment. Moreover, we can readily conceive that, in 
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the fulness of their first delight at the enjoyment of rest, they 
might look upon this as the complete and adequate fulfilment 
of the prophecy, and overlook the troubles that were still before 
them. 

(4). The “ grammatico-historicgl method of exposition,” as 
the rationalistic exegesis is called, starts from the concession, 
that Jacob's blessing is descriptive of circumstances, which had 
no existence till after his descendants had taken possession of 
Canaan. It professes “ to leave the dispute as to the possible or 
impossible composition of the piece by Jacob to those, whose 
special interest it is to cultivate without effect this barren soil.” 
But yet regarding it as above all things certain that a real pro¬ 
phecy is thoroughly incredible, it denies that it was written by 
either Jacob or Moses, and then proceeds “ in a conclusive (? !) 
way to determine the date of the composition on historical 
grounds.” (Tuch comm. p. 554 seq.). But the safety of the 
“conclusive” method, to which this “ grammatico-historical” 
criticism lays claim, is not confirmed by the many different and 
discordant results to which it leads. Heinrichs , for example, in 
his commentatio de auctore atque aetate cap. Gen. xlix. (Got¬ 
tingen 1790), and Friedrich in u der Segen Jakobs , cine Weis - 
sagung des Proph. Nathan (Breslau 1811), confine themselves 
to the blessing pronounced on Judah, and pretend that they 
have demonstrated that it was written in the time of David; 
Tuch , who considers the blessing of Levi the safest criterion, 
considers it indisputable, that it was composed in the time of 
Samuel; whilst Eivald (Gesch. i. 80), appeals to the blessing on 
Dan as sufficient to establish the fact that it was written in the 
latter half of the period of the Judges, most likely during the 
life of Samson. 

It so happens, however, that the data which we possess for 
fixing the time of its composition are so numerous, so decisive, 
and so favourable, that there is scarcely any disputed passage in 
the Old Testament, whose authenticity is as certain as that of 
Jacob's blessing. For (1), its style is not at all that of a 
vaticinium post eventum; (2), it can be proved that there was 
no one period post eventum vaticinii , t.e., after the conquest of 
the promised land by Joshua, in which all the different expres¬ 
sions could have been written; (3), the blessing itself contains 
positive data, which compel us to assign it to a prae-Mosaic age; 
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and (4), the matter and the form are perfectly in harmony with 
the views and expectations of the patriarch, and there is nothing 
which we might not expect him to say, always supposing that 
he was enabled to look into the future by a prophetic in¬ 
spiration. 

We have already shown how completely this prophetic picture 
harmonizes with the historical background, on which it is drawn, 
how perfectly the substance of it tallies with the patriarch's state 
of mind, his views, his desires, and his expectations at the time. 
And as, on the one hand, there is nothing to hinder our receiving 
the song as an actual prophecy, and recognising the historical 
frame in which it is set; so on the other, are we led by a care¬ 
ful and unprejudiced examination to the inevitable conclusion 
that the blessing is not a vatidnium post eventum either in 
whole or in part, and that there is a total absence of the charac¬ 
teristic marks of such pretended prophecies. A real prophecy 
looks from the present into the future, or rather it sees the future 
in the present. The germs and preformations of the future, 
which are already discernible in the present, and all the imper¬ 
fections and wants, of which there is an existing consciousness, 
are viewed by it in the light of God, not merely as germs and 
deficiencies, but in that state of perfect development, towards 
which they are striving and at which they must of necessity 
arrive. At the same time the various phases, through which 
the maturity of these germs and the satisfaction of these wants 
will be actually attained, and the outward forms, which they 
will eventually assume, are not made known even by this real 
prophecy, inasmuch as the conditions of both of these will be 
determined by the course of history, and therefore there is as yet 
no existing substratum or point of contact for such a prophecy. 
Hence, however definite a prophecy may be in relation to the 
idea, and however keen and clear its gaze, yet in respect of the 
outward forms, in which the idea will appear, it is always general 
and indefinite. Still more, if we compare the prophecy with the 
details of its fulfilment, we shall generally notice an apparent 
want of congruity between them. The cause of this will be found 
partly in the fact that in the prophecy we have but a single field 
of view in which everything is represented in its perfect form, 
whereas in the actual fulfilment there are successive stages, 
attended by many oscillations and by retrograde as well as pro- 
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gressive movements ; and partly also from the fact that, in order 
to give expression to the idea, with which alone it is concerned, 
it clothes it in a certain drapery, which is intended for no other 
purpose than this ) and therefore very frequently is not found to 
harmonize exactly with the outward form eventually assumed. 
This is not the case with pretended prophecies. They clothe in 
the garb of prophecy events which have actually occurred. How¬ 
ever great, then, the anxiety to avoid every thing that could 
betray their real character, they cannot so far overlook the con¬ 
crete phenomena which lies before them, as to assume the features 
of a true prophecy in sufficient measure to hide the fraud. And 
where they are the result of an ingenious illusion, of a character 
not absolutely evil, where there is therefore not a distinct con¬ 
sciousness of any intention to deceive, there is sure to be all the 
less ability or disposition to disguise. 

If, now, we apply this test to the prophecy before us, we shall 
be constrained to confess, that it bears the marks of a real pro¬ 
phecy, and not of a vaticiniipost eventum. It is true, the oppo¬ 
site has been asserted with the greatest confidence. The special 
details given in the blessing, and their peculiar harmony with 
the fulfilment, are appealed to as removing all doubt that we 
have here only a masked copy of the present, and not a real 
prediction of the future. But, notwithstanding these, the bless¬ 
ing in whole and in part is expressed in such general terms, its 
descriptions are so free from any sharply defined sketches, any 
concrete forms, and any reference to such accidental circum¬ 
stances, as are only of importance to the age itself, and are so little 
in harmony with the external , accidental circumstances of the 
period, of which it is descriptive, that the idea of a vadicinii 
post eventum is thoroughly inadmissible. We have clearly a 
case before us, in which the prophecy is too definite in certain 
respects, to be merely the product of natural intuition or sub¬ 
jective anticipation, and yet is too indefinite in its general cha¬ 
racter and in some of its details to have been written after the 
event. Rationalistic criticism, therefore, as it has no third to 
fall back upon, naturally attempts through thick and thin to 
prove one of these two. 

We may get an idea of the indefinite and general manner, in 
which throughout the whole blessing concrete forms and special 
incidents are referred to, from the blessings pronounced on Judah 
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and Joseph. Each of these occupies almost as much space as all 
the others put together. We see that the author was desirous 
of giving a much fuller description of their prospects, that he 
entered con amove upon this description, and wished to dwell as 
long as possible upon the picture of their lot, and of their supe¬ 
riority to all their brethren. If now he had taken his materials 
and his colours from the past or the present, his description 
would surely be full of references to special details, and rich in 
concrete forms. Yet how indefinite the two blessings actually 
are! We find only general ideas and references to lion-like 
courage and strength for battle, to victory and dominion, to ful¬ 
ness of blessings and pre-eminence of rank, all of which resemble 
the external events only so far as was absolutely necessary to 
produce the impression required. Who is there that would for 
a moment assert that these blessings can only have been copied 
from events which had actually occurred ? The whole blessing 
is acknowledged to point to the completion of the conquest of 
the promised land and the distribution of that land among the 
twelve tribes ; and how little do we find, in either of these sec¬ 
tions, that is characteristic of the period referred to ! If we did 
not know it beforehand, who would be able to discover a refer¬ 
ence to the provinces allotted to the two tribes in the promise to 
Judah of an abundant supply of wine and milk, and to Joseph 
of dew and rain, or to recognise in these the distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristics of each of those provinces ? It is only in the pre¬ 
diction of Judah's supremacy that it could possibly be maintained, 
that the general idea assumes a concrete, external form ;—but 
even here there is so little outward resemblance to the circum¬ 
stances, which really existed at the supposed date of its composi¬ 
tion, that it is still necessary to assume that the subsequent glory 
of this tribe was anticipated by the author, a fact which may be 
assumed in the case of an actual prophecy, but not where the 
prophecy is merely feigned. 

We shall now pass on to the other blessings. The writer says 
nothing about the circumstances and possessions of the tribe of 
Reuben. How inexplicable is this in the case of a vatidnium 
post eventum ! However insigificant the tribe may have been, 
and though its province may not have been within the limits of 
Canaan proper, yet the same may be said of Gad and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, and of these the author has something to say. 
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It is not difficult to understand why Jacob should only speak of 
Reuben himself, and say nothing about his tribe except that it 
would not take the lead ; but we cannot conceive how a contem¬ 
porary of Samson, or Samuel, or David, could so entirely over¬ 
look the tribe, as to mention the founder alone, or how he 
could record the curse pronounced on Reuben, without shewing 
how, where, or by what means the effect of the curse was mani¬ 
fest in the history of the tribe. 

Simeon and Levi receive precisely the same blessing. There 
is apparently no difference whatever in their lot. They are both 
to be scattered in Israel. Now Jacob might express himself in 
this way, but not a writer who saw how completely different 
were the modes of their dispersion. Tuck is right in saying 
that “ Simeon received his inheritance in the midst of the tribe 
of Judah” but he goes further than he has any right to go when 
he adds “ but without any continuous boundaries ” (vid. KeiVs 
commentary on Joshua p. 419, translation Clark's For. Theol. 
Lib.). Again, how different was this distribution of Simeon from 
that of Levi I So different, that a later writer could not possibly 
have employed the same words to describe them both. 

To the tribe of Zebulon there is promised a dwelling-place on 
the sea-shore and near to the Phoenician city of Sidon. Here 
certainly there is something, which offers apparently no little 
support to the views of our opponents, and if all the blessings 
referred to the future in the same manner, there would be some 
ground for the notion of a vaticinium post eventum . But if the 
minuteness and precision, with which the blessings are here 
described, appear to furnish an argument to our opponents, they 
are immediately deprived of it by the want of congruity between 
the prophecy and its fulfilment. “ If the prophecy of Jacob 
had been written post eventum , there would certainly have been 
greater geographical accuracy, and the description of the boun¬ 
dary towards Sidon would have belonged to Asher (Jesh. xix. 
28) rather than to Zebulon ” (Baumgarten). So far as it is 
possible to determine the boundaries of the tribe of Zebulon 
from the book of Joshua (chap. xix. 10—1G), they did not touch 
the sea at all (KeiVs commentary on Joshua p. 422 sqq., Mar¬ 
tin’s translation). If, then, the blessing pronounced on Zebulon 
cannot have been a description taken from existing circum¬ 
stances, since it is only partially in harmony with the circum- 
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stances of Joshuas days, there must certainly have been some¬ 
thing in Zebulon himself, the founder of the tribe, which led 
Jacob to place him by the sea, and which furnished a substratum 
and a starting point for the prophecy. The fact, that we do not 
know what the reason was, is no argument against its existence. 

Iasachar is represented as a strong but lazy nomad, who enjoys 
the fruits of peace in his fertile and genial inheritance in a state 
of careless repose, and who puts up with many an inconvenience 
rather than disturb his comfortable rest by a firm and warlike 
bearing. But from what we know of the condition of this tribe in 
the period of the Judges, the prophecy is by no means so com¬ 
pletely in harmony with it, as we should expect it to be if taken 
from the facts; for it was “just this tribe of Issachar, together 
with that of Zebulon, which acquired such renown for heroic 
bravery (Judg. v. 14, 15, 18), whereas Reuben, Dan, and Asher 
remained inactive.” If the author lived, as is supposed, at a later 
age, he must have been aware of this, and it is pure imagination 
to say that this heroic courage gave place to cowardice in the 
second half of the period of the Judges. But the agreement 
)>etween the blessing and its fulfilment is to be found, not in 
any single outward event, occurring at a particular period of 
time, but in the general characteristics of the history of the 
tribe. And here, as in all the other sections, the whole of the 
history of the tribe subsequently to the conquest of the land is 
compressed into one single field of view. 

With reference to the prediction concerning Dan , Ewald says 
(p. 81); “ This clearly points to the times of Samson and to his 
administration of the office of judge; for then the small tribe of 
Dan could take its place by the side of any other tribe, however 
great it might be, possessing as it did in Samson a judge and 
leader, of whom it could be proud, whose success for a time at least 
was great, and under whom, though small and oppressed, it boldly 
resisted the pride of the Philistines, as a snake craftily conquers 
a powerful rider. And the greater the certainty that this atti¬ 
tude of the tribe under Samson was transient and without impor¬ 
tant results, the stronger is the evidence that such a description 
must have been written during Samson’s brief and successful 
career.” The argument is plausible enough, but it is nothing 
more.. For the miserable and despicable state of Judah in 
the time of Samson, the cowardice and want of common-sense 
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which were manifested by it at that period (Judg. xv. 9 sqq.), 
when contrasted with the proud picture of the lion-like courage, 
the conquest, the leadership, and the supremacy of Judah, as 
set forth in this blessing, are totally irreconcileable with Ewalds 
opinions. Moreover, his views with regard to Dan and Samson 
are founded upon a misapprehension of the true characteristics 
of the office of judge, which Samson filled. For even though 
all the miraculous and wonderful accounts of Samson's deeds 
were really myths, as Ewald says, yet so much would certainly 
be left as a historical residuum , that Samson was distinguished 
from all the previous judges, by the fact that through his own 
fault he was isolated, not only from the general body of the 
tribes, but even from his own, that he was left to fight alone on 
account of the torn and heartless state of the times, and there¬ 
fore, that the most gigantic exertions and the most striking 
success on his part were nearly if not totally barren of perma¬ 
nent results. We can hardly imagine a contemporary ascrib¬ 
ing so unreservedly to the whole tribe, what was not merely 
achieved by a single member of that tribe, but by one who was 
left alone and forsaken by all the rest. Still, it cannot but 
appear strange that just this and no other tribe should be 
selected for the office of judge, and that it should be done in 
such a manner (for how came the patriarch to be so specific in 
this instance ?); and this fact would furnish an almost unan¬ 
swerable argument in favour of Ewald8 views, were it not that 
the name of the tribe affords a sufficient explanation of so strik¬ 
ing a phenomenon. Wherever it is possible, the blessings are 
founded upon an explanation of the name, and the favourite 
motto of the patriarchal age “ rumen habet omen " was a suffi¬ 
cient starting-point for Jacob's prediction that Dan, the judge, 
should judge his people. 

There is nothing special and concrete in the blessing of Gad, 
a triple play upon the name is all that we find in the prophecy 
concerning this tribe. Asher is promised a rich and fertile ter¬ 
ritory in such general terms, that there is no indication of a 
vatieinium post eventum. The blessing on Naphtali and that 
on Benjamin have none of the characteristic marks, which we 
should look for in a description drawn from existing events. And 
the fact that the tribe of Joseph is only referred to in its united 
form, that no particular reference is made to the powerful tribe 
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of Ephraim, and that nothing is said about the geographical 
separation of Manasseh, which might have been described as 
“ divided in Jacob” with even greater justice than that of 
Simeon, can hardly be reconciled with the assumption of a 
vaticinium post eventum . 

The views of our opponents are not merely at variance with 
the individual blessings, but also with the introductory clause, 
supposing, that is, that the words“in the last days” are to be 
taken as descriptive of the final era, the time of consummation, 
as we showed above that they necessarily must be. For a con¬ 
temporary of Samson, or Samuel, or David would not have been 
very likely to speak of his age as the time of perfection, when 
there were still so many perceptible wants and deficiencies, and 
so many germs and unfinished beginnings. 

There is a decisive proof of the pre-Mosaic origin of the 
blessing in the address to Levi. V ’ Bohlen is perfectly right 
when he maintains (p. 453) that Levi cannot have been a priestly 
tribe at the time when this song was composed ; but he jumps 
to a wrong conclusion when he infers from this that the tribe of 
Levi cannot have obtained exclusive possession of the priest¬ 
hood till after the time of Moses; for if there is one thing con¬ 
nected with the early history of Israel, which is indisputably 
established, it is the fact that the priesthood was conferred 
upon the Levites by Moses himself (Tuch p. 557). But this 
address does not contain one syllable about the priesthood, nor is 
there the slightest hint, or reference, from which it could be in¬ 
ferred that the author knew that it had been bestowed upon 
Levi. Tuch further adds, it is true, that “ the scattering in 
Israel, to which our author refers, proceeded from Levi’s priestly 
vocation.” But this is evidently exegesis, not exegesis ; the scat¬ 
tering, “ to which our author refers ” is merely the consequence 
of the curse, which is here pronounced upon Levi; it is a fit 
punishment for that perverse union for perverse ends, in which 
he had sinfully taken part. This curse was changed into a 
blessing when the sinful combination and ungodly zeal for which 
the patriarch had merited dispersion as a curse were cancelled 
by the proper association and godly zeal, for which the tribe of 
Levi merited dispersion as a blessing and a favour (Ex. xxxii. 
27—29). The outward form remained the same, but the reason 
of it, and therefore its real nature, were entirely changed. If 
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the author had already known the tribe of Levi as a priestly 
tribe, he could not, with his religious, Israelitish mind, have 
passed over the priesthood in silence, when it must have appear¬ 
ed to him as the essence and guiding star of the whole constitu¬ 
tion. He could not possibly have described the dispersion as a 
curse, when that dispersion was known to result from the priest¬ 
hood, for by doing this he would pronounce the priesthood a 
curse likewise. The force of this argument Tuch endeavours 
to evade by remarking that “ we find ourselves in the midst of 
circumstances, in which the national sanctuary united the people 
with but a slender bond, when the Levites wandered almost 
houseless through the land, and acted as priests for any one who 
would pay them (Judg. xvii. 7—12, xviii. 4,19 seq. cf. ver. 30), 
and when the descendants of Aaron drew upon themselves the con¬ 
tempt and indignation of the people by their behavour at the taber¬ 
nacle (1 Sam. ii. 12—17).” But how unhistorical it is to take the 
case of a single vagrant belonging to the tribe of Levi (for all the 
passages quoted from the book of Judges refer to the same indi¬ 
vidual) and to infer from this that the whole tribe consisted of 
such vagrants; and how unwarrantable to take the example of a 
single pair of boys belonging to the priestly family, who were 
spoiled by their father, and who drew upon themselves the in¬ 
dignation of the people on account of their crimes and acts of 
violence, and to conclude from this, that the whole tribe to 
which they belonged, was equally corrupt, and therefore equally 
despised. The priestly tribe may possibly have lost their rank, 
their influence, their incomes, etc., during the confusion which 
prevailed in the period of the Judges, partly on account of the 
circumstances of the times, and partly by their own fault. But 
in any case, they had not done so to anything like the extent 
which Tuch supposes. And a theocratic man, so truly religious 
and thoroughly patriotic, as the author of this song undoubtedly 
was, could not possibly at this, or any other time, have regarded 
it as an unmitigated curse to belong to the priesthood of Israel. 
In fact, the history of that vagrant Levite in the book of Judges 
shows how highly even this worthless man was esteemed on 
account of his connexion with the priestly tribe. Micah kept 
him “ as one of his sons” (Judg. xvii. 11), and the Danites, who 
were wandering northwards, considered it so great an advantage 
to have him with them, that, when he refused to go of his own 
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accord, they employed force rather than go without him. If 
therefore these two things are firmly established, (1) That Levi 
was not a priestly tribe when the sentence on Levi was written, 
and (2) That the priesthood was conferred upon the tribe as early 
as the time of Moses, the prae-Mosaic origin of the blessing is 
certain, and in that case we have approached so nearly to the 
date assigned it in the present passage, that no one who admits 
these two premises will hesitate to adopt the conclusion that it 
really belongs to Jacob, by whom it is expressly said to have 
been composed. 

It is equally impossible to point out any other period between 
Joshua and David in which this blessing can have been com¬ 
posed ; and within those limits the assumption of a vaticinium 
post eventum must necessarily be confined. For, whether we 
assume with Tuch (in order that the blessing on Levi may 
appear fulfilled, in however partial or distorted a form), that it 
was written in the time of Samuel, or with Ewald (on account 
of the blessing on Dan), that it belongs to that of Samson, the 
blessing on Judah, which was certainly written at the same time, 
is perfectly irreconcileable with either hypothesis. For how 
does the glory, which the author heaps in such splendid colours 
and high-flown expressions upon Judah's head, correspond to the 
miserable, cowardly, and senseless conduct of the tribe of Judah 
in the time of Samson (Judges xv. 9 sqq.), or to the thorough 
insignificance of that tribe in the life-time of Samuel ? During 
the whole of Samuels career, and even up to the time of Davids 
independent appearance, this tribe is scarcely ever incidentally 
referred to (1 Sam. xi. 8, xv. 4). And even in the passage in 
which it appears, its comparative insignificance is very apparent. 
In the war against the Ammonites, described in 1 Sam. xi., out 
of 300,000 Israelites only 30,000 belonged to Judah; and in the 
army which Saul led against the Amalekites, out of 200,000 
infantry only 10,000 were of the tribe of Judah (1 Sam. xv. 4). 
How do the boasted princely rank of Judah, and the imperish¬ 
able supremacy and rule, attributed to him in this blessing, 
square with the fact that it was not till the time of David, and 
only by his instrumentality, that this princely rank was attained ? 
Are we to suppose that the mere outward precedence in the 
camp and in the order of march through the desert can really 
have been regarded by the author as fully answering to the 
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supremacy which he so highly extols, and exhaustive of the 
description in all its fulness? But apart from the sentence 
pronounced on Judah, and looking more at the blessing as a 
whole, is it conceivable that a discourse, which is so full of exul¬ 
tation at the prosperous condition of the tribes, which cannot 
find words or figures adequate to give expression to the abun¬ 
dance of blessings and power, to the conquest and peace secured 
by almost every tribe, can possibly have been written in the 
latter half of the period of the Judges, and composed with the 
intention of describing both the circumstances existing at the 
time and those belonging to the immediate past ? No truly, the 
torn, and mournful, and down-trodden period of the Judges, of 
which our opponents generally draw a darker picture than we 
can admit to be correct,—that period, in which Israel was again 
and again oppressed and enslaved by the Gentiles, whilst re¬ 
proach after reproach was heaped upon the people of God on 
account of their frequent apostasy, cannot possibly have been 
the time at which so exalted a description of the condition of 
Israel as our blessing contains was written down in the form of 
a prophecy, supposed to have been fulfilled in the age in which 
it was composed. 

Perhaps, however, all that is necessary to avoid these insuper¬ 
able difficulties is to fix a somewhat later date for the composi¬ 
tion, the time of David or Solomon, for example, as is done by 
Heinrichs. The blessing on Judah would then remain in full 
force, and all its gorgeous pictures be realised in David's splendid 
victories and the pomp or maguificence of Solomon's peaceful 
reign. But incidit in Scyllam , qui vult vitare Charybdin. As 
the blessing on Judah overthrew the former hypothesis, so now 
does the sentence on Levi rise up with fatal testimony. For 
from the time of David the priestly tribe was in possession of 
the highest rank and the greatest favour, and therefore with 
this assumption there vanishes the opportunity, so warmly con¬ 
tended for, and firmly defended, of bringing the curse pronounced 
on Levi into apparent harmony with the pretended date of com¬ 
position. ' 

If, then, the tone of exultation pervading the whole blessing, 
and the blessing pronounced on Judah especially, preclude us 
from tracing the origin of the song to the period of the Judges, 
whilst on the other hand the sentence on Levi hinders us from 
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assigning it to the times of David and Solomon, and if it is only 
within these limits that it can be supposed to have arisen as a 
vaticinium post eventum , then such a supposition falls at once 
to the ground as inadmissible and worthless, and we are brought 
back to the conclusion that the blessing owes its origin to the 
prae-Mosaic age, and that there is nothing to hinder any one 
from admitting its authenticity and its claim to the character of 
a genuine prophecy, except the rationalistic placet: “there are 
no real prophecies at all/' 

Other objections to the authenticity of the blessing, such as 
that “ so sublime, imaginative, and lively a style of poetry could 
not be expected from an old man at the point of death,” or that 
14 it is impossible to conceive how such a blessing pronounced by 
Jacob can have been handed down word for word to the time of 
the author or compiler of the Pentateuch,” with more of the 
same description, no longer merit any notice, and Hengstenberg , 
in our opinion, has paid them too much honour by his reply. 
Havemick has founded an argument in favour of its prae-Mosaic 
origin upon the peculiar character of the poetry itself (Introd. 
to Pentateuch, p. 228. Clarks For. Theol. Lib.). 


REPLY TO HENGSTENBERG’s OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREGOING 
REMARKS. 

Since the above was written, the passage before us has been 
most elaborately expounded by Hengstenberg in the second edi¬ 
tion of his Christology (i. 47—90 translation), and as my mode 
of treating the subject is keenly criticized and warmly opposed, 
I am induced to add the following supplementary remarks. 
Hengstenberg'8 work has made me more than ever convinced of 
the correctness of my views, and the fallacy of those advocated 
by him ; and his retractions, so far from improving his theory, 
have rather tended to deteriorate it. But the author has written 
in so confident a tone, made his assertions with such unbend¬ 
ing determination, and heaped up such an overwhelming abun¬ 
dance of supposed proofs, that any reader who does not examine 
his arguments with the most critical care, is likely to be dazzled 
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and carried away by them. I will begin with the objections 
brought against me by Hengstenberg from the most general 
points of view. 

(1). P. 69. “ The most superficial objections have been con¬ 
sidered sufficient by Hofmann , Kurtz , and others, to induce 
them to disregard the consensus of the whole Christian Church. 
We cannot, indeed, but be astonished at this." I leave the 
reader to judge whether my reasons are superficial or not. / do 
not think them superficial. But I am more concerned about the 
charge that I have set at nought the common consent of the 
whole Christian Church. I attach as much importance to the 
assurance that I am supported by the common consent of the 
whole Christian Church, even in matters of exegesis, as my 
honoured opponent, perhaps rather more, and I believe that my 
writings will bear comparison in this respect with those of 
Heng8tenberg . Take, for example, his subtle and trifling re¬ 
marks on the signs and wonders in Egypt, especially on the last 
plague. In this and many other instances, on grounds to which 
I will not apply the appropriate epithet, he has disregarded not 
only the consensus of the whole Christian Church, but that of 
all sound grammatical and historical interpretation, at which I 
was not the only one or the first to feel astonishment. No one 
indeed will deny, and least of all Hengstenberg himself, that 
even a christian-minded commentator may and must deviate in 
many cases from the traditional exegesis. The consensus of the 
whole Christian Church has understood Ps. xxii. 16 to refer to a 
piercing of the hands and the feet; but Hengstenberg in his later 
writings has disregarded this consensus. Many persons, who 
have thus felt themselves deprived of one of the most cherished, 
most important, and most convincing predictions of the sufferings 
of Christ, have probably been as much surprised at this, as 
Hengstenberg himself at my interpretation of Gen xlix. 10. 
And yet he is undoubtedly in the right. 

But let us look more closely at the common consent of the 
Christian Church in reference to Gen xlix. 10. It is true, the 
early Christian Church without exception referred this passage 
to a personal Messiah, and so did the ancient synagogue, but on 
the ground of a decidedly false rendering of the word in question, 
and one which Hengstenberg is no less confident in pronouncing 
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false than I am, viz., the rendering given by the Septuagint and 
Vulgate . It is absurd for a man to boast of the consensus of 
the Church, when he has pronounced the basis on which it rests 
erroneous, in other words has declared the consensus itself to be 
without foundation. 

(2) . Hengstenberg constantly speaks of my views as non-Mes- 
sianic, reckons me without reserve as one of the opponents of the 
Messianic interpretation, and therefore places me in the same 
category with the rationalistic commentators Tuch , Qesenius , 
and Knobel. This is very unjust. I have opposed the opinion 
that the passage refers to a personal Messiah, but I have ex¬ 
pressly and most firmly defended its Messianic character and 
importance. Hengstenberg himself is of opinion that the pro¬ 
phecies concerning the seed of the woman (Gen. iii. 15) and the 
seed of Abraham (Gen. xii. 3) do not refer to a personal indi¬ 
vidual Messiah, and yet he calls them Messianic! 

(3) . At p. 71 Hengstenberg says, “ a suspicion with reference 
to the non-Messianic (he means the non-personal) interpreta¬ 
tions is naturally suggested by their variety and multiplicity, 
as well as by the fact that the opponents of the Messianic ex¬ 
planation never agree among themselves, but that on the contrary 
one of their interpretations is invariably overthrown by another. 
Such is, in every case , a sure indication of error!' This is ex¬ 
cellent. Hengstenberg himself has already disposed of two 
Messianic interpretations; Saak propounds a third, and others 
have been given by different commentators. If the variety be 
“ in every case” a sure indication of error, it must be so here. 
On which side again has there been the greatest diversity, or the 
most frequent change of opinion ? The non-personal interpre¬ 
tations are three in number, (1) till rest comes, (2) till he (or 
one) comes to rest or to the place of rest, (3) till he (or one) comes 
to Shiloh. Of the personal interpretations there are four. (1), 
eoi9 av eXOrj rh airotceifieva avrcp or ea>9 av eX&rj cp amtceirai ; (2), 
Donee veniat qui mittendus est; (3), Donee veniat filius ejus; 

(4), Till the hero (alias: rest, i.e., the bringer of rest, alias: the 
man of rest) comes. It is to be observed here, however, that the 
division of the expositors into two classes, those who refer the 
passage to a personal Messiah and the non-Messianic, is a very 
wrong one, even from an exegetical point of view. The princi¬ 
pal exegetical difference relates to the question whether Shiloh 
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is the subject or the object. And here there are five different 
explanations on Hengstenberg s side, and only two on ours (and 
these two, as we shall presently show, are, exegetically consi¬ 
dered, one and the same). Thus Hengstenberg has pronounced 
sentence on his own interpretation. Nevertheless we are mag¬ 
nanimous enough to cancel it for the present as undeserved. 

(4) . P. 71. 41 It is possible in every case to trace out some 
interest, apart from the merits of the question, which has led to 

the objections against the Messianic interpretation. 

Hofmann and his followers do not in the least conceal the fact 
that they are guided by the principle of a concatenation of pro¬ 
phecy with history/’—How far the latter is correct, at least in 
my case, we will enquire by and by. For the present I shall 
simply say, that it is untrue that I have any interest apart from 
the merits of the question. 

(5) . At p. 67, Hengstenberg says: 44 The entire relation of 
the Pentateuch to the sacred literature of later times, and the 
circumstance that the former constituted the foundation of the 
latter, and contained, in the germ, all that was afterwards more 
fully developed, entitle us to expect to find some expression of 
the Messianic idea in the books of Moses. The more prominent 
the place occupied in the later books by the announcement of a 
personal Messiah, the more difficult will it be to one who has 
acquired correct fundamental views regarding the Pentateuch, to 
conceive that this announcement should be wanting in it—espe¬ 
cially the announcement of the Messiah in his kingly office. 

. . . . But there cannot be any doubt, that the promise of 

a personal Messiah in his kingly office, if it be found in the Old 
Testament at all, must exist in the passage which we are now 
considering/' That is to say, the Pentateuch prepares the ground 
in every direction, therefore the Messianic idea must have taken 
root in it, and everything that we find subsequently expanded, 
must have existed here in the germ. Who is there that will 
dispute this, if he believe in the history of the plan of salvation 
at all ? But imperceptibly the Messianic idea is exchanged for 
44 the announcement of the Messiah in his kingly office,” the 
germ, that is, for the full grown tree. We, too, are of opinion 
that the foundation of the Messianic idea must be laid in the 
Pentateuch, but we do not consider that we are justified in main¬ 
taining a priori that it must have existed in the Pentateuch in 
VOL. II. e 
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this or that expanded form. Hengstenberg decides that, since 
the Messianic idea appears in subsequent books as an announce¬ 
ment of a personal kingly Messiah, it must be found in the Pen¬ 
tateuch, not merely in the germ, but in its fully developed form. 
But what are we to say, then, of the announcement of a suffering 
Messiah, which also appears in the later books ? According to 
Hengstenberg 9 s Hermeneutics, this also must be found in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. Let him point us, then, to such a prophecy in the books 
of Moses. No doubt the antecedents are already there, the soil 
is prepared in which this idea shall strike its roots, namely in 
the institution of sacrifice, but the application of the idea of 
sacrifice, and its expansion into the concrete announcement of a * 
personal suffering Messiah belong to a later age. 

We do maintain, however (not a priori as Hengstenberg does, 
but a posteriori), that the idea of a personal Messiah is to be 
found in the Pentateuch. But in spite of Hengstenberg 9 s decision 
that it exists in Gen. xlix. 10, and nowhere else, we take the 
liberty of looking for it, not there but in Num. xxiv. 17 (see 
vol. iii., § 57. 1), and Deut. xviii. 18 (see vol. iii., § 60. 3). 

(6.) In commenting upon the remark made by me, to the 
effect that the historical conditions and preparations requisite to 
the development of the Messianic idea did not exist in the time 
of Jacob, but that they are to be found first of all in the time of 
Moses, and afterwards in a more perfect form in that of David, 
Hengstenberg writes with the greatest indignation (p. 70) : “ Do 
you mean to teach God wisdom ? we might ask, in answer to such 
argumentation. To chain prophecy to history, in such a manner 
as this, is in reality nothing short of destroying it. How much 
soever people may choose to varnish it, this is but another form 
of naturalism, against the influence of which no one is secure; 
for it is in the atmosphere of our day. Men who occupy so nar¬ 
rowminded and trifling a ground of argument as this, who would 
rather shape history, than heartily surrender themselves to it, 
and find out, meditate upon, and follow the footsteps of God in 
it, will be compelled to erase the promise in Gen. xii. 3: ‘In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed/ yea, even the 
words, 4 1 will make of thee a great nation/ with which the pro¬ 
mise begins—for that also violates the natural order.” 

I admire the zeal which is apparent in these words, for it is 
zeal in a holy cause, though it arises from prejudice, misunder- 
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standing, and error. But before I proceed to prove this, I will point 
out to what extent there are errors in my own line of argument. 
First, I have done wrong in putting the historical proofs of my 
opinion before the exegetical, for by so doing I have undoubtedly 
made it appear that I regarded the former as the more impor¬ 
tant, though I guarded against such a mistake by the most 
explicit declarations. Exegesis ought to do its work, free and 
unconstrained, without the fetters either of tradition or of its 
own system; the results of the exegesis should then be linked 
on to the system, and the latter should be shaped, completed, 
or rectified according to the former. In the present instance, 
the results of exegesis, at which I have arrived with the greatest 
care and conscientiousness, are completely in harmony with the 
historical data and the expectations founded upon them. Hence 
my error was merely one of form. I have only to put the ex¬ 
egetical enquiry before the historical, and everything will be in 
order. Then again, I have to confess that my historical re¬ 
searches have perhaps been conducted in a more confident tone, 
than human speculations in general ought to assume, and 
that this may appear to have been peculiarly unjustifiable in the 
present case, as no exegetical foundation had yet been laid. 
But even this is a mere error of form, and I have only to alter 
the expressions, not the matter. 

Let us look, however, at the charge of naturalism . Even if 
I looked upon the history of Israel as purely natural, a purely 
human development, a concatenation of history and prophecy, 
regarding these as props and conditions, the one of the other, I 
ought not to be regarded as the precursor of naturalism. Would 
it, for example, be naturalism, if I were to maintain that the 
point of time at which God became incarnate in Christ was 
affected by the natural development of heathenism, that God 
performed this, the greatest miracle in the history of the world, 
just at the time when all the conditions requisite for the cheer¬ 
ful acceptance of salvation on the part of the heathen, and all 
that could promote the diffusion of the gospel through the 
earth, were to be found in the political and social state of the 
Gentile world ? 

But I can see in the history of Israel, in which, with which, 
and about which prophecy is occupied, not merely a natural, 
human development, but on the contrary a product of nature 
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and grace, of human freedom and the sovereignty of God. If, then, 
I look at divine prophecy in its relation to the history of Israel, 
that is, to a history wliich was the result of the most special 
guidance and constant active interference on the part of God, 
how can this be condemned as a naturalistic degradation of 
prophecy ? Do not the traces of God's mercy and wisdom in 
the history of salvation come first and most clearly to light, do 
they not appear in their most wonderful and attractive form, 
when we see how divine prophecy was introduced as a living and 
organic part of history, and on the other hand how the course of 
history was so directed by God, and his operations therein were 
of such a kind, as to be constantly opening the way and preparing 
a place for new and more glorious forms of prophecy ? I fall in 
the dust and worship when I thus discover how the living God 
was ever moving in history and prophecy, how the mercy and 
wisdom of God, through his adorable condescension, adapted 
themselves in both of these to existing wants and circumstances. 
Is this naturalism ? Is this shaping history and destroying 
prophecy ? To my mind, prophecy first acquires its full value, 
when I can see what God has done in history to prepare a fitting 
place for prophecy. The incarnation of God in the fulness of 
time loses nothing of its adorable worth, but rather gains the 
more, from the fact that it required a historical preparation of 
4000 years. 

For my own part I am conscious of having “ heartily surren¬ 
dered myself to history,” and of having “ meditated upon and 
followed the footsteps of God therein.” I have doubtless done 
60 in great weakness and with much liability to error, and shall 
therefore be always delighted to learn not merely of Hofmann , 
but of Hengstenberg also. There may be many an error in the 
work I have written; but no one can charge me with want of 
hearty devotion or thoughtful research. Again, there is as much 
injustice as bitterness in the accusation brought against me, of 
giving way to the desire to teach God wisdom. Might I not, 
with equal justice, or rather injustice, bring the same charge 
against Hengstenberg , for saying at p. 67, that God must have 
caused the announcement of a personal Messiah and of his 
kingly character to be made in the Pentateuch, or for similar 
remarks which might be found in a hundred other passages of 
his writings ? But what shall I say, when Hengstenberg is so 
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carried away by his zeal as to maintain that, with the views 
which I hold on the relation between history and prophecy, I 
shall be compelled to erase the promise in Gen. xii. 3, “ In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed," as well as the pre¬ 
diction, “ I will make of thee a great nation,” since they also 
violate the natural order ? Such arguments as these bear upon 
the face of them convincing proof that the writer either could 
not, or would not, understand his opponent. 

The charge of naturalism, of destroying prophecy, &c., would 
only be justifiable, if I looked upon prophecy as Eivald does, 
as a natural product of the human mind, and supposed it to 
be attributable to an elevated and enlightened spirit, skilled 
in anticipating the future, as the result of the study of the 
history of the past. But Hengstenberg knows, or ought to 
know, that these are not my views. Prophecy, in my opinion, 
is an objective communication of divine knowledge to man, but 
one that is vitally associated with the circumstances of the age 
in which it is made, which supplies its wants and enters as an 
organic element into the general course of affairs. The depen¬ 
dence of prophecy upon history, as I understand it, is no other 
than this, that God does not scatter the seeds of prophecy, until 
by his guidance of history, he has brought the soil to such a 
state, that as soon as those seeds are scattered, they will strike 
their roots and bring forth fruit. The seeds of prophecy do not 
resemble the grains of wheat, which the Egyptians placed in the 
hands of thei* mummies, to lie there perhaps for thousands of 
years, before they fell into a genial soil, where they could unfold 
the blessing that was in them. They bear a far greater resem¬ 
blance to the sowing of the husbandman, who scatters every 
kind of seed at the proper season, and either seeks a fittihg soil, 
or makes it so by cultivation. 

Hengstenberg has left the field of scientific discussion, and 
made a very cutting appeal to my conscience. I am far from 
denying that any one has a right to do this. But before bring¬ 
ing against another charges so sweeping as those of naturalism, of 
shaping history, destroying prophecy, and sacrilegiously wishing 
to teach God wisdom, charges which, as Hengstenberg might 
well have known, would go to my heart like a two-edged 
sword, it is a duty to weigh the terms employed with greater 
care than Hengstenberg , in his excessive zeal, appears to have 
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exercised. I desire no mercy, even from Hengstenberg , but I 
desire justice and truth, and these I do not meet with. Nor can 
I avoid acknowledging that I look upon Hengstenberg as having 
even less right than others to speak upon such subjects in a way 
like this, for, were he measured by his own standard, he would 
hardly escape the same, or rather, I believe, far greater con¬ 
demnation. 1 shall not call it naturalism that we find him so 
often depriving miracles of their miraculous character, nor shall 
I say that he is a destroyer of prophecy, though so frequently he 
dissipates the concrete substance of a prophecy into shadowy 
ideas. I will not speak of him as shaping history, when he ex¬ 
plains away everything in it that displeases him, nor will I charge 
him with wishing to be wiser than God, when he so completely 
sets at nought all the laws of exegesis, in his interpretation of 
the miracles wrought by God for Israel, as to bring out exactly 
what he would have done if he had been in the place of God. 1 
As I have said I neither vriU nor can bring such severe and 
unjust charges against him; but I say with confidence and with¬ 
out reserve, that if Hengstenberg were measured by the same 
standard by which he has measured me, there are none of these 
charges which he would be able to rebut or evade. 

(7). Hengstenberg had formerly translated the passage under 
review: “ till rest, i.e. the bringer of rest, shall come," and had 
endeavoured to prove from such examples as 
that m ight be an abstract noun. But it is very clear that 

this explanation is not a true one, even apart from the context, 
the structure, and the parallelism of the verse. It might indeed 
be possible to defend the use of an abstract for a concrete noun; 
but as does oot mean to bring rest , but to enjoy rest y 

(Shiloh) cannot indicate one who brings rest, but one who 
enjoys it, and this is a predicate which can hardly be applied to 
the Messiah, who came not to enjoy rest himself, but to impart 
it to others (Gen. xii. 3). Hengstenberg has, therefore, done 
right in dropping this explanation, but he has done wrong in 
substituting for it one which is even weaker and more untenable. 
He now interprets Shibh as a personal appellative, or (what he 
appears to regard as the same thing) a proper name, and trans¬ 
lates it man of rest. He has been led to make this modification, 

iJSee my treatise on Jephthah’s Sacrifice in the luther. Zeitschrift, 1853. 
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partly by the discovery that such forms as n cannot 

possibly be abstract nouns, and partly by the fact that in every 
other passage, Shiloh is the proper name of the town in which 
the tabernacle was first set up after the conquest of the Holy 
Land. “ An interpretation,” he says at p. 74, “ which dissevers 
the connexion betwixt Shiloh and Shiloh, betwixt Shiloh and 
Solomon, betwixt Shiloh and the Prince of Peace, betwixt Shiloh 
and him “ whose right it is,” must for that very reason be 
self-condemned.” But this town of Shiloh is just the Achilles’ 
heel in Hengstenberg 8 explanation of the passage as referring to 
a personal Messiah, and, to say the least, it is not a prudent 
thing to run, with the heel exposed, upon the adversary’s sword. 
If once we decide that the passage alludes to the town of Shiloh, 
then all reference to a personal Messiah is hopelessly gone; for 
we shall have no other resource open to us than to say that the 
word Shiloh is the object of the passage, indicating the point at 
which they were to arrive. But how unsuitable does the con¬ 
jecture, expressed by Baumgarten and myself, that the town of 
Shiloh owes its name to this prophecy, appear in Hengstenbergs 
mouth! For such a thought is just as much at variance with 
his interpretation as it is in harmony with ours. Shiloh, he 
says, is a proper name, the name of the Messiah, and its appel¬ 
lative signification is man of rest . Then, Joshua named the 
town where he first erected the tabernacle “ man of rest” because 
Jacob had called the personal Messiah the man of rest! What 
an absurd idea! For what had the town of Shiloh to do with 
the personal Messiah, the future king of Israel ? What a ridi¬ 
culous name for a town: man of rest! Can we conceive of the 
Jews returning from the Babylonian captivity and calling Jeru¬ 
salem “ Messiah ” in commemoration of the rebuilding of the 
temple ? !! If not, it is just as inconceivable that Joshua should 
have given the name of Shiloh to the town where he erected the 
tabernacle, if Shiloh was then an appellative noun, or, as Heng¬ 
stenberg says, a proper name of the personal Messiah . 

Hengstenberg*s new interpretation has thus left all the weak 
points of his former explanation unaltered (we shall discuss them 
presently), and has merely added fresh impossibilities. He has 
even retained the weak point already referred to, viz. the deriva¬ 
tion of from which means salmis, securus fuit , 

maxime de eo qui prospera fortuna secure ufitur (Oesenius 
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thes.), and the inference that Shiloh can only mean a man of 
rest, in the sense of one who enjoys rest, not of a man who brings 
rest and peace. 

(8). The first and most essential question to be asked in con¬ 
nexion with the interpretation of this passage, the question, in 
fact, upon which everything else depends, is not whether the 
passage speaks of a personal Messiah or no, but whether 
is to be translated as the subject (“ till Shiloh come”), or as an 
object (“till he come to Shiloh”). To the latter rendering, 
which I gave in my first edition in the abstract form (“ till he 
comes to rest”), but in the present edition in the concrete shape 
(“ till he arrives at the place of rest,” i.e. at the place where rest 
shall be made apparent), Hengstenberg offers the following 
objections: (1) Shiloh, from its very form, cannot be an ab¬ 
stract or appellative noun, but must necessarily be either a con¬ 
crete adjective or a proper name, and (2) if Shiloh were either 
of the two former, the object, to which they were to come, would 
necessarily have been introduced with a preposition. 

1 do not consider the comparison of with *YYT3> 

absolutely inadmissible, although Hengstenberg 

has adopted Tuch’s arguments against such a comparison. Nor 
can I adopt the opinion of Delitzsch , that where there are 
already so many synonymes for the one word rest JirTOlJ* 

^ would be impossible that the form n should 

v v ▼ ! — • 

have the same meaning. Does the fact that there are four words 
in a language with the same meaning, rest, establish the impos¬ 
sibility of our meeting with a fifth ? Still I see no objection on 
the other hand to the derivation of Shiloh from an original form 
which is advocated by Hengstenberg and Tuch. The 
existence of such a form is rendered very probable by the nomen 
gentile which we meet with in 1 Kings xi. 29, xii. 15. 

But so much may be admitted without our being, therefore, un¬ 
able to interpret ** an abstract noun. Ewald , at least, 

informs us, that adjectives and abstract nouns are formed by the 
terminations an and on (Lehrbuch § 163 b.). The adjective 
signification he regards as the primary one, and states that at 
present there is no distinction in the terminations, but that it is 
certain that an was originally the form of the adjective, on that 
of the abstract noun. 
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We have already pointed out an instance, in which Hengsten- 
berg has condemned himself whilst attempting to rectify his 
opinion. We have another proof of this in the case before us ; 
but here also we must reverse the sentence as an unjust one. In 
the excess of his zeal, for example, in attempting to overthrow 
our explanation, he has adopted TucKs assertion, that “ it is 
quite impossible to give the word the signification of an appel¬ 
lative noun, since it is only in proper names, where the signifi¬ 
cation of the derivative suffix is of the less consequence, that 
on is shortened into oh” This reasoning suits TucKs inter¬ 
pretation very well, for in his opinion Shiloh is the name of 
the well-known town, in this and every other passage of the Old 
Testament, in which it occurs. But instead of sustaining Heng- 
stenbergs view, that Shiloh means a man of rest in the passage 
before us, it is directly opposed to it. Is Shiloh , then, simply a 
proper name in this connexion ? Is the word Messiah a proper 
name ? Are such terms as the king, the ruler, the conqueror, 
&c., proper names ? Undoubtedly these and other similar words 
may all become proper names, but they only become so when they 
are associated with particular individuals. Victor is primarily 
an appellative noun, but it becomes a proper name by becoming 
the name of a person; Shiloh is an appellative noun, but it be¬ 
comes a proper noun by being used as the name of a town ; so 
with the name Solomon, &c. If Jacob, then, predicted the 
coming of a man of rest , did he mean that “ man of rest” was 
to be his name ? Certainly not; he surely meant that he would 
be a man of rest, and did not intend to say whether that would 
be his name or not. If he had, he would have predicted some¬ 
thing, which was not fulfilled, for in Luke ii. 21, we do not read 
that “ when eight days were accomplished for the circumcising 
of the child, his name was called Shiloh” It is evident there¬ 
fore that if the word Shiloh in Gen. xlix. 10 refers to a person 
at all, it must be an appellative noun descriptive of that person, 
and not his proper name. The identification of an adjective 
and a proper name is a self-delusion, which in our case, at least, 
has not succeeded in imposing upon others also. 

With regard to the assertion itself, it is certainly true that 
only one exception can be found to the rule, that the abbre¬ 
viation of the ending on into oh took place in none but proper 
names. But the fact that there is at least one exception (rrDt^ 
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= death, hell, in Prov. xxvii. 20), is a proof that the rule is not 
an absolute one. And Ewald has shown that there are other 
analogous instances of the softening down of the final con¬ 
sonants: e.g . ronb* (Hos. ii. 14) for and rTHU9 (Job xli- 

18) for Shirjan (1 Kings xxii. 34) and Shirjon (1 Sam. xvii. 
38) ; vid. Lehrbuch § 163 seq. 

What, then, is the meaning of Shiloh ? Two things are cer¬ 
tain, that Shiloh is derived from the root an d that Shiloh 

was the name of a tovm. Either of these is sufficient to esta¬ 
blish the appellative signification of the word, from which un¬ 
doubtedly the name of the town originally sprang. And from 
these two data, even apart from the laws which regulated the 
formation of the language, we may argue conclusively that the 
original notion expressed by the word is either rest in the ab¬ 
stract, or, what I decidedly prefer, the place of rest , i.e., the 
place in which one rests, or where rest is first enjoyed. But we 
must defer the consideration of the question, whether, in the 
passage before us, Shiloh is the proper name of the well-known 
town, or still retains the appellative signification which was kept 
in view when the town was named. 

(9). It is not necessary to offer proofs that the verb 
is often followed by an accusative without a preposition, to 
indicate the object arrived at. We find it in various com 
nexions, both with proper and appellative nouns, e.g., to come 
to Shiloh, to come to Jerusalem, to come to the town, to come 
to the gate, to arrive at wisdom (Prov. ii. 19), to come to the 
sabbath (2 Kings xi. 9, i f° r the purpose of per- 

T - — 

forming the priestly duties of that day), to come to the feast 
(Lam. i. 4 fc^Q). But the arguments of our opponents 

assume that the objects can only stand without a preposition 
when it is a concrete , not when it is an abstract noun. And if 
the two expressions, “ to come to the sabbath,” and “ to come to 
the feast,” are not allowed to be cases in point, I must candidly 
confess that I know of no other instance in which is con- 
nected with an abstract noun without a preposition, and that in 
every other case we find it with places or persons. Still even if 
we must admit, that the ordinary rules of the language required 
a preposition with abstract nouns, this would not prove that 
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poetry may not have emancipated itself from this law, seeing that 
it always adopts so very different, and so much bolder a style. 

However I do not require this admission. I have already 
stated that I also regard the word Shiloh not as an abstract, but 
as a concrete noun, with the meaning place of rest . But I have 
not yet been able to determine, whether it is to be taken as an 
appellative or a proper noun. Should further investigation esta¬ 
blish the former, I have no doubt that it will be just as possible 
to do without the preposition in the phrase, “ to come to the 
place of rest” as in the other phrases “ to come to the town 
(Jer. xxii. 24), or “ to the gate ” (Gen. xxiii. 10, 18 ; Ps. c. 4). 

(10). There is nothing in the rules of the language, therefore, 
to prevent our rendering the passage "TV : “ till 

• T • • 

he come to the place of rest (town of rest).” Shiloh may he the 
object , and there is nothing to prove that it must be the sub¬ 
ject. This we have already demonstrated, and therefore all 
that we have to do here is to adduce still further evidence, and 
to answer Hengstenberg's objections. I said above that the 
parallelism of the verse leads us to consider Shiloh as the object. 
I have probably laid too much stress upon this argument, but I 
must still maintain so much at least, that in my view the parallelism 
is unmistakeably clear ; and Bengstenberg admits that the paral¬ 
lelism is “ somewhat concealed ” by his interpretation, inasmuch 
as, instead of (?) : “ till the bringer of peace comes, and he , to 
whom belongs the obedience of the nations"—we have in the 
second member, “ and to him belongs the obedience of the 
nations." 

The context and the train of thought in the blessing on Judah 
6peak much more decidedly and, as I think, with absolute proof 
in favour of my interpretation, and in opposition to Hengsten- 
berg’s. The following reasons may be assigned: (1), We should 
expect the word “ until” to introduce some information as to the 
course of Judah, and what would be the result of his uninter¬ 
rupted possession of the post of leader ? (2), What could induce 
the patriarch, when describing the blessings that awaited Judah, 
to look so far away from Judah himself, as to place the climax 
of the blessing in the announcement of a person, who is not said 
to have been connected with Judah in any way whatever ? For 
it is nowhere stated that the person, supposed to be indicated by 
Shiloh, will be the descendant of Judah, nor is this by any means 
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necessarily implied. (S), But even granting that the supposed 
person, Shiloh, can or rather must be regarded as descending 
from Judah, and that the word Shiloh describes the person of 
the Messiah according to his kingly office and his peace-bringing 
rule, then Jacob will have prophesied that Judah should rule 
until the ruler sprang from Judah, t.e., that Judah should rule 
till Judah ruled. There is no sense in this. (4), If the word 
Shiloh really denoted the Messiah, i.e ., a particular, well-defined 
personality, there would be every reason to expect that the 
article would be prefixed, and that thus the expression would be 
somewhat less general. (5), The first half of the tenth verse 
speaks only of Judah, and according to Hengstenberg another 
subject, viz., Shiloh, is introduced into the second half. Be it 
so ; but what are we to make of the next verse (11) which com¬ 
mences, “ he binds his colt to the vine," &c., “ he washes his 
garments in milk,” &c. ? Who is the he in this case ? Judah 
or Shiloh ? According to the laws of exegesis Hengstenberg 
ought to reply, Shiloh. But how does the description given in 
ver. 11 apply to the Messiah ? This verse is most clearly 
descriptive of Judah's inheritance in the Holy Land, a province 
rich in wine and milk. Hence Hengstenberg says without 
the least reserve (p. 74) : 4< What is here assigned to Judah, 
belongs to him only as a part of the whole, as a fellow-heir of 
the country flowing with milk and honey.” The subject is 
Judah , then, not Shiloh ? But what is to be done with the 
“Ae” in ver. 11, which can only refer to Shiloh? (6), The 
train of thought in the whole of Jacob's address to Judah (ver. 

8—12) requires that we should render Shiloh as an object, and 
precludes our taking it as the subject of this sentence. How 
beautifully and smoothly does thought link itself to thought with 
our interpretation ! What life there is in the whole section ; and 
how natural is every part! Judah, the praised one, is the con¬ 
queror of his enemies, the champion of his brethren. By his 
victorious, lion-like power, and his inalienable supremacy, Judah 
passes on from conflict to victory, from war to peace, and the 
nations gladly obey the conqueror. This peaceful and happy 
condition is still farther pictured in vers. 11, 12, by a descrip¬ 
tion of the abundant blessings to be enjoyed in the land, into 
which Judah enters as the leader of the rest. What man is 
there, with any feeling for the proper order and consecutiveness 
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of thought, who will not grant, that with this interpretation the 
connexion and the train of thought are as natural, and free from 
violence, as they are intelligible and easy ? And what does 
Hengstenberg say ? “We further remark, that verses 11 and 
12, which ancient and modern commentators ( e.g ., Kurtz ) have 
attempted to bring into artificial connexion with ver. 10, simply 
finish the picture of Judah's happiness by a description of the 
luxurious fulness of his rich territory" (p. 74). Indeed! Then 
the connexion, which I have pointed out, is artificial , and it is suf - 
ficient that Hengstenberg says so without waiting to prove it. 
But when we ask what natural, simple, and unforced connexion he 
suggests instead, we receive for answer, none. Now, undoubtedly, 
a connexion which has no existence at all, cannot be called an 
artificial connexion. But if there is any place, in which an 
expositor must necessarily find out the connexion between two 
consecutive sentences, it is just here between ver. 10 and those 
which follow. For as there is no subject named in ver. 11 seq., 
the subject must be sought in the verses immediately preceding, 
and, therefore, there must be a connexion between the two, which 
it is the duty of the expositor to point out. 

This is the exegetical ground on which I have based my view. 
I will not maintain that all these arguments are absolute proofs: 
on the contrary the only ones to which I attribute such force as 
this are Nos. 3, 5, and 6 ; though I do not regard the others as 
unimportant. Yet all that Hengstenberg has to say in reply to the 
whole of these multifarious arguments is found in the bare and 
unsupported assertion, that I have attempted to bring ver. 11 
into artificial connexion with ver. 10. 

If, now, we further consider the fact, that Shiloh is the 
name of a town, and that a town cannot possibly have been 
named the “ man of rest" or have been called by the personal 
name of the Messiah, I think I shall have adduced all the exe¬ 
getical proof that can be required of the impossibility of Heng¬ 
stenberg s opinions, whether new or old. 

The word Shiloh occurs forty-one times in the Old Testa¬ 
ment as the name of a town. What then is more natural than 
to suppose that in the forty-second passage, that is, the passage 
before us, either this town is expressly designated, or there is 
some essential connexion between the Shiloh mentioned here 
and the name of the town ? Everything depends upon the ques- 
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tion, whether the town was in existence in Jacob's time, or rather, 
whether it was then called Shiloh. For if so, there would be no 
doubt that Jacob's prophecy had reference to the town, and we 
should have to adopt the rendering of Tuch , Delitzsch , Diestd , 
and others : till he come to Shiloh. But if not, then the name 
of the town had some reference to Jacob's prophecy. Shiloh , 
therefore, will in that case have been used by Jacob as an appel¬ 
lative noun, meaning the place of rest , and will subsequently 
have become a proper name by being transferred to the town as 
the “ town of rest." 

I still give a decided preference to the latter explanation. All 
that I have said in opposition to the former appears to me as 
convincing as ever. Moreover, I am now of opinion that I can 
support my view, that the name of the town was changed with 
direct reference to Gen. xlix. 10, by biblical data (for which I 
am indebted to Hengstenberg himself, p. 81). In the first pas¬ 
sage, in which the word Shiloh occurs as the name of the town, 
viz., Josh. xvi. 6, we find it written Taanath-Shiloh, and shortly 
afterwards it is mentioned in a connexion which points unmis- 
takeably to Gen. xlix. 10. In Josh, xviii. 1, we read that “ the 
whole congregation assembled together at Shiloh , and set up the 
tabernacle of the congregation there, and the land was subdued 
before them ." With this we should compare Josh. xxi. 44: 
“ And the Lord gave them rest round about, according to all 
that he sware unto their fathers ; and there stood not a man of 
all their enemies before them ," &c., and Josh. xxii. 4: “ And now 
the Lord your God hath given rest unto your brethren , as he 
promised them; therefore, now return ye, and get you unto 
your tents," &c. From these passages we perceive that Israel 
regarded the erection of the tabernacle at Shiloh as a boundary¬ 
line in its history, marking the termination of its previous wan¬ 
derings and homeless condition, and the commencement of its 
quiet and peaceful possession of the land, which was promised 
to the fathers. And they had good reason for so doing, for the 
permanent erection of the tabernacle, the setting up and taking 
down of which had hitherto served as an invariable signal of 
the encampment and the departure of the Israelites during the 
journey through the desert, naturally served as a sign and gua¬ 
rantee of the termination of their wanderings and the attainment 
of a settled rest. What Jacob had foretold in his blessing to 
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the fathers, was now fulfilled (at least in a preliminary form). 
And whilst it was perfectly natural that the blessing of the 
patriarch should be remembered on that occasion, the passages 
referred to distinctly intimate that it was so remembered. When 
the tabernacle was set up at Shiloh in the place of its rest, all 
Israel had also arrived at its resting-place. If the town had 
actually been called Shiloh before, it was not till now that it be¬ 
came fully and truly what its name indicated, a place of rest 
To judge from appearance, however, this was not its name pre¬ 
viously, but it was so called for the first time on the occasion 
referred to , in commemoration of the important manner in 
which their previous history had been brought to a close. It is 
true that the absence of any reference to a city of Shiloh in the 
earlier history, is not a proof that no such town existed, or that 
it bore some other name, but it gives a certain amount of pro¬ 
bability to the assumption. More than this, the fact that, when 
the town is first mentioned, we find another name, Taanah , by 
the side of the name Shiloh, and that this name subsequently 
vanished, confirms the conclusion, to which we were brought by 
the other data mentioned above. There is not the least im¬ 
probability, therefore, in the opinion, which we have been led 
to form, that the town was formerly called Taanah, but that it 
received the name of Shiloh, after the erection of the tabernacle, 
with especial reference to Jacob's prophecy. 

Hengstenberg agrees with me in this, except that with the 
greatest naivete, he adopts the most incredible notion, that the 
town was named the man of rest or Messiah. But in a note on 
p. 81 (transl.), by the use of the word vielleicht (perhaps) he sug¬ 
gests the possibility that the name Taanath-Shiloh, in Josh. xvi. 
6, “ may not be a combination of the earlier and later names, but 
the full form of the original name, of which the latter, Shiloh, 
is only an abbreviation. From the well-ascertained and common 
signification of the word we are entitled to translate 

Taanath-Shiloh : the futurity , or the appearance of Shiloh . 
Shiloh shall come : such was the watchword at that time. The 
word Taanah would then correspond to the of the funda¬ 
mental passage."— Hengstenberg has certainly acted with great 
prudence, in leaving a backdoor open, when setting up his im¬ 
possible theory ; only it is unfortunate that it should lead to a 
VltT) nn- For (1) There is something very beautiful and 
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edifying in the assurance that “ ‘ Shiloh will cornel was the 
watchword of the time;” but unfortunately this assertion is a 
mere piece of imagination, as there is not the slightest or most 
remote trace of such a watchword in the whole of the book of 
Joshua. The actual watchword is given most clearly and un- 
mistakeably in Josh, xviii. 1, xxi. 44, xxii, 4: “ Jehovah has 
given rest to Israeli' and this watchword was incorporated in the 
new name, that was given to the town. (2). It is just as fatal 
an objection, that the “ well-ascertained and common” significa¬ 
tion of does not admit of the explanation: the future, or 
the appearance of Shiloh. n3Nn> J er - ii. 24, is generally 
admitted to mean sexual connection, coitus. And even if we 
assume that this is merely a derivative meaning, and that the 
primary meaning (the one applicable here), is a meeting , or com¬ 
bination, it will not be easy to extract from this the idea of the 
“ future, or appearance, of the Messiah.” The verb is not 
used in the Kal. In the Piel, Pual, and Hithpael it has the 
meaning to light upon, to happen accidentally , and the notion 
of that which is accidental always appears as essentially con¬ 
nected with the verb. The meaning of the Kal, from which 
Taanah is derived, is given by both Gesenius (p. 123), and 
Fiirst (Handworterbuch 112), as, “ to be a suitable, convenient, 
proper time ; to meet or fit exactly/* This does not in any way 
suit the explanation “ future of the Messiah.” If this be the 
true meaning of the Kal, the proper interpretation of Taanath- 
Shiloh would be not “ Shiloh’s future,” but “ Shiloh’s present.” 
The name could only be intended to say: what Shiloh signifies, 
has now come to pass. And this would harmonise with my views 
very well, but not with those of Hengstenberg. 

(11). “ Up to the time of their arrival in Shiloh,” says 
Hengstenberg , p. 72, “ Judah was never in possession of the 
sceptre, or lawgiver ; and this reason would alone be sufficient 
to overthrow the opinion, which we are now combating” (viz., 
that advocated by Tuch, Delitzsch , &c.) “ We have already 

proved that, by these terms, royal power and dominion are de¬ 
signated, and that, for this reason, the beginning of the fulfil¬ 
ment cannot be sought for in any period previous to the time of 
David.” This argument is equally applicable to the views I 
entertain. I will not enter into a controversy with Hengsten¬ 
berg on account of his having translated pprnp lawgiver, though 
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I regard this rendering as decidedly erroneous, and feel myself 
compelled by Num. xxi. 18 (where the word is used in just the 
same connexion and from the same point of view as in Gen. 
xlix. 10), to render it the ruler's staff. But it is an assertion 
altogether without foundation to say that Shebeth and Mchokek 
can only refer to royal supremacy. The context in the case 
before us shows, that they must both of them be interpreted as 
referring to the lead taken by the tribe of Judah. Shebeth 
occurs in Judg. v. 14, as the staff of the head of the tribe of 
Zebulon, and M’ckokek in Num. xxi. 18, as the ruler's staff held 
by the nobles of the nation. And in neither of these passages 
can it denote really royal insignia.— Hengstenberg then con¬ 
tinues (p. 72, 73) : “ But even if we were to come down to the 
mere leadership of Judah, we could demonstrate that this did 
not belong to him. His marching in front of the others cannot, 
even in the remotest degree, be considered as a leadership. Moses, 
who belonged to another tribe, had been solemnly called by God 
to the chief command. Nor was Joshua of the tribe of Judah." 
But in spite of all this, the fact, that when Jacob said, “ the sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the rulers staff from the place 
between his feet," he merely thought of the lead to be taken by 
the tribe, may be inferred (1), from the passage itself, for he 
promises the sceptre and the staff to the tribe, and not to one 
particular member of it; and (2), with still greater certainty 
from the relation between the words addressed to Judah, and 
those previously addressed to Reuben , Simeon , and Levi .— 
Reuben , the first-born, had forfeited the pre-eminence in might 
and dignity, which properly belonged to him, on account of his 
wickedness. And for a similar reason, the pre-eminence in 
might and dignity, which naturally belonged to the first-born, 
could not be transferred to either Simeon or Levi. The 
patriarch's eye then fell upon Judah , and he at once exclaimed: 
“ It is thou my son, the children of thy father bend before thee." 
Thus Judah was assured of the pre-eminence in dignity and 
power, which had been taken away from Reuben. And what 
was this pre-eminence in power and dignity, or the bending 
of the other children before this one, but the leadership and 
rule ? But, replies Hengstenberg , in the journey through the 
desert and during the conquest of the promised land, Judah was 
not the leader. In making this remark, however, (1), He overlooks 
VOL. II. F 
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the fact, that the words of Jacob speak of the leadership of 
one tribe among the rest. Moses and Joshua were what they 
were, not on account of their belonging to this or that tribe, but 
by virtue of an extraordinary call on the part of Jehovah. 
Judah was still the first of the tribes, notwithstanding that 
neither Moses nor Joshua belonged to that tribe. “In every 
numbering of the people, Judah appears as the most important 
and populous of the tribes, and whenever the camp broke up, 
Judah led the way. When the land was divided, it was Judah 
again which received its inheritance in Gilgal before any other 
tribe.” (Delitzsch.) (Compare also Hcngstenberg 8 remarks at 
p. 76 seq.). Moreover, the blessing pronounced upon Judah by 
Moses was based upon the fact, that Judah was the acknowledged 
leader of the tribes. Hengstenberg himself says with reference 
to this (p. 79) : “ The whole announcement (of Moses concerning 
Judah) is based upon the supposition that Judah is the fore¬ 
champion of Israel; and this supposition refers us back to Gen. 
xlix. This is especially apparent in the words: ‘ bring him to 
his people/ on which light is thrown only by Gen. xlix. It is 
for his people that Judah engages in foreign wars, and the Lord, 
fulfilling the words: ‘ from the prey, my son, thou goest up/ 
brings him safely to his people.” Is not this a leadership, or 
chieftainship?—(2), We have also to observe, that our inter¬ 
pretation, at all events, does not compel us to regard the fulfil¬ 
ment of the prophecy contained in Gen. xlix. 10, as completed, 
exhausted, and therefore terminated by the erection of the taber¬ 
nacle at Shiloh. The conquest of the land by Joshua ushered in 
the period in which the Israelites were to dwell in peace and 
quiet in a land of their own. But when it became apparent 
that the repose already secured was to be mixed up with, and 
even exchanged for, disquiet and trouble, it was also apparent 
that Jacob's prophecy was not yet absolutely fulfilled, that it had 
only received a provisional fulfilment, and was now entering 
upon a new stage, which would lead to a later fulfilment in a 
higher sense and wider form. We are, therefore, justified in 
appealing to the progressive development of the chieftainship of 
Judah during the subsequent history, as first exhibited in Judges 
i. 2, xx. 18 (vid. Hengstenberg , p. 81), and continually advanc¬ 
ing till the time of David, and then till that of Christ. 
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(12). Having thus exhibited the exegetical proofs, that Jacob 
did not announce a personal bringer of rest, but merely a period 
and a place of Messianic rest, and having defended these proofs 
against all attacks, it will now be perfectly in keeping and very 
proper, that we should show how completely this exegetical 
result answers to the historical data furnished by that age, and 
in how vital, harmonious, and organic a manner history and pro¬ 
phecy are blended together. I have already entered fully, and 
as I think conclusively, into this subject. All therefore that I 
have to do, is to refer to what I have said before. But it is 
necessary here to test the arguments by which Hengstenberg , in 
his description of the connexion between this prophecy and his¬ 
tory, has attempted to establish his views and overthrow mine. 
We read, for example, on p. 67 : “ The promises which were first 
given to Jacobs parents and then transferred to Jacob himself, 
included two things: first , a numerous progeny and the possession 
of Canaan ; and, secondly , the blessing which should come 
through his descendants upon all nations. How, then, could it 
be expected that Jacob, in transferring these blessings to his 
sons, and while in spirit seeing them already in possession of the 
promised land, and describing the places of abode which they 
should occupy, should have entirely lost sight of the second 
object which was much the more important, and just as often re¬ 
peated ?” There are two statements here which are not true: (1), 
It is not true that the second portion of the prophecy is as often 
repeated as the first. It is only in those promises in which Jehovah 
himself pronounces the blessing directly, formally, and solemnly 
upon the three patriarchs (on Abraham, Gen. xii. 3 and 18, xxii. 
17 seq. ; on Isaac, xxvi. 4; on Jacob, xxviii. 14), that the 
spiritual blessing is mentioned in connexion with the temporal. 
In Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 16, xv. 5, 18, xvii. 4—8 and 16, we have a 
whole series of promises made by God to the patriarchs, in which 
the temporal blessings alone are referred to. (2), It is not true 
(at least according to our interpretation), that Jacob has alto¬ 
gether passed over the blessing which was to flow through his 
descendants to all the nations of the earth. It is expressed in 
ver. 10, “ and to him shall the willing obedience (the cheerful 
submission) of the people be.” No doubt the reference made 
by Jacob, when blessing his sons, to benefits of a spiritual kind, is 
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less distinct than in Gen. xii. 3, xxvi. 4, xxviii. 14, where Jehovah 
himself bestows and describes the blessing. But this is equally 
applicable to Gen. xxvii. 29, where Isaac bestows the blessing 
upon Jacob. The relation between these striking variations in 
the patriarchal blessing has already been examined and put in 
the proper light (vid. Vol.i. § 72. 4, and my Einheit der Genesis , 
p. 94, 95). We see here the difference between the objective pro¬ 
clamation of the blessing on the part of God, and the subjective 
apprehension of that blessing on the part of the patriarchs. On 
this point I need not repeat what I have already written. 

Hengstenberg continues (p. 67), “ Is it not probable that, as 
formerly from among the sons of Abraham and Isaac, so now 
from among the sons of Jacob, he should be pointed out who 
should become the depository of this promise, which was acquir¬ 
ing more and more of a definite shape ?* We reply (1), It is not 
true that this blessing had acquired more and more of a definite 
shape from the time of Abraham's call to that of Jacob's death. 
On the contrary, the whole of the descriptions and repetitions 
referred to above, which extended over the entire patriarchal age, 
did not open it a hair's-breadth wider, and nowhere, I say no¬ 
where, did it receive a more definite shape till Gen. xlix. This 
is a fact of great significance, that the blessing, however often it 
was repeated, was not extended or more clearly defined during 
the whole of the patriarchal age. And for that reason we have 
at least no a priori ground for expecting, that under Jacob, who 
stood upon the same footing, under the same influences, with the 
same hopes, this blessing would make such enormous progress 
in the attainment of a more definite shape. (2), It shows an 
utter want of insight into the nature of the progress observable 
in the patriarchal age, when Hengstenberg , in so unreserved a 
manner, desires and expects, that because a distinction had been 
made between Isaac and Ishmael, and between Jacob and Esau, 
the blessing being transmitted to the one to the exclusion of the 
other, therefore the same distinction should be made by the 
blessing of Jacob among his twelve sons. Did Judah, then, 
stand in exactly the same relation to his eleven brethren as Isaac 
to Ishmael, or Jacob to Esau ? Did the selection of Judah from 
the twelve amount to a rejection of the rest, a severance from the 
tree of the history of salvation ? (3), I have maintained that 

there is some progress apparent in Jacob's blessing, viz., in the 
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elevation of Judah above his brethren, but I cannot possibly class 
this elevation with the distinction made between Isaac and Ish- 
mael, or between Jacob and Esau. 

Again, at p. 68, we read: “ If we do not admit the reference 
in this passage to the Messiah, then a very large department of 
the future, which was notoriously accessible to Jacob, is left un¬ 
touched by his announcement/'—This sentence is left without 
any proof. But an ipse dixit is not admissible in the field 
of science. Let Hengstenberg demonstrate to us, therefore, 
that the expectation of a personal Messiah was a “ depart¬ 
ment of the future which was notoriously accessible to Jacob !” 
—Till then, I shall very properly continue to doubt it. Still, the 
Spirit of God, by whose inspiration Jacob prophesied, was not 
necessarily restricted to that department of the future which was 
notoriously accessible to Jacob; and therefore the Spirit of God 
may have opened up to him for the first time a department of 
the future which had not been accessible before. Let us assume, 
then, for the moment, that Hengstenberg has given a correct in¬ 
terpretation of Gen. xlix. 10. In that case the expectation of a 
personal Messiah would be set forth in this passage in a manner 
so clear and intelligible, so definite and free from ambiguity, that 
the anticipation of a personal Messiah must henceforth have 
pointed out a department of the future notoriously accessible to 
every Israelite, and therefore most certainly to Moses. It is an 
indisputable fact, however, that in his blessing on the twelve 
tribes, which is completely parallel and analogous to Jacob's 
blessing on his sons, Moses does not make the slightest reference 
to a personal Messiah. Hence, if Hengstenberg's exegesis of 
Gen. xlix. 10 be the correct one, there is an entire department 
of the future which was accessible to Moses, and yet which is 
not in any way referred to in his announcement. It is evident, 
therefore, that either Hengstenberg s mode of arguing is inad¬ 
missible, or his assertion that, after Jacob's prophecy, the expec¬ 
tation of a personal Messiah was a department of the future 
notoriously accessible to every Israelite, is incorrect. 

“ If," he proceeds (p. 68), “ the reference of the passage to a 
personal Messiah be explained away, we should certainly be at 
a loss to discover, where the fundamental prophecy of the Messiah 
can possibly be found. We should then, in the first place, 
be thrown upon the Messianic Psalms—especially Ps. ii. and 
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cx. But as it is the office of prophecy alone to make known to 
the congregation truths absolutely new, it would subvert the 
whole relation of Psalm-poetry to prophecy if, in these Psalms, 
we were to seek for the origin of the expectations of a personal 
Messiah. They are unintelligible unless we recognise in Shiloh 
the first name of the Messiah.”—Is this proof ? Is there any 
one holding our views, who would think of appealing to Ps. ii. 
and cx. as the primary prophecy, the source and starting point 
of the expectation of a personal Messiah ? Have we not 2 Sam. 
vii. ? And why should not this be regarded as the primary 
prophecy on which Ps. ii. and cx. are based ? 

Lastly, on p. 70 he says: “ But the historical point of con¬ 
nexion for the announcement of a personal Messiah, which here 
at once, like a flash of lightning, illuminates the darkness, is by 
no means so completely wanting as is commonly asserted. . . 

. . . All the blessings of salvation, which the congregation 

possessed at the time when Jacob’s blessing was uttered, had 
come to them through single individuals. . . . Why should 

not Abraham be as fit a type of the Messiah as Moses, Joshua, 
and David ? .... Or why not Joseph, who, according to 

Gen. xlvii. 2, ‘ nourished his father and his brethren, and all 
his father’s household,’ and whom the grateful Egyptians called 
‘the Saviour of the world.’”—This is evidently the most plau¬ 
sible, or rather the only plausible argument which Hengstenberg 
has employed in opposition to my interpretation. And yet it is 
mere plausibility, which vanishes as soon as any one takes the 
trouble to examine my arguments more closely. I have said, 
for example, that in Jacob’s time the Messianic expectation was 
still bound up with the promise and expectation, that the unity 
of the family would be expanded into the plurality of a nation. 
The entrance of salvation could not be regarded as dependent 
upon the selection and singling out of any individual. On the 
contrary, from the nature of their previous historical experience, 
this could only be regarded as deferring the end desired. For 
whilst, on the one hand, the multiplication of the family into 
a great nation, and the possession of a land of their own, had 
been made prominent in all the promises, as the first and for the 
present the only conditions of the entrance of salvation, on the 
other hand, when any had hitherto been singled out, it had 
always involved the exclusion of others from the chosen commu- 
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nity and the necessity for a fresh commencement. It was not 
till the unity of the family had been expanded into the plurality 
of the nation, and it had been historically demonstrated that it 
was not only advantageous but necessary, that this plurality 
should be recondensed into the unity of one helping, saving, and 
governing individual, that the true foundation was laid, on which 
the expectation of a personal Messiah could be based. 

(13). On p. 76 sqq. Uengstenberg traces the blessing on 
Judah through the entire history of Israel, for the purpose of 
showing that this prophecy was made prominent in every period 
of the Old Testament, and particularly that the Shiloh passage 
was understood by the biblical writers and prophets in the same 
way in which he has interpreted it. But we have still only ar¬ 
guments in which confident assertions are used as substitutes for 
proof. Thus in p. 83 he says : “ There cannot be a doubt that 
David gave his son the name Solomon, because he hoped that he 
would be a type of the Shiloh” predicted by Jacob. We cannot 
be required to examine these arguments one by one, and treat 
them as they deserve. I will merely notice two points more. 
On p. 79 Hengstenberg mentions the blessing of Moses. He 
very properly maintains that this is connected with the blessing 
of Jacob, and that it carries it forward. How then, we ask, are 
we to explain the fact that Moses* blessing on Judah does not 
contain the slightest trace of the expectation of a personal Mes¬ 
siah, if that of Jacob had already announced this expectation in 
so clear and unmistakeable a manner, and had placed it on so 
firm and indestructible a foundation? My answer to this question 
may be found in Vol. i. § 98.2. But what is Hengstenberg 7 8 reply 
from his standpoint ? The most charitable supposition, which 
I gladly adopt, is that he makes no reply. For if the answer is 
to be found in p. 79, where he says, “even the remarkable 
brevity of this utterance (Moses* blessing on Judah) points back 
to the blessingof Jacob ; and with this brevity the length of the 
blessing upon Levi, of whom too little had been said by Jacob, 
corresponds,**—I must say that I have seldom met with anything 
more flimsy. For why is the blessing on Joseph so long in both 
instances, if length and brevity alternated in the two blessings ? 
—In conclusion, I will again refer to Ezek. xxi. 32. It is time 
that the words tOEttTEn "MEN should cease to be taken 

as the rule by which to render and explain the word Shiloh, in 
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Gen. xlix. 10, especially after the theory, that * 8 but 

another form of n’^© = *&© = *b ha 8 been most properly 

V V V “*• 

given up as utterly fallacious. Moreover, we should altogether 
abstain from attributing to the prophet Ezekiel such a play upon 
words, as Hengstenberg imputes to him when he says (p. 86) : 
“ the words l©ty which Ezekiel puts in the place 

of Shiloh, on the ground of Ps. lxxii., allude to the letters of the 
latter word which form the initials (?) of the words in Ezekiel. 
That ^ is the main letter in is shown by the common 

abbreviation of it into and that the n in unessential, 

is proved by the circumstance, that the name of the place is often 
written rfoof” If the passage in Ezekiel bore any conscious 
reference to Gen. xlix. 10, and this I no longer dispute, it is not 
to be regarded as an explanation or confirmation of it, but simply 
as a free allusion to the passage, which the prophet has enriched 
with the fulness of his own more expanded views in relation 
to the coming Messiah. 


DEATH OF JACOB AND JOSEPH. 

§ 4. (Gen. xlix. 28—1. 26).—When the patriarch had thus 
looked forward with prophetic eye; had seen his descendants in 
possession of the land of his pilgrimage ; and had announced in 
prophetic words the vision he had seen: he concluded by uttering 
with renewed earnestness the last wish of his life, that he might 
be buried there, in the land of his reminiscences and hopes, and 
in the family grave of his fathers. The execution of this 
wish, of which Joseph had already given him an assurance on 
oath, he now pressed most urgently upon all his sons. His 
account with life was closed, and he died at the age of 147 
years. (1). Joseph had the body embalmed by his physicians in 
the Egyptian mode, and after the usual period of mourning, ob¬ 
tained Pharaoh’8 permission, and went with all his brethren and 
their households to convey the corpse to its place of destination. 
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The Israelites were accompanied to the borders of the promised 
land , by a solemn and numerously attended funeral procession of 
Egyptian courtiers and officers of state. There they remained for 
seven days mourning together; after which the Egyptians departed , 
and left the members of the family to bury the corpse in the cave 
of Machpelah. (2). The guilty conscience of Joseph’s brethren 
now began to trouble them again, and they became uneasy, lest 
Joseph should perhaps have only deferred their well-merited 
punishment till their aged father’s death. But the noble-minded 
deliverer and protector of his family anticipated their fears, and 
dispelled them with words of comfort: “ Ye thought evil against 
me; but God meant it unto good to bring to pass, as it is this 
day, to save much people alive.” Joseph lived sufficiently long 
to witness the commencement of the fulfilment of his father’s 
blessing, for he saw his grandchildren and great-grandchildren ; 
and as his end approached, looking with faith at the promises of 
the future, he took an oath of the children of Israel, that when¬ 
ever these promises were fulfilled, they would carry his bones 
with them to the promised land. He died at the age of 110 
years. His body was embalmed and placed in a mummy-case for 
preservation. (3). 

(1). On chap. xlix. 33: “ And when Jacob had made an end 
of commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet into the bed, 
and yielded up the ghost,” Calvin correctly observes: non est 
supervacua locutio, nempe qua exprimere vult Moses placidam 
sancti viri mortem, ac si dixisset, sanctum senem tranquillo 
animi statu membra direxisse quo volebat, qualiter eani et vegeti 
se ad somnum componere solentand if. Baumgarten adds : 
“ Jacob is the only one of the Old Testament patriarchs, 
whom we are able to accompany to his very last hour. And 
here we see how the Old Testament death-bed was surrounded 
by brightness and peace, the fear of death being swallowed up 
in the certain hope of the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God.”—On the family-vault and the interest attaching to it in 
the mind* of the patriarchs, see Yol. i. § 66. 
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(2). For the Egyptian customs referred to here, consult Heng- 
stenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 66 sqq. (translation). 
The fact that Joseph is said to have possessed a large number of 
physicians , may be explained from Herodotus (ii. 84), where we 
read that there were special physicians in Egypt for every disease. 
On the different modes in which the mummies were prepared, see 
Herodotus (ii. 86—88) and Diodorus (i. 91). Compare also 
Friedreich on the Bible (ii. 199 sqq.). The difference between 
the account given here, that Joseph's physicians embalmed his 
father, and the statement of Diodorus (1. c.) to the effect that 
there was a regularly organised, hereditary guild appointed for 
that purpose, and that the different departments were assigned 
to different individuals, may easily be explained, if we take into 
consideration the different periods to which the two accounts refer. 
Hengstenherg is certainly correct in saying (p. 67) that “it is 
quite natural to suppose, that in the most ancient times this 
operation was performed by those to whom any one entrusted 
it; but that afterwards, when the embalming was executed 
more according to the rules of art, a distinct class of operators 
gradually arose." There is a striking coincidence between the 
statement made here, that the whole period of mourning, evi¬ 
dently including the forty days of embalming, extended to 
seventy days, and the account given by Diodorus (i. 72, 91). 
Hengstenherg (p. 68) has shown that there is no discrepancy 
between Herodotus, ii. 85, and Diodorus , i. 72, 91. The ex¬ 
travagances of the funeral rites of the Egyptians are depicted iu 
both these passages, and their monuments show the intensity 
and solemnity of their lamentations (vid. Wilkinson , i. 256). 
Joseph appeals to the courtiers to intercede for him, and obtain 
Pharaoh’8 permission to bury the corpse in Canaan. The rea¬ 
son why Joseph did not lay his own request before the king, 
has been correctly explained by Hengstenherg (ut supra) on the 
ground that, according to Egyptian customs, Joseph allowed his 
hair and beard to grow during the term of mourning {Herod. 
ii. 36), and that no one was permitted to enter the presence of 
the king in this unseemly condition (Gen. xli. 14). Moreover, 
the request had reference to Joseph himself, for as a matter of 
course, the minister of a well organised state could not leave the 
country without the knowledge and consent of the king. The 
rest of the brethren required no royal permission to bury the 
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body in Canaan and accompany it thither. The fact that so 
numerous and influential a body of the Egyptians, viz. the elders 
of the house of Pharaoh {i.e. the officers of the court), and the 
elders of the land of Egypt (the state officials), accompanied the 
procession, most likely with an armed guard, shows how highly 
Joseph was esteemed and beloved by both the court and the king. 
“ The custom oi funeral-proces&ions ,” says Rossellini , ii.3, p. 395. 
“existed in every province of Egypt and in every age of its history. 
We have seen representations of them in the oldest graves of 
Elethyas; there are similar ones in those of Saqqarah and Gizzeh, 
and others also exactly like them in the tombs of Thebes, which 
belong to the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties.” To this, Hengsten- 
berg adds, “ When we look at the representations of processions for 
the dead upon the monuments, we can fancy we see the funeral 
train of Jacob (yid. Taylor , p. 182).”—As the threshing-floor 
A tad (itSNrr ni * buck-thorn threshing-floor), at which 

the Egyptians turned back after seven days' mourning, is on the 
other side, i.e. the east, of the Jordan, the procession did not 
take the nearest road, by Gaza and through the territory of the 
Philistines, but went by a long circuitous route round the Dead 
Sea, and so crossed the Jordan and entered Canaan on the 
eastern side. The reason of this may be attributable to political 
circumstances, with which we are unacquainted. So large a 
procession, attended by an armed guard, would probably have 
met with difficulties from the contentious Philistines. It is a 
remarkable coincidence, however, that Jacobs corpse should 
have taken, or have been compelled to take, the same road, 
which his descendants were afterwards obliged to follow in their 
journey to the promised land. We should not be surprised to 
find some critic detecting in this an unmistakeable proof, that 
the road, by which the legend states that the body of Jacob was 
carried, was first taken from the journey of the Israelites. 
For our part, however, we do not hesitate to express our opinion 
most freely, that we discover in this similarity of route one of 
those events, unintentional and therefore apparently acci¬ 
dental, that abound in history in general, but particularly in 
sacred history, and from the stand-point of the observer are 
proofs of the prophetic character with which the biblical history 
is always secretly pervaded. Tuch (p. 593), with his usual 
delight at the discovery and imputation of crudities, says that 
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the Egyptian escort is described in the Saga as stopping short 
before reaching the Jordan, because “ the foreign attendants 
could not be allowed to tread the holy promised landand so 
important does he consider the discovery, that he has had the 
words printed in italics. But where do we find, in any part of 
the Old Testament, the least trace of so harsh and trivial an 
idea ? And how particularly crude and absurd would such a 
notion have been, at a time when the “ holy promised land ” was 
entirely in the possession and occupation of foreigners. But 
Tuch himself assigns the true and perfectly satisfactory reason 
for the departure of the Egyptians, when he says: “ the actual 
interment of the corpse was a matter for the family alone." 
This sufficiently explains, why the Egyptians only accompanied 
them to the frontier of Canaan. Had so numerous an escort 
gone further, it might have excited political disturbances in 
Canaan. From the very nature of the case, too, an escort only 
goes, as a rule, to the line which separates their own from a 
Foreign land. But in this instance the procession had hitherto 
passed only through a desert, in which there were none but 
nomad-hordes, and therefore the boundary of Canaan, at which 
the escort stopped, might be regarded in a certain sense as the 
boundary of Egypt, especially when we consider, that it was their 
intention to pay the greatest honour to the funeral procession, by 
going as far as they possibly could. No one will consider it an 
improbable thing, that the place where the Egyptians encamped, 
by the floor of A tad, may have received the name “ meadow of 
the Egyptians," SlN from the fact that this splendid pro¬ 

cession sojourned there for seven days ; and^it will hardly be 
regarded as a crime, either against the grammar or the lexicon, 
that the author should have laid stress upon the paronomasia 
between this name and bit* “ mourning of the 

Egyptians." We have no means of determining the site of the 
threshingfloor of Atad with exactness. Jerome identifies it 
with Beth-Hogla, two miles from the Jordan on the road to 
Jericho, t.e. to the west of the Jordan (vid. Onomast. art. Area 
Atad), but this is at variance with the evident meaning of the 
text. 

(3). In v. 23 we read that the children of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh, were born on Joseph's lap. From chap. xxx. 3 it is 
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evident that this can only mean, that they were adopted by him ; 
and as that would not lay the foundation of a new tribe, the 
tribes of Israel having been fixed once for all, it could only involve 
the transfer of Joseph's special rights and property to these 
children of Machir, vid. § 2. The body of Joseph was placed 
in a wooden sarcophagus. The Egyptian coffins were generally 
constructed of sycamore wood, and were made to resemble the 
human body. (See Herodotus ii. 86). M. Baumgarten has 
most truly observed : “ the last instructions, which Joseph gave 
to his brethren, and made them swear that they would fulfil, 
are peculiarly important. Joseph remained an Egyptian to the 
day of his death, and was, therefore, separated from his brethren. 
If, then, before his death, he expressed his certain hope that 
they would one day return to Canaan, and his wish to be 
associated with that return, his former separation must have 
given the greater force to such a desire. From that time for¬ 
ward the coffin with Joseph's remains became an eloquent wit¬ 
ness of the fact that Israel was only a temporary sojourner in 
the land of Egypt, and continued to turn its face towards Canaan, 
the promised land." 

The intercourse between Joseph and his brethren terminated 
with their anxiety on account of the injury, which they were con¬ 
scious of having inflicted upon him, and with Joseph's declaration 
of his forgiving love, by which he removed all doubt as to the un¬ 
alterable nature of the reconciliation that had taken place, and 
the perpetuity of his affection for them. Henceforth the brethren 
were able to give themselves up to the full enjoyment of the rich 
provision he had made for them, without any lingering fear lest 
they might one day be punished for their fault, by one whom 
they had so deeply injured, in fact without a thought that such 
a thing was any longer possible. The touching history of Joseph 
is now lying in all its completeness before us, and we have there¬ 
fore a fitting opportunity for surveying it as a whole. 

All the teachers of the Christian Church, who regard the Old 
Testament history as the result of God’s special and supernatural 
direction, have recognised in Joseph a distinct type of Christ (< e.g . 
Sack , Apologetik 2. A. p. 340 seq.). “ In the person of Joseph," 
says Luther , “ God foreshadowed both. Christ and his entire king¬ 
dom in the most brilliant manner in a bodily form. He received 
his name on account of his perpetually growing and increasing, 
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heaping up and accumulating, for Joseph means one who adds. 
And the crowning point of the figure is this: as Joseph was 
treated by his brethren, so was Christ treated by his brethren, 
i.e. 9 by the Jews/’ Following this rule, there are some who have 
discovered the most striking agreement between Josephs call 
and the events of his life on the one hand, and those of Christ on 
the other, even in the most trifling, and apparently the most 
accidental circumstances (vid. e.g. Vitringa observv. ss. L vi. c. 
21; Heim , Bibelstunden i. 540 sqq. and others without num¬ 
ber). There is, in our opinion, just ground for regarding Jo¬ 
seph as a type. But in this, as in other instances, the true 
historical relation between the type and the antitype has been 
reversed. The proper method would have been, first of all, to 
determine the fact , that the position, the calling, and the task of 
Joseph bore the same relation to the lower stage of development, 
at which the kingdom of God had then arrived, as was borne by 
those of Christ to the fulness of time, or the time of fulness, and 
also to decide how, why , and to what extent such a resemblance 
existed. When this had been done, then would have been the time 
to show that the resemblance, which can be traced between the 
events and results of their lives, was necessary and essential; 
whereas otherwise it could only be regarded as accidental, and 
therefore unimportant, or else as purely imaginary. And in this 
way it would be shown, that the dissimilarities, which would 
otherwise appear sufficient to outweigh and destroy the resem¬ 
blance, were equally necessary and essential. Instead of this, 
expositors have contented themselves with a merely external 
comparison of particular phenomena, and thus have lost them¬ 
selves in strange and arbitrary conjectures, and grasped a base¬ 
less and visionary result. 

There are two things to be considered in the history of Joseph, 
his relation to heathenism, and his relation to his own people. 
He brought salvation to the heathen, and to his brethren also. 
We have already shown, in § 1 and 2, both Aon; and why Joseph's 
peculiar position as the deliverer of Egypt, the representative of 
the whole heathen world, was in itself a prophetic event; an 
event, which was the result of the deepest impulses at work in 
his history, and which, although merely transient and imperfect, 
on account of the imperfection of the age of Joseph himself, and 
of the circumstances, was for that very reason prophetic. But 
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the salvation, which was to proceed from the house of Israel, 
was not merely salvation for the Gentiles , but first of all salva¬ 
tion for the house of Israel itself. And in this respect also, the 
moving principle of the history of Israel was typically exhibited 
in the person and life of Joseph. The reason and the cause of 
this prototypical manifestation of Israels vocation, precisely at 
that time, and in the person of Joseph, are one and the same. 
We have already explained, that the patriarchal epoch formed 
the first complete and definite stage of the kingdom of God in 
Israel; and that this stage bore the same relation to the whole 
of the Old Testament history, as the smaller of two concentric 
circles bears to the larger. The common centre will generate in 
both the same forms ; but in the smaller circumference these forms 
are on a smaller and less perfect scale, in the larger they reach 
their fullest development. So we do find in Joseph the noblest 
blossom of the patriarchal life, the embodiment of all the 
true worth that it possessed; but in Christ we see the perfect 
blossom, the entire fulness of the whole of the Old Testament 
dispensation. 

The opposition which Christ and Joseph both met with from 
their own people, the hatred, contempt, and persecution, to 
which both were exposed, on the part of those to whom they 
were bringing salvation, were not accidental. They sprang from 
the same soil, and were the fruit of the same perverse and hostile 
disposition, the same evils, which are so exuberant in the whole 
of the Old Testament history, but which appeared in a con¬ 
centrated and more fully developed form, just at those epochs 
in which salvation itself was manifested in a similar way. The 
6oil, from which they sprang, was the perversity and selfishness 
of human nature; and these had to be overcome by the devotion 
and self-sacrifice, in which alone salvation comes to view. In 
other words, it was that natural enmity of the heart, which con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously resists the ways of grace, but which 
has to be subdued by the power of the love that comes to meet it. 
This selfishness and enmity were manifest, not only in the rude 
and profane minds of an Ishmael and an Esau, whose hearts 
were hardened into perfect insensibility, and in whose case they 
were not subdued by the grace of God ; but also in the expres¬ 
sions of self-will, of weak faith or of unbelief, to which Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, gave utterance; though in their case, after a 
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conflict, of less or greater violence, between grace and nature, 
submissive faith and resisting unbelief, they were entirely sub¬ 
dued. They showed themselves more decidedly in Jacob's sons, 
since with them the selfishness of nature was no longer under 
the immediate and express control of God, but had to submit to 
one who was himself a recipient, as well as a mediator of the 
divine mercy, one who was naturally their equal, but, according 
to the hidden and marvellous wisdom of God, was destined to be 
their deliverer and redeemer. Yet even in this instance the 
power of forgiving love, displayed by Joseph, triumphed over 
the obstinacy of selfishness in the hearts of his brethren. 

This then being the leading principle, on which the course of 
salvation in the kingdom of God depends, that its victory over the 
evils existing in human nature shall be gained by godlike love, 
submission, and self-sacrifice, it is a fundamental law of the whole 
of the sacred history, till its ultimate completion, that the way 
of salvation leads through abasement to exaltation, through 
serving to ruling, through sacrifice to possession, through suffer¬ 
ing to glory. Aud this fundamental law, of which the highest 
and most perfect manifestation is seen in the life of the Re¬ 
deemer, was first displayed in a definite and concrete form in 
the life of Joseph. 

The typical character of the life of Joseph, then, consists in 
this, that he, the first temporary deliverer of Israel, who brought 
the first stage of its history to a close, like the perfect Saviour 
of Israel, in whom its entire history terminated, was slighted, 
despised, persecuted, and betrayed by “ his own that, like 
Him, he passed through abasement, service, and suffering, to 
exaltation and glory, and also that, like him, he succeeded at 
length in softening their hardened hearts by the fulness of his 
forgiving love, and in raising his own to the enjoyment of the 
benefits which he had secured for them. If, in addition to 
this, there is often a striking resemblance between particular 
incidents and the accidental circumstances, we cannot lay any 
very great stress upon this, though we regard it as a mark of 
that prophetic spirit, by which the history was directed and 
controlled. 
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REVELATION, RELIGION, AND GENERAL CULTURE IN THE TIME 
OF THE PATRIARCHS. 

§ 5. We have already seen (Vol. i. § 12.13), that in order to de¬ 
termine to what extent the consciousness of God was developed 
under the Old Testament economy, it is essentially necessary to 
make a twofold distinction in the process of divine revelation ; 
that is to say, it is necessary to distinguish the preservation 
and government of the world in general, from the more special 
operations connected with the introduction and working out of 
the plan of salvation. We have also seen that this distinction 
was exhibited to the religious consciousness of the chosen people, 
in the two names by which God was known, Elohim and Jeho¬ 
vah. The only questions remaining for discussion at present are, 
whether there was any distinct apprehension in the patriarchal 
age, of the difference between these two manifestations of God ? 
and if so, whether it was expressed by the two different names of 
God at that early age ? Some have thought that a negative 
answer to these questions is rendered necessary by Ex. vi. 3; 
but this is not the case. For, on the one hand, the explanation 
of the passage on which this answer is founded is an erroneous 
one (1), and on the other, whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the composition of the book of Genesis (Vol. i. § 20.2), 
such a reply is decidedly at variance with the contents of that 
book (2). 

VOL. II. o 
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(1). On the ground of Ex. vi. 3 (where Elohim says to Moses: 
“ I am Jehovah, and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob but by my name rnrP was I n °t known to 

them '), it has been very confidently maintained by modern critics, 
that the name rnrp was not in existence before the time of 
Moses, but was first introduced by him in connexion with his 
peculiar instruction respecting the nature of God. But in my 
work Einheit der Genesis (p. xxii.—xxxii.) I have proved at 
length that this is an erroneous explanation of the passage. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with giving the correct 
explanation here, and for a fuller discussion of the question refer 
to the work just named, vid. also Ketl, in the Luth. Zeitschrift 
1851, i. p. 225 seq.; Hofmann , Schriftbeweis , i. 82 seq.; De - 
litzseh , Auslegung der Genesis , p. 20). 

For a correct understanding of these words of God, it is in¬ 
dispensable that we should first determine whether the word 
VlJTTO* “ I was known," is to be regarded as emphatic or not. 
The whole tenor and connexion of the passage, its j)eculiar mode 
of construction and expression, the remarkable importance of its 
contents, and the great solemnity with which the words were 
uttered, compel us to take the word as emphatic, and to seek the 
meaning of the solemn address of God in this word alone; and 
doing so, it is necessary to take into account all the depth and 
fulness of meaning of which the verb y-p is capable. Now it is 
well known, how deep and comprehensive a meaning this verb is 
capable of, and, where it is used emphatically, must necessarily 
have. In such a case it denotes a thorough insight into, and 
grasp of any object, even in its inmost essence. Perception in 
its primary and peculiar sense is by no means merely a superfi¬ 
cial knowledge, which only touches the shell, and is content with 
the external and accidental appearance of an object; on the con¬ 
trary it is the reception of an object into one's own spiritual life 
as the result of actual personal experience. It presupposes a 
close and intimate communion between the subject and the 
object, the perceiving mind and the object of perception. Hence 
it appears to us to be by no means a forced explanation, but a 
very natural one, and one which suits the words as well as the 
circumstances, and does full justice to the history contained in 
the book of Genesis, as well as to the expression itself, if we 
suppose the meaning intended to be conveyed to be this: that 
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the Israelites were to be made fully conscious, that they would 
immediately receive such a glorious manifestation of the opera¬ 
tions of God, as even their celebrated ancestors had not been 
permitted to see. The latter had never witnessed, known, or 
experienced the whole extent of the fulness and glory of the 
divine operations, expressed by the name Jehovah , but these 
were now shortly to be displayed. El-Shaddai is the Almighty 
God, who, by his creative omnipotence, prepared the natural 
conditions and vital agencies required for the development of 
salvation, and hence the word sets forth one view of the Elohistic 
existence of God, on which it was necessary that peculiar stress 
should be laid (see Einheit der Genesis , p. 124). Jehovah, on 
the other hand, is the God engaged in the development of salva¬ 
tion, who enters into it himself, manifests himself* in it and with 
it, and therefore conducts it with absolute certainty to the desired 
result Jehovah had already ruled and worked in the history of 
the patriarchs. Their history commenced with Jehovah. It 
was by Jehovah that Abraham was chosen and called; and He 
appointed him to be the father of the chosen people, the channel 
of blessings to the nations. But to accomplish this result, 
Jehovah had to become Eloliim, El-Shaddai, that as creator he 
might produce the promised seed from an unfruitful body, and 
make of it a numerous people. And therefore that which was 
actually accomplished in the patriarchal age , that which the 
patriarchs (not merely hoped for and believed , but) saw and 
experienced as a fact fulfilled , was the work , not of Jehovah , 
but of El-Shaddai. All that Jehovah had performed, in con¬ 
nexion with the patriarchal history, was limited to the election 
and call of individuals , to the communication of directions and 
premises , and the fostering of faith in the directions and pro¬ 
mises given. Hitherto, there had been no embodiment in fact; 
there had been merely the introduction of an idea, which was to 
be realized and embodied for the first time at Sinai. Hence the 
patriarchs could only grasp the operations of Jehovah in faith 
and hope; they could not see them ; they did not feel and know 
them as something actually accomplished and fulfilled. This 
was reserved for their descendants, to whom Moses was sent 
with the message that it was now about to happen. This then, 
and this alone, is the meaning of the words of God: “ They 
have known me, my nature, and- my operations, as El-Shaddai, 
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but not as Jehovah; you , however, shall soon know me as 
Jehovah also.’ 1 

(2). It is a fact that the name Jehovah occurs all through 
the book of Genesis, quite as frequently as the name Elohim, 
not only in the objective narration of the author, but also in the 
mouth of God and of the patriarchs. Various suggestions have 
been made, for reconciling this fact with the words of God in 
Ex. vi. 3. De Wette , Tuch, Stahelin , Lengerke , and many 
others suppose the meaning of these words to be, that the name 
Jehovah was not in existence before the time of Moses; and on 
this supposition they deny the unity of Genesis, and assume 
that such passages of that book, as do not contain the name 
Jehovah, form together a complete work (the so-called ground¬ 
work), whose author intentionally and consistently avoided using 
that name in consequence of the statement made in Ex. vi. 3. 
A subsequent interpolator or finisher extended this ground¬ 
work, and, overlooking the statement contained in that passage, 
either used the two names promiscuously in his additions, or 
with special reference to their different significations. On the 
other hand Havemick , Hengstenherg , Drechsler , Ketl, and many 
others, oppose this interpretation of the verse in Exodus, and 
defend the unity of the book of Genesis. The interchange of 
the names of God in that book, they explain entirely on the 
ground of the different notions conveyed by the two names. 
Ebrard (das Alter des Jehovahnamens: hist . theol. Zeitschrift 

v. Niedner , 1849. iv.), and Delitzsch , in his exposition of Genesis, 
endeavour to find a via media between the two, but seek it in 
opposite directions. For whilst Ebrard adopts Tuch’s explana¬ 
tion of Ex. vi. 3, and yet wishes to maintain the unity of 
Genesis, Delitzsch gives up the unity of the book of Genesis, 
but yet adopts Hengstenherg s explanation of the passage in 
Exodus (Vol. i. § 20. 2). 

We have already given our opinion as to the meaning of Ex. 

vi. 3 ; and all that we have still to do, is to say whether we give 
in our adhesion to the views of Hengstenberg or of Delitzsch . 
But this question has little connexion with our present topic, 
and, therefore, we shall defer the discussion of it to a more fit¬ 
ting occasion (see, in the meantime, Vol. i. § 20. 2). The only 
point of importance here is whether the name Jehovah, and the 
consciousness of the difference in the manifestations of God 
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which that name expresses, were in existence at so early a period 
as the patriarchal age. If we admit the unity of the book of 
Genesis, this question must of course be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. But we are convinced, and that we have now to prove, that 
it can and must be answered in the affirmative, even if the cor¬ 
rectness of the supplementary hypothesis he assumed. As proofs 
of this we mention the following: (1). In Ex. vi. 3, it is not 
expressly said that the name Jehovah was unknown before the 
time of Moses, but simply that in the patriarchal age God had 
not revealed the fulness and depths of his nature, to which that 
name particularly referred. The author of the ground-work, 
however, from the peculiar nature of his legal and priestly stand¬ 
point, was chiefly desirous of making it as clear as possible to 
his readers, and of keeping the fact constantly before their minds, 
that the Sinaitic covenant and legislation had introduced into 
the sacred history a fresh and incomparably superior element of 
divine revelation, and that this element alone expressed all that 
was included in the name Jehovah. For this reason he pur¬ 
posely avoided the use of that name, in connexion with the 
earlier history. But he had no intention of saying, that the 
name Jehovah was entirely unknown in the patriarchal age; 
for (apart from other reasons), we have an absolute proof of this 
in the fact that in Jacob's blessing, which indisputably belongs 
to him, he puts that name into the mouth of the patriarch (ver. 
18). And this he could very well do, without at all departing 
from his original purpose, since Jacob was carried by the spirit 
of prophecy into the heart of the Jehovistic times. If, then, 
this blessing was actually pronounced by the patriarch, and 
handed down by tradition in the form in which the author has 
recorded it, as we think we have unanswerably demonstrated 
(§ 3. 3), the evidence afforded by the occurrence of this 
name is all the more important.—(2). The supposed finisher of 
the work cannot have intended, that Ex. vi. 3 should be under¬ 
stood in the way in which Tuch and the rest explain it; for in 
that case he would have placed himself in conscious and evident 
opposition to the ground-work, which it was his design to 
extend. We cannot imagine this a possible thing, especially 
when we consider, that a slight alteration of the expression con¬ 
tained in the ground-work would have been sufficient to remove 
the discrepancy, which is supposed to he so apparent; and if the 
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critics are correct, he has frequently made such alterations when 
there was far less to be gained.—(3). If it be undeniable, that 
the later author represented the name Jehovah, as already known 
and current in the patriarchal age, his historical representation 
is in our estimation authoritative, for we regard him as a writer 
who was filled and directed by the Spirit of God, just as 
thoroughly as the author of the ground-work.—(4). It is a 
priori both a natural and probable supposition that the name 
Jehovah was in existence in the patriarchal age. For if the 
patriarchs were conscious of the special call, which they had 
received, of the peculiarity of their position, and of the extra¬ 
ordinary relation in which God stood to them (and even the 
ground-work teaches as much as this), there must have been 
some definite terms, which expressed this consciousness, especially 
when we consider that it was the source and guiding star ot 
the whole course of their lives.* 

§ 6. Miracle and prophecy are the two indispensable accom¬ 
paniments, vehicles, and messengers of revelation (see Vol. i. §4). 
In each there is a manifestation to man of the fulness of the 
godhead; in the former of the power of God, in the latter of his 
wisdom. And through each the divine fulness enters into a 
covenant association with the history of humanity, co-operates 
in its development, and ensures its safe arrival at its destined 
end. That end is the incarnation of God and the consequent 
entrance of the whole fulness of the divine essence, in a living 
and personal form, into an intimate and abiding union with man. 
We have already shown in Vol. i. § 50, how the first advances 
towards this end were manifested in elementary forms, as it 
were ; how, for example, there was as yet no miraculous power 
given to man, whilst the gift of prophecy was but seldom pos¬ 
sessed, and that only in particular, culminating points of his¬ 
tory (1).—The substance of patriarchal revelation, and its results 
in patriarchal history, have already appeared, as we followed the 
course of that history in the former parts of this work. The 
sum of the whole is that the will of God was revealed in the 
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selection, the call, and the appointment of Abraham and his 
seed, to be the instruments through whom salvation should be 
introduced and completed; the knowledge of God in the an¬ 
nouncement of this call to those who were intrusted with it; and 
lastly, the power of God in the creative production of the pro¬ 
mised seed from an unfruitful body, in the separation of that 
seed from the natural branches, and in the protection and guid¬ 
ance of those who had been chosen. 

(1). It is a striking fact, that in the whole of the patriarchal 
history, and in the primeval history anterior to it, we do not 
meet with a single miracle performed by a man . Not even by 
an Enoch, who had this testimony that he walked with God, nor 
an Abraham, with whom God talked as a friend with his friend; 
in fact, none of the fathers of the old world were workers 
of miracles. Where any miracles occur, they are performed 
solely and exclusively by God himself. We have in this fact 
a decisive argument against every mythical explanation of the 
patriarchal history, and a strong proof of the historical credi¬ 
bility of this portion of sacred history, as Sack has already 
shown (Apologetik Ed. ii. p. 174). With what a dense nimbus 
of miracles would any legendary tale have enveloped the heads 
of the celebrated founders of the race ! They would assuredly 
have been made to surpass in this respect an Elijah and an 
Elisha, who were far less celebrated, and whose forms were not 
so obscured by the ha^e of a distant antiquity. The same may 
be said of the gift of prophecy, for, though not perhaps altogether 
wanting, there is an analogy in its infrequent and exceptional 
appearance. Abraham is, no doubt, called a prophet in Gen. xx. 
7; but evidently in so general and indefinite a sense (Yol. i. § 63. 
3), that we cannot for a moment think of that specific gift of 
prophecy, which we meet with at a later period as an essential 
co-efficient in the development of the nation’s history. We do 
not find the least trace of a prophetic utterance on the part of 
Abraham. Isaac and Jacob both prophesy, as Shem had done 
before them in an exactly similar way, but each of them pro¬ 
phesies only once in his life, and in a manner perfectly unique. 
Prophecy does not appear in their case as a continuous endow- 
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ment to all, and this is the main point of importance. It was 
not an office with which they were entrusted. In all three the 
paternal authority to bless and curse was the principal thing; the 
prophecy was a subordinate matter. The supernatural force of 
this paternal authority assimilated itself both to the authority 
of God, of which it was the symbol and the medium, and also 
to the foreknowledge of God ; it brought them down to itself, as it 
were, on this particular occasion (see Yol. i. § 72. 1). If we take 
a comparative survey of the further course of the sacred history, 
we find that Moses was the first to work a miracle, and that from 
that time forward, there was a visible increase in the number of 
miracles performed by men, through several stages of the his¬ 
tory : again they appear less frequently, and for a period cease 
altogether, till at length the miracle appears in its most absolute 
form in the incarnation of Christ. The gift of prophecy passes 
through essentially the same phases. On the other hand we 
find that visions of God, which are almost the only form of 
revelation in the patriarchal history, gradually decrease in the 
subsequent history, in proportion to the increase in the number 
of prophets and workers of miracles. In the visions of God the 
divine power and knowledge did not enter into human nature, 
but moved by the side of \ and in connexion with , the agency of 
man. But in the gift of prophecy, and the power to work 
miracles, they entered into human nature and became subser¬ 
vient to it. In the impartation of these gifts to man, there was 
an advance towards the incarnation of God. This absence of 
miraculous powers and of the gift of prophecy in the patriarchal 
age, and the frequency with which God appeared, are therefore * 
to be easily explained, as parts of Gods regular plan for gradually 
revealing and communicating himself to the people of the 
covenant. On the other hand, it was no less conditioned by the 
regular and gradual development of the people of the covenant 
themselves, and especially by the fact that as yet the history of 
the patriarchs was a family-history, and they had not become a 
numerous and organised people. It was an essential element in 
the gifts of miracles and prophecy, that the performer of miracles 
did not work them primarily for himself but for others , and 
that the prophet did not proclaim the message from God for 
himself but for those around. Now Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were the solitary recipients of the divine call ; God was 
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related to them as a friend to a friend, and all the blessing, the 
protection, and the light, which he had to impart to them, were 
necessarily imparted directly to themselves, since there was no 
third person in existence who could mediate between the two. 
It was very different when the seed of Abraham had become a 
numerous people. Individuals could then be raised up, endowed 
with divine power and wisdom, to be the channels of power and 
light from God to the rest of the people. In fact, it was necessary 
that such persons should rise up, to be the typical representa¬ 
tives of the perfect mediatorship of the God-man, to whom the 
whole history of the covenant pointed, and at the same time to 
prepare the way for his coming, so that when he appeared, it 
might be not as a deus ex machina, but as the ripe fruit, the 
complete and mature result of the entire history. 

§ 7. The religion and worship of the patriarchs were modi¬ 
fied and determined by the nature and extent of the revelation, 
which had been transmitted to them by their ancestors, or com¬ 
municated directly to themselves. As the accounts of primeval 
times, which are preserved in the book of Genesis, must, if his¬ 
torically true, have been handed down by tradition, and as this 
tradition must have been restricted to the family of the patri¬ 
archs, we must necessarily assume that this family possessed an 
acquaintance with the religious views embodied in those accounts. 
Hence we must presuppose a knowledge on their part of the 
unity, the personality, and the holiness of God, the almighty 
Creator of the heavens and the earth, of the image of God, in 
which man was created, of the corruption into which he had 
fallen through sin, and of the hope of a future victory to be 
gained by humanity over the principle of evil. These views 
were now to receive a fresh vitality, to be deepened, expanded, 
and rendered more definite, by the revelations of which they 
were to be the personal recipients. The peculiar intimacy 
with God, which they enjoyed, the call they received, the pro¬ 
mises given to them, and the guidance of God, which fitted them 
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for their vocation, all confirmed and enlarged their knowledge 
of God and of salvation, and awakened the faith which was 
reckoned to them for righteousness, the obedience which cheer¬ 
fully followed the leadings of God, and the hope, which grasped 
the promised salvation as something already possessed, and 
rested upon it amidst all the privations they had to endure. The 
truth and purity of the religious knowledge of the patriarchs 
are great and marvellous when contrasted with heathenism, 
which was so deeply sunk in mere nature-worship. But when 
looked at from an objective point of view, however thoroughly it 
was fitted to the progressive character of the sacred history, it 
appears faulty, imperfect, and one-sided ; for it does not present 
a single religious notion, in a form sufficiently complete and defi¬ 
nite to express fully the objective truth, and even heathenism 
often surpassed it in the greater richness and comprehensiveness 
of its religious views, although they were perverted to pantheism, 
and therefore issued in its own destruction (1). In its compa¬ 
rative poverty, yet absolute purity, the patriarchal worship 
resembled the patriarchal religion. It was always sufficient to 
meet the necessities of the moment, but it was destitute of any 
systematic and complete organisation; it had no established, 
binding rules, and was not attached to any particular persons, 
places, or times (2). 

(1). The patriarchal consciousness of God did not compre¬ 
hend the doctrine, which was the crowning point of its full deve¬ 
lopment, viz., the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; whilst 
heathenism had prematurely grasped this truth. But for that 
very reason the conceptions of the latter were false and distorted, 
and in a pantheistic Trimurti the truth was so caricatured, as to 
preclude the possibility of any return or advance towards a true 
and purified form of belief. The doctrine of the Trinity could 
not be conceived of, comprehended, and preserved in its fulness 
and purity, until it had appeared as a fact in history, that is, until 
the Logos had become man in Christ, working out redemption 
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as the incarnate God, and the Spirit had been poured out upon 
all flesh on the ground of this complete redemption. A prema¬ 
ture revelation of this sublime mystery in the Divine nature 
(that is a revelation, for which no sufficient preparation had been 
made in history, and which had not assumed a concrete shape in 
these two facts, the incarnation and the outpouring of the Spirit) 
would have been ail the more injurious, since the spirit of the 
age and of the world at that time tended towards a pantheistic 
and polytheistic perversion of the idea of God, and Israel was in 
danger of being drawn away by its attractions on account of the 
elective affinity of its natural inclinations. In contradistinction 
to this perversion, and as a safeguard against it, it was necessary 
that the idea of the unity of God should be ineradicably im¬ 
planted in the consciousness of the people of the covenant, and 
that the basis should thus be laid for the manifestation and 
appropriation of His true tri-unity. But as these two facts, 
the incarnation of the Logos, and the outpouring of the Spirit, 
set forth the predetermined end, and the highest perfection of 
the covenant-history, and as the whole of that history from 
its very commencement was constantly urged forward towards 
this point by the vital principle, with which it was imbued, a cor¬ 
responding intellectual culture must also have existed through¬ 
out the Old Testament, so as to pave the way for the announcement 
of this doctrine, and therefore the germs of the doctrine itself 
must have been deposited even in the patriarchal history. We 
have already pointed out in Fr. Delitzsclis words, how the two 
names of God, Jehovah and Elohim , contained the undeveloped 
and unconscious germs of the perfect doctrine of God (Yol. i. § 
13.1), and we have also shown that the appearance of God in the 
Maleach Jehovah (the angel of the Lord) was a typical precursor 
of his incarnation. Moreover, the description of the vivifying 
and fructifying action of the Spirit of God in creation, contained 
in Gen. i. 2, was adapted to prepare the way for the revelation 
of the triune nature of God. Yet we do not find in the patri¬ 
archal history the least indication of any development of this 
doctrine. The patriarchs had no definite conception of any 
hypostatic plurality in the God, who appeared in the Maledch 
Jehovah , and the recognition of the personality of the Spirit of 
God was still at so great a distance, that there is not the slightest 
reference to it in the patriarchal history. 
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There was something in the exclusiveness of the call given in 
the time of the patriarchs, in the fact, that is, that Jehovah was 
solely and exclusively the God of Israel, which must have ren¬ 
dered the views entertained, respecting the nature and operations 
of God, one-sided, rude, and contracted, though there was a 
wholesome counteracting influence in the universality of the pro¬ 
mise. But this very rudeness and partiality were necessary and 
salutary, for they opposed a powerful barrier to the threatened 
amalgamation with heathenism. It was only out of a mature 
and self-sufficient exclusiveness, that true universality could be 
produced. The doctrine of salvation, also, had not yet advanced 
beyond the very earliest rudiments, as we may learn from the 
fact, that the idea of a personal incarnate Messiah, without which 
that doctrine could never become perfectly definite and clear, 
or be in any way richly developed, was not yet understood 
even in its first principles. It was just the same with the doctrine 
of eternal life as with that of the Trinity, and the revelation of 
the former in contradistinction to the false and distorted belief in 
immortality, which prevailed at that time in the heathen world, 
(i rid. Hengstenberg Beitr. iii. 565 sqq.), was wisely delayed by 
the providence of God. In this case also we find, not error, but 
imperfection. The doctrine of divine retribution in general 
was not wanting, but it had not yet led to a knowledge of retri¬ 
bution hereafter . In the living consciousness of the retribution, 
which takes place in this life, the true basis was laid for the 
belief in retribution in the life to come. Still the old Israelitish 
notion of death was, that it was followed, not by annihilation or 
by the cessation of the individual life, but by a departure into 
Sheol. n °t a derivative of a8 ^> with the 

meaning, “ the ever-craving, that which demands all life for 
itself," as Hengstenberg , on the Psalms, still maintains; but is to 
be regarded as derived from = cavum esse f as Gesenius , 
Furst , Bottcher, and others assume. On the etymology of the 
word, Gesenius says, s.v. : “ The true etymology of the word 
seems to be, that Sheol signifies a hollow and subterraneous 
place; just as the German Holle, hell, is originally the same 
with Hdhle , a hollow. For the thorough discussion of this 
question see Bottcher , de inferis rebusque post mortem futuris , 
vol. i., Dresden 1845, p. 64—78, where the frequent softening 
of y into ^ is clearly shown. The imperfection of this view 
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consisted in the fact, that the hopes of the future could not pass 
with any clear consciousness beyond this Sheol , that Sheol itself 
was not what it is described in the New Testament as being, a 
middle place and an intermediate state (vid. Matt. xii. 40; 
Luke xvi. 22 sqq. ; 1 Pet. iii. 19, iv. 6 ; Phil. ii. 10), from 
which the righteous would pass to the blessedness of everlasting 
life, but was regarded as a state in which the development of 
life would for ever terminate. There was another respect in 
which the early notion of Sheol was imperfect; but the imper¬ 
fection in this case was conditioned and demanded by the objec¬ 
tive imperfection of the actual reality. It was this, that Sheol 
was supposed to be a thoroughly gloomy place of abode, which 
had only negative advantages over this earthly life, inasmuch as 
it afforded to those who were oppressed by the pains and sorrows 
of life, or by the burden of a weary and decrepit old age, the 
rest they longed for, and oblivion of earthly care and toil (Gen. 
xxv. 8, xxxv. 29) ; whilst it was actually destitute of the rich 
blessings of our earthly existence, since it condemned to an inac¬ 
tive vegetation and the loss of all the pleasures of life (Ps. vi. 6, 
xxx. 10, xxxi. 18, lxxxviii. 13, xciv. 17, cxv. 17). The latter 
notion was the necessary effect, produced by the consciousness 
that death was the wages of sin (Gen. ii. 17, iii. 19), and there¬ 
fore a sentence and a punishment, and the absence of any clear 
consciousness of redemption and of its influence upon our future 
state of existence. Yet there were certain provisions connected 
with the patriarchal age for the further development of these 
eschatological elements. There was a source of comfort in the 
fact that death was regarded as being gathered to their fathers 
(Gen. xlix. 33), and though the gloominess of the prophet was 
not entirely removed in consequence, it was certainly considerably 
diminished. Here was at least one element of positive happi¬ 
ness, connected with the life after death, which opened and 
prepared the way for the New Testament doctrine of a sepa¬ 
ration of the righteous from the wicked, and a happy meeting 
of the former with one another and with the Lord (Luke xvi. 
22 sqq.; Phil. i. 23, &c.). There is a more distinct reference 
to an everlasting life, superior to the barren and gloomy shade- 
life of Sheol, and stretching beyond it, in the account of Enoch's 
translation to God, “ in which it is of especial importance to 
remark, that his walk with God is intentionally and expressly 
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placed in a causal connexion with his being taken by God. 
And this passage also bears an enigmatical character, tend¬ 
ing to produce the impression, that the original revelation 
was meant to spread a veil of secrecy over this doctrine, the 
blessed influence of which presupposed conditions, that were 
not then in existence,” Hengstenberg , Psalms vol. iii. p. lxxxvii. 
translation). In the work just quoted, Hengstenberg calls at¬ 
tention to another element of great importance in the develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of eternal life, viz., the belief that death 
was not the natural and necessary concomitant of human exis¬ 
tence, but the wages of sin. “ With this view of death, faith in 
an everlasting life could not but break forth, as soon as the hope 
of redemption, and of the restoration of that which was lost in 
Adam, had taken root. As death entered into the world by sin, 
it could not but be removed by the redemption, which restored to 
man the happy state of paradise ” (see Is. xi.)—On the Old 
Testament doctrine and its gradual expansion consult, particu¬ 
larly, Hengstenberg , Beitr. iii. p. 559—593; Dess, comment, on 
the Psalms iv. 2, p. 314—326 ; H. A, Hahn , de spe immor- 
talit. sub. vet. test, gradatim exculta, Breslau 1846 ; Oehler , vet. 
test, sententia de rebus post mortem futuris, Stuttg. 1846 ; 
Havemick Theol. d. A. T., p. 105 sqq. ; Hofmann , Schrift- 
beweis i. 500 Bqq. 

(2). On the vxrrship of the pre-Mosaic times see C. Ikens 
two dissertations de institutis et ccerimoniis legis mosaicce ante 
Mosem (in his diss. theolog. vol. ii. 1770).—The fact that so many 
of the forms of worship, and of the manners and customs, which 
are mentioned in the pre-Mosaic age, re-appear in the legisla¬ 
tion of Moses, has been regarded by modern criticism as so 
inexplicable a phenomenon, that it can only be accounted for on 
the ground that the author transferred the full-blown “ Levi- 
tism ” of his own age in a thoroughly unhistorical manner, into 
his (mythical) description of earlier times. But for our part, 
all that we find thoroughly unhistorical is this discovery of 
modern criticism itself; for nothing appears to us more natural , 
than that the forms of worship, and the manners and customs 
which had already taken deep root among the people, should be 
adopted and sanctioned by the legislation of Moses, inasmuch as 
they were not at variance with the principles of that legislation, 
but, on the contrary, were completely adapted to its require- 
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ments. On the other hand, nothing appears to us more un¬ 
natural , than to suppose that there were no forms of worship in 
the pre-Mosaic times at all, or, if there were any, that they 
were entirely ignored by the Mosaic legislation. Besides, it 
must also be observed, that whilst there are many points in 
which the forms in question resemble each other, there are many 
others in which they diverge and differ. And this dictum of 
criticism appears the more absurd, inasmuch as the forms adopted 
in the early history of the Israelitish people were of so general, 
simple,and inartificialakind, that their adoption was justas natural 
and intelligible as the absence of them would be unnatural and 
inexplicable (see my Einheit der Genesis , p. xlix. seq., &c.).—We 
shall content ourselves at present with merely mentioning the 
forms of worship existing in the patriarchal age, and shall reserve 
any discussion of their meaning till we come to treat of the Mosaic 
legislation.—‘The most general expression, descriptive of the 
patriarchal worship, is the frequently recurring phrase 

(Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 4, xxvi. 25, xxxiii. 20) ; which means 

t : 

“ to call, to address by the name of Jehovah,” and always im¬ 
plies the adoration of Jehovah (Ps. lxxix. 6, cxvi. 17; Is. xii. 
4). Luther8 translation: “ to preach the name of the Lord” 
is very correctly criticized by M. Baumgarten (i. 1, p. 172), 
as follows: “ The different epochs in the divine economy are 
confounded by those who suppose, that the patriarchs ever 
thought of, or aimed at, the conversion of the heathen. Mis¬ 
sionary work was by no means the task of the Old Testament. 
When Abraham built altars, and praised the name of the Lord, 
this was the expression of his own personal feelings, and his 
service as the father of his race.” The more special forms of 
worship, which we meet with, are prayer (chap. xxiv. 63), altars 
and sacrifice (the former principally upon hills and high places, 
chap. xii. 8, xxii. 2, for the hills were already regarded as 
natural symbols of exaltation, from the humility of their earthly 
condition to one more heavenly and divine), purification (chap, 
xxxv. 2), vows (xxviii. 20 sqq.), tithes (xiv. 20, xxviii. 20), and 
circumcision. This exhausts the forms of worship, to which 
any reference is made. 

There are still two points, however, about which a great deal 
has been written on both sides, and on which we must give our 
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opinion as briefly as possible, viz., oh the observance of the Sab¬ 
bath, and the existence of any priestly institution in the pre- 
Mosaic times. With reference to the Sabbath, see Iken, p. 26 
sqq. The week of seven days is the earliest measure of time 
amongst all nations (vid. G. H. Schubert Lehrb. d. Stemkunde, 
Erlangen 1847, p. 204 sqq.), and Philo justly designates the 
weekly cycle as irdvStffiov kcu tov Koafxov yeviaiov (de opif. 
mundi). We need not discuss the question here, whether the 
universal agreement in this respect is to be explained on the 
ground of the agreement between such a division and the four 
phases of the moon, or the number of the planets, or from the 
symbolical dignity of the number seven, or whether it should 
rather be referred to a universal revelation made before the 
dispersion of the people, in which case we should have to seek 
the record of it in Gen. ii. 2. At all events the division by 
weeks was known in the patriarchal age: we find it in fact as 
early as the history of the flood, and we have a proof of its 
symbolical or religious meaning in its connexion with the mar¬ 
riage festival, chap. xxix. 27, 28, and also with the rite of 
circumcision, chap. xvii. 12. Hence it is not in itself an im¬ 
probable thing, that there may have been some kind of festival 
connected with the seventh day, as early as the days of the 
patriarchs. At the same time, it must be confessed that we can¬ 
not bring any proof of the existence of a Sabbatic festival in the 
ante-Sinaitic period. Neither the divine determination in Gen. 
ii. 3, to sanctify the seventh day, nor the peculiar form in which 
this is first enjoined in the law : “ remember the seventh day to 
keep it holy,” nor the event, which prepared the way for the legal 
proclamation of the Sabbath, viz., the fact that no manna fell 
upon the seventh day (Ex. xvi. 22 sqq.), can be appealed to as 
yielding decisive testimony in the affirmative. But, on the other 
hand, we cannot quote these passages as proofs of the con¬ 
trary as Heng8tenberg has done (The Lord's day, p. 7 sqq., 
Engl, transl.). 

According to the Talmud and the Rabbins, the priestly rights 
belonged exclusively to the first-born before the giving of the 
law, and this opinion is shared by Jerome, Selden, Bochart, &c. 
But it has been warmly opposed by Outram and Spencer, and 
especially by Vitringa (de synag . vet. ii. 2, and observ. ss. ii. 2, 
3). And their objections are certainly just, for the arguments 
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adduced in favour of any peculiar priesthood are quite un¬ 
tenable. That Esau’s raiment, mentioned in Gen. xxvii. 15, 
was priestly raiment, is an absurd fiction. That Jacob's bless¬ 
ing in Gen. xlix. 3 included the priesthood among the privileges 
of the birthright, is a notion founded entirely upon Luthers 
false rendering. That the young men, whom Moses sent to offer 
sacrifice (Ex. xxiv. 5), were all eldest sons, is a gratuitous 
assumption ; and the substitution of the tribe of Levi for all the 
firstborn of the congregation does not prove anything, since 
Vitringa is certainly right in saying (p. 272) : illos Deo conse¬ 
crates esse ad ministerium sacrum non ad sacerdotium , 8. non ut 
sacerdotes sed ut sacrijicia. The natural and historical order 
of events was certainly this, that the priestly functions were 
usually discharged by the fathers and heads of the families ; and 
therefore, if the firstborn inherited any priestly rights, it was 
simply on account of his becoming the head of the family. See 
Buddet hist. eccl. ed. iv. Yol. i. p. 311 sqq. 

§ 8. The general culture of the patriarchs was undoubtedly 
affected by their nomadic mode of life. But nothing can be 
more unwarrantable, than to attribute to the patriarchs all the 
rudeness and hopeless degradation of ordinary nomad-hordes, 
who determinately fence themselves against any influence from 
the civilization by which they may be surrounded. Their wan¬ 
dering mode of life in the holy land was the necessary conse¬ 
quence of their being foreigners without a home. Their pilgri¬ 
mage was forced upon them y and the period of its cessation was 
the constant object of their hopes and desires. Hence we find 
that, so far as it was possible, they did participate in the benefits 
resulting from the culture and civilization of the more settled 
tribes, with whom they came in contact. (1)—The external con¬ 
stitution of the patriarchal commonwealth partook of the cha¬ 
racteristics of a family. The head of the family concentrated 
the whole authority and jurisdiction in his own person ; he even 
possessed the power of life and death, controlled only by certain 
fixed traditions (Gen. xxxviii. 24). The position of the woman 

was a subordinate one, as it always was before the time of Christ, 
VOL. II. h 
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her claim to equal rights being nowhere fully recognised. Hence 
polygamy was regarded as perfectly justifiable. But we find no 
trace among the patriarchs of such degradation of the woman, as 
is found wherever she is regarded as nothing but a slave of the 
man, affording him the means of perpetuating his race and 
gratifying his lusts. On the contrary, we find many a proof of 
the esteem and love which she received as a wife, and of the per¬ 
sonal rights which she possessed as the mistress of the house. (2) 
We also find the inviolable purity of the marriage bed main¬ 
tained with such severity that adultery was punished with death 
(Gen. xxxviii. 24), and in the case of the patriarchs it was ren¬ 
dered peculiarly important from their consciousness of a divine 
call and of the destiny of the family. The strongest incitement 
to polygamy arose from the desire to maintain and enlarge the 
family, and this was also the cause of the peculiar institution of 
the Levirate marriage (see Vol. i., § 86. 2). 

(1.) Heng8tenberg (Beitr. ii. 431 seq.) has made an excellent 
collection of proofs that general culture was both sought after 
and possessed : “ In the case of the patriarchs it is very apparent, 
that their wandering mode of life was forced upon them by the 
fact that they were sojourners in a land, the whole of which was 
held in possession by its original occupants. We find no marks 
of the rudeness of nomad tribes. Both mentally and morally 
they were on a level with civilized nations. They shared in the 
advantages, conveniences, and luxuries enjoyed by more favoured 
nations. Jacob possessed a signet-ring ; Joseph wore a richly 
ornamented dress; Abraham paid for the field he bought, in 
coin; the sons of Jacob also took money with them to purchase 
corn; and Abraham’s servant presented Rebekah with a gold 
ring and armlets. Wherever it was possible, the nomadic life 
was immediately relinquished. Lot settled in Sodom, occupied 
a house there, and entered too readily into the habits of the 
town. When Abraham went down to Egypt, instead of doing 
what nomads by profession and inclination have been in the habit 
of doing for thousands of years, namely taking up his abode in the 
pasture lands on the border, he went direct to the court of the king 
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(Gen. xii. 10 sqq.). He afterwards settled in Hebron as a home, 
and was there the prince of God in the midst of the Hittites 
(Gen. xxiii.). Isaac lived in the capital of the Philistines, and 
occupied a house opposite to the palace (Gen. xxvi. 8). He 
also sowed a field (ver. 12). Jacob built himself a home after 
his return from Mesopotamia (chap, xxxiii. 17).—Joseph s dream 
of the sheaves of his brethren bowing down to his sheaf is also an 
important illustration of the point in question (cf. Vol. i., § 84. 

i). 

(2). There are many proofs that the person of the woman was 
highly esteemed. The history of Sarah shows, that in several 
respects she had the right to exercise her own authority in the 
sphere of domestic life. The consent of the bride was asked on 
the occasion of her marriage (chap. xxiv. 58). The husband 
showed the most devoted affection to his wife (chap. xxiv. 67, 
xxix. 20). The multiplication of wives does not appear to have 
been entirely dependent upon the caprice of the husband, but 
was generally founded upon, and defended by the barrenness of 
the lawful wife (chap. xvi. 2 sqq., xxx. 3, 4, 9). And when any 
plan was decided upon, which was intended to alter the general 
condition of the family, the wife was asked to give her consent. 
Thus, for example, when Jacob fled from Mesopotamia, he 
explained his reasons to his wives, that he might obtain their 
approbation (chap. xxxi. 4 sqq.). 
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EXTENT, CHARACTER, AND IMPORTANCE OF THIS STAGE, 

IN TLLK 

HISTOKY OF THE ANCIENT COYENANT. 


§ 9. The first stage in the covenant history, which displayed 
itself in the form of a family , was brought to an end by the 
death of Jacob, unity being an essential element in the idea of a 
family. With the death of Jacob, the last solitary representa¬ 
tive and father of the whole tribe, this unity of the one family 
was resolved into a plurality of families ; and thus the way was 
opened for their becoming a nation. We have now reached the 
commencement, therefore, of the second stage in the covenant- 
history, in which we shall see the family expand into a nation. 
But the growth of any nation is directly and primarily determined 
by the people themselves, that is, by the mass of individuals and 
families who are united together in a higher, independent com¬ 
monwealth, by virtue of a common ancestry, a common lan¬ 
guage, a common religion, and a general uniformity of character. 
Such an association, of course, necessarily requires a constitution , 
by which the individuals are held together. This again involves 
another indispensable condition, viz., a prosperous population, in 
independent possession of a land of their own, and one that is 
suited to the character of the inhabitants. But at the com¬ 
mencement of the stage before us, we find none of these condi¬ 
tions fulfilled; though by the decree and promise of Grod they 
existed potentially in the dodekad of the families, and gradu¬ 
ally attained to the requisite fulfilment. The first step , then, 
towards the future nation is to be found iu such an organisation 
of the people, as formed the substratum of all further develop¬ 
ment. This was the embryo-state of the nation. Egypt (§1.7) 
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was the womb, as it were, in which the germs of the promised 
people were deposited, that it might guard them and nourish 
them by its natural powers, till they had grown into a great 
nation. As soon as the embryo had reached maturity, i.e., as 
soon as the people had become so strong as to require and 
demand an independent existence, an impulse from within urged 
them to seek that independence, and did not rest till it was 
secured. The exodus from Egypt represents the natural birth 
of the people, and the Egyptian oppression resembles those 
labour-pains without which, in this earthly state, no life can be 
brought into existence. The wonders of God in Egypt, the 
strong arm of the Lord, which was stretched out to help and 
save, were the instruments of divine surgery by which the natural 
force of the mature embryo, then striving for independent exis¬ 
tence, was enabled to attain its end. By the exodus Israel 
gained an independent position, and stood upon an equal footing 
with other nations, in fact, became a nation like all the rest. The 
first step in the development of the national existence, viz., the 
preparation of the people of the covenant , had now attained its 
object. Moses , the man of God, was the instrument of the 
divine assistance; being called by God, and furnished with 
divine power to be the eaviour of Israel. 

But Israel was not to be merely a nation, like the other 
nations, resting on no other basis than that of natural life. 
According to its vocation and its destiny it was to be the nation 
of God , the holy nation, the chosen race, the possessor and mes¬ 
senger of salvation for all the nations of the earth. And thus 
the nation entered upon the second stage in its history. Moses , 
the deliverer of the people by the power of God, led them to the 
majestic altar of the Lord, that altar which He, the creator of 
the heavens and the earth, had erected for himself among the 
rocks of Sinai, with their heads lifted towards heaven ; and 
there they were set apart as a holy nation. If the exodus from 
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Egypt was the natural birth of the nation, the conclusion of the 
covenant at Sinai was the religious consecration of the new-born 
infant; its regeneration to a higher life. But as God never 
demands without giving, so he never gives without demanding. 
And therefore, when Israel entered upon the privileges of the 
covenant-nation, and obtained possession of the gifts and goods, 
the promises and hopes of the covenant, it necessarily undertook 
the duties of a covenant-nation, and submitted to the command¬ 
ments, the restrictions, and the sacrifices which such a relation 
involved. The conclusion of the covenant was therefore accom¬ 
panied by the giving of a law , which defined the privileges and 
prescribed the duties of the covenant-nation. This law also 
conferred upon Israel a constitution , suited to its vocation and 
its future destiny, by which its internal organisation was com¬ 
pleted, its external distinctions defined, and its safety ensured. 
The events attendant upon the legislation and the conclusion of 
the covenant ushered in the second step in the onward progress 
of the nation, namely, the determination of the peculiar constitu¬ 
tion, which was henceforth to regulate the course and develop¬ 
ment of the history of Israel, in other words, the establishment 
of the theocracy . The mediator of the covenant and the agent 
in the foundation of the theocracy was Moses , the man of 
God (1). 

But the development of the nation was not yet complete. In 
the first step of this stage in its history, Israel had received its 
natural freedom and independence ; in the second, its sacred dedi¬ 
cation and covenant. One thing was still wanting, however, which 
was an essential pre-requisite to the actual realization of the 
whole of these, viz. a country suited to its natural and spiritual 
character, its position, and its destiny. In the third step of its 
national history this want was satisfied, and it obtained posses¬ 
sion of the land , which the providence of God had selected as the 
arena on which the covenant-history was to run its course, and 
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which the mercy of God had already promised to the fathers, 
The divine hero, by whom Israel was led through conflict and 
victory to the possession of this treasure, was Joshua , who con¬ 
tinued and completed the work which Moses had begun. 

The condition and possessions of Israel now embraced all 
that was requisite, to sustain and exhibit a national existence 
devoted to God , by the side of the other nations, which were at 
enmity against God. Country and people, laws and promises, 
constitution and worship were given; and they contained the 
germs of all their future development. This brings us to the 
commencement of the fourth step in the history of the covenant, 
which we find in the existence of a nation entrusted with the 
task of working out its peculiar nationality . Hitherto the 
operations and gifts of God had stood in the foreground. But 
the time had now arrived, when the works of Israel in perfor¬ 
mance of the covenant were to stand prominently forward ; when 
Israel might, and should have shown, that the gifts, and leadings, 
and revelations of God, which it had hitherto received, it could 
now use and apply for itself; and when it should have taught 
the way in which this could be done. Again and again, how¬ 
ever, it forsook the path of the covenant; and God had continually 
to interfere, and by punishment and chastening to save and heal. 
Surrounding nations were employed to execute his sentences, and 
Judges were afterwards sent as his messengers of salvation. 

(1). The second step of this stage was indisputably the most 
important and eventful. We must, therefore, examine it with 
especial care. In doing so we shall divide it into two parts. 
The first will contain an account of the historical foundations , 
on which the theocracy was based, and the circumstances amidst 
which the legislation, that established it, was completed. The 
second will consist of a systematic analysis of the legislation 
itself. 

The sources from which our knowledge of the first two steps 
must be derived are the last four books of Pentateuch. As cri- 
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ticai and exegetical aids we recommend especially the works 
already mentioned (in Yol. i. § 14—20), of Havemick , Ranke , 
Hengstenberg , Welte, Keil , Rosenmuller, and M. Baumgarten . 
In addition to historical works of a more general character, the 
following monographs deserve particular notice: Warburtons 
divine legation of Moses ; Fr . Hauff\ iiber Moses welthistoris- 
che Bedeutung (Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit. Wiir- 
. temberg vi. 2 p. 3 sqq.) ; E. Osiander , Blicke auf Moses (Chris- 
toterpe, 1837 p. 77 sqq.) ; Patr. Fairbairns Typology of Scrip¬ 
ture, voL ii., the Mosaic period, Edinburgh, 1847. 


SCENE OF THE HISTORY. 

Compare the aids mentioned in Vol. i., § 15. 2; also LSon de 
Laborde et Linant , voyage de TArabie petree , Paris, 1830, and 
Leon de Laborde , Commentaire geographique sur TExode et les 
Nombres , Paris and Leipzic, 1841-4, as well as the works named 
in Vol. iii., § 2 and 23. 

5 10. An immense tract of desert stretches along the north 
of Africa, commencing at the coast on the north-west, and run¬ 
ning not only through Africa, but into Asia as far as the steppes 
of the Euphrates. The only interruption which it meets with 
is from the Nile, whose fertilising waters flow completely across 
the desert, and have produced a fruitful oasis, which bears the 
name of Egypt , and is one of the most ancient and important 
of all the civilized lands, that have figured in the history of the 
human race. By far the larger part of this desert, towards the 
west, consists of low land, and is known by the name of the 
Sahara, The portion immediately bordering upon Egypt is 
called the Libyan desert. On the other side of the Nile, at the 
point where the sand regains its supremacy, the Arabian desert 
commences, and stretches thence to the Euphrates. This eastern 
division, which is much smaller than the other, is hilly, and is 
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intersected or bounded by mountain ranges, which vary in extent, 
and on which there are here and there fertile spots, proportioned 
in size to the springs which produce them. For some distance 
the breadth of the Arabian desert is considerably diminished 
by the Red Sea, which reaches almost as far as the Mediterran¬ 
ean. This enormous bay is formed by the Indian Ocean, and 
terminates in two smaller gulfs, which enclose a portion of the 
Arabian desert, and give it the character of a peninsula. Both 
of these gulfs receive their ancient, as well as their modem 
names, from towns which stand, or have stood, in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The western arm was formerly called the Heroopolitan 
gulf, the eastern the Elanitic ; at present the former is called 
the gulf of Suez, the latter the gulf of Akabah. The mountains 
of Idumea (Mount Seir) stretch from the Elanitic gulf to the 
Dead Sea, intersecting the Arabian plateau from north to south, 
and dividing it into two unequal parts. The western half (the 
smaller of the two), including the mountains of Idumea, has 
been known since the time of the Romans as Arabia Petrcea. 
This name is not derived from the rocky nature of the soil, as 
is commonly, though erroneously, supposed, but from the strong 
city of Petra in the land of the Edomites. Under the last of the 
Emperors Arabia Petraea was called Palcestina tertia . The name 
was given on correct geographical grounds, the whole district 
being apparently an integral part of the mountainous region of 
Palestine (the provinces of Judah and Ephraim were named 
Palcestina prima , and Galilee, with the country beyond Jordan, 
Palcestina secunda ). It was also designated Palcestina salutaris 
on account of the healthy nature of the climate in the moun¬ 
tains of Edom. The northern boundary of Arabia Petraoa, 
from the mouth of the Pelusiac arm of the Nile as far as Gaza, 
is formed by the Mediterranean Sea ; from Gaza to the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, it is bounded by the mountains 
of Judah, which are already known to us by the name of the 
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mountains of the Amorites (Vol. i., § 40. 4). Towards the south, 
it runs between the two arms of the Red Sea, and terminates 
in the promontory of Bas-Mohammed . The larger or eastern 
half of the Arabian desert, to which the Romans gave the name 
of Arabia deserta , commences on the other side of the Idumean 
mountains. It stretches eastward as far as the Euphrates, north¬ 
ward to Damascus, running by the side of the fertile highlands 
of the country beyond Jordan (§ 42), and southward to a con¬ 
siderable distance into the heart of Arabia proper {Arabia fdix.) 
The last-named portion of the Asiatico-African desert, and also 
the portion first referred to (the Sahara with the Lybian desert) 
lie altogether beyond the province of our history, the first stage 
of which belongs to Egypt , the second to Arabia Petra&a , and 
the third and fourth to Palestine . Falestine has already been 
described (VoL i., § 38—43). The only portion of Egypt with 
which we are concerned is the eastern part of the country, viz., 
the province of Goshen , for which see § 1. 5, and § 37—42. 
It only remains for us to take a survey of the characteristics of 
Arabia Petrcea. At present, however, we shall content ourselves 
with the most general features. A more particular description 
will be given, as the history brings the different localities under 
our notice. 

§ 11. In the heart of the peninsula , which is enclosed by the 
Heroopolitan and Elanitic gulfs, somewhat towards the south, 
rise the mountains of Sinai (Jebel el Tur), from which the whole 
country has received the name of the peninsula of Sinai. Sinai 
consists of a nearly circular group of mountains from forty to 
sixty miles in diameter. The average height of the mountains 
composing this group is six or seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, about 2000 feet above the surrounding valleys 
and plains. Two of the highest points are almost in the centre 
of the range, Sinai itself (Jebel Musa, 7097 feet high) and Mount 
Catherine (Jebel elHomr, 8168 feet). As soon as the traveller 
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leaves the burning heat of the sandy desert, and enters within 
the limits of these mountains, he finds a genial Alpine climate, 
and a cool refreshing breeze. Copious streams of water flow 
down from the mountains, and fertilize the soil, causing it to 
produce a most luxuriant herbage. Date-palms, acacias, dense 
bushes of tamarisks, white thorns, mulberry trees, vigorous 
spice plants, and green shrubs are found on every hand, wher¬ 
ever the bare rock is not entirely destitute of soil. And where 
the hand of man has done anything to cultivate the ground, there 
are apricots and oranges in rich profusion, with other valuable 
kinds of trees. It is true, there is a striking contrast between the 
richly wooded valleys and the steep, barren rocks by which they 
are so closely confined; but so much the more majestic is the 
aspect of these mighty masses of rugged rock. The mountains 
are also frequented by great quantities of game and fowl of dif¬ 
ferent descriptions; among others by antelopes and gazelles, 
partridges, pigeons, and quails. The geological base of this 
range consists of large masses of primary rock, principally granite, 
porphyry, and syenite. The promontories are chalk, limestone, 
and sandstone. There is another large group of mountains on 
the north-west of the mountains of Sinai, called the Serial 
Mountains , which rise like an island between the lower coast* 
line of el-Kaa and the deep valley of Feiran, by which they are 
bounded on the north. They reach the height of 6342 feet. 
The Serial itself, a mighty giant of the desert, crowned by five 
peaks, is surrounded by lower mountains; the whole group 
deriving its name from the lofty mountain in the centre. This 
cluster is connected with that of Sinai by the Saddle-mountain, 
JeieLd-Kaweit . For further details see Yol. iii., § 5—8. 

§ 12. In the northern part of this cluster of mountains, there 
is a waste and sandy tract of table-land, Deiiet-er-Rarrileh, about 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. It is nearly semicircular, 
and runs diagonally across the peninsula (from E.S.E. to 
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W.N.W.), reaching almost from the one gulf to the other. On 
the north of this are the limestone et-Tih mountains , which 
rise to the height of 4300 feet, and run like a crescent-shaped 
wall, parallel to the tract of table-land, from the Elanitic gulf, 
almost to the gulf of Suez. At this point they turn towards 
the N.N.W., and follow the line of the coast. The latter 
portion of the range is called Jebel-er-jRahah. This long moun¬ 
tain wall, of about sixty German miles in length, forms a second 
section of Arabia Petr 03 a. On the northern side of the et-Tih 
mountains, and the eastern side of those of Jebel-er-Ilahah, 
there is an extensive tract of table* land called the desert of et- 
Tih-Beni-Israel (i.c., the confusion of the children of Israel). 
The Arabs still make a distinction between this and the desert 
of Jifar, and confine the latter name to the western and north¬ 
western edge of the tract, which lies at a lower level, and ex¬ 
tends to Egypt and the Mediterranean Sea. Properly speaking, 
these two deserts form the (Asiatic) continuation of the Sahara, 
which is interrupted by the Nile. Barren rocks of lime and sand¬ 
stone, hills of dazzling chalk and red sand, form almost the only 
variation in this dreary desert, which is thickly strewed with 
black flints and gravel. It is only in the recesses of the Wady, 
that sufficient water is collected in the rainy season to enable a 
few miserable plants to yield a meal to the passing herds ; and 
there are a few springs, surrounded by trees, which furnish to 
the travelling caravans a welcome place of encampment. (For 
further particulars see Yol. iii., § 23—31). On the north a wide 
valley, the Wady Murreh , separates the desert from the moun¬ 
tainous district of Palestine. Towards the east it slopes off into 
a broad, deep valley, the so-called Arabah, which extends from 
the southern points of the Dead Sea to the northern end of the 
Elanitic gulf, a distance of more, than a hundred miles. This 
valley is like a continuation of the valley of the Jordan, the Ghor 
(see Yol. i., § 39. 5), and in the Old Testament they are called by 
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the common name, Arabah . It is a broad sandy desert, the sur¬ 
face of which is covered with innumerable sand-heaps and little 
hills. Here and there you meet with green oases, shrubs, and 
palms, and even with the ruins of ancient towns. The water-shed 
of the Arabah is twenty-five miles from the Elanitic gulf. Further 
to the north the waters flow through the Wady el-Jib into the 
Dead Sea. The low level of the Dead Sea (Yol. i., § 39. 6) is a 
sufficient proof that the northern part of the Arabah is below 
the level of the ocean. 

§ 13. On the east of the Arabah rise the steep and rugged 
mountains of Idumaea (or Mount Seir, now es Sherah or Jebal), 
which are almost of the same length as the Arabah itself, stretch¬ 
ing from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah, with an average 
breadth of fifteen or twenty miles. The loftiest peaks are hardly 
3000 feet high. They are steep and rugged cliffs of porphyry, 
which protrude themselves from the chalk formation, and are 
ajain surrounded by immense masses of sandstone. Among the 
shattered fragments of rock, there are valleys covered with trees, 
shrubs, and flowery meads. The higher ground is sometimes 
sown with corn. The vines in these valleys are as large, and 
the grapes as sweet, as in any part of Palestine itself. In some 
places there are woods, or what pass for woods in these coun¬ 
tries, and spice-bearing plants, growing out of clefts in the rock, 
which furnish a plentiful supply for the sustenance of wild goats 
and gazelles. But while there are isolated examples of great 
fertility, the general aspect of the mountains is wild and bare, 
and the western mountains especially are described as altogether 
barren and unfruitful (Vol. i., § 73. 1). 

On the eastern side, the mountains of Idumaea slope off 
just as smoothly and gradually, as they rise abruptly on the 
western. Following the range on which Idumaea is situated, we 
arrive at the mountainous country of the Moabites , the modem 
Kerek, which lies to the north of Idumaea, on the east of the 
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Dead Sea. The southern boundary, by which this district is 
separated from the mountains of Idumaea, is the Wady d-Ahsy 
(el-Kurahy), which opens at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
On the north it is bounded by the deep rocky valley, through 
which the brook Amon flows, which enters the Dead Sea near 
the centre of the eastern side. The Arnon divides the Kerek 
from the highlands of ehBelkah on the east of the Jordan 
(Vol. i. § 42, 3). In the nature of its soil the Kerek forms a 
link between the highlands of Palestine beyond the Arnon, 
which consist for the most part of table-land, and the mountains 
of es-Sherah, the aspect of which is most rugged and grotesque. 
But the conformation and geological character of the Kerek are 
far from being sufficiently known, to enable us to describe its 
details with accuracy, or to employ all the Old Testament data 
with any degree of certainly. 
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CONDITION OF THE ISRAELITES 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION DOBING THE PERIOD 
SPENT IN EGYPT- 


§ 14. (Exodus i.)—The historical records of the Old Testa¬ 
ment pass very quickly over the first three centuries and a half 
of the period of 430 years (1), to which the sojourn of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel in Egypt extended. Still there is no ground for 
attributing to these records either faultiness or omissions , pro¬ 
vided we do not measure them by such a standard, as is foreign 
both to the intention of the records and to the circumstances of the 
case (2). In accordance with both of these, the historian is con¬ 
tent to relate the extraordinarily rapid increase of Jacob's de¬ 
scendants in general but characteristic terms (ver. 6, 7), and 
then passes at once to a description of the circumstances, which 
eventually led to Israel's departure from Egypt. The rapidity 
with which their numbers increased may be learned from the 
census, taken shortly after the Exodus, from which we may infer 
that there were in all about two million souls (3). So long as there 
was a continuance of the good understanding, established by 
Joseph between the ruling dynasty in Egypt and the Israelitish 
settlers,—so long, that is, as the former could ensure the faithful¬ 
ness and attachment of the latter,—this rapid increase in the num¬ 
ber of the Israelites must have been a most welcome thing to the 
Egyptian rulers; for it enabled them with the greater ease to fulfil 
the task which the policy of Egypt imposed upon them, of guard- 
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ing carefully against incursions on the part of the hostile hordes 
to the East.—But the government of that time was apparently 
overthrown by force, and a new dynasty (4) arose. As this put 
an end to the relations of confidence and devotion, which had 
existed from the time of Joseph, between the government and the 
nomadic settlers in the land of Goshen, the extent to which the 
latter were increasing could not bnt suggest the possibility, that 
opposing interests might one day give rise to political difficulties. 
On the one hand, for example, it must have appeared a dangerous 
thing to have so powerful and numerous a body of men, es¬ 
tranged from the ruling government, just in that border province 
of the kingdom, which was continually threatened by the tribes 
on the East, who were ready to invade it for the purpose of plun¬ 
der or conquest. How easily might it happen, that the latter 
would find in the Israelites, not protectors of Egypt, but confede¬ 
rates in their enterprise. On the other hand, it was to the interest 
of the government to prevent the settlers from leaving the country, 
that they might not lose so considerable a body of useful subjects ; 
and it became all the more important to put a timely check upon 
their wish to emigrate, on account of the increasing desire of the 
descendants of Jacob to possess the promised land, which they 
regarded as their proper home. Under these circumstances it 
seemed most advisable to break the free and independent spirit of 
the shepherd-tribe, and to set bounds to the excessive rate at 
which they were increasing, by forcing them to hard labour and 
tributary service (5). But this was so far from accomplishing 
the end desired, that the dreaded increase went on at a still more 
threatening rate. This partial failure in their plans only drove 
the government to adopt severer measures still. The Hebrew 
midwives received secret orders from the king, to put the Heb¬ 
rew boys to death in some private way, as soon as they were 
born. But these measures were also unsuccessful, and, there¬ 
fore, the king of Egypt made known his ruthless policy in 
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the most undisguised manner, by issuing a command to all the 
Egyptians, to drown the new-born sons of the Israelites in the 
river Nile (6). It is not known how long this command was 
strictly enforced, but its extreme inhumanity is sufficient to 
warrant us in believing that it could not be carried out for any 
considerable length of time. Moreover, the Egyptians knew 
well, that whilst it was policy on their part to weaken, it was 
highly impolitic to exterminate the Israelites. 


(1). The length of their stay in Egypt is clearly and unequi¬ 
vocally stated in Exodus xii. 40 to have been 430 years : “ Now 
the sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwell in Egypt , was 
four hundred and thirty years ” In the Septuagint , however, 
(Codex Valicanus) we read: 'H Si irapoi/crjais rcov vieov 'laparfK, 
rfv irapcpKTjcrav iv yfj 'Aiyvirrcp /cal iv yrj Xavaav err} Terpa/cocrta 
rpia/covra. In the Alexandrian Codex the word irapcp/crjaav is 
followed by the clause avrol /cal ol Trarepcs airrcop. We find 
the same reading in the Samaritan texts and the Targum of 
Jonathan. Hence, according to these, the 430 years included 
the 215 years, during which the three patriarchs sojourned in 
Canaan. 

We must first enquire, therefore, which is the reading of the 
original text: whether the words in question have been omitted 
from the Hebrew, by accident or design, or whether they have 
been interpolated in the versions in which they occur. To this 
we reply, that an impartial examination of all the arguments pro 
and con yields the most decided and indisputable testimony to 
the genuineness of the Hebrew text. There are no various 
readings in the Hebrew MSS. (vid. RosenmiiUer Comm. ii. p. 222), 
which might lead us to doubt the authenticity of the received 
version ; and whilst the Hebrew is recommended by its simple, 
natural, and inartificial construction, the Septuagint is rendered 
just as suspicious by the opposite qualities. At the very first 
glance these additions look like artificial emendations of the 
text, which have been made on the supposition that 430 years 
was too long a period for the stay in Egypt. Starting with this 
assumption, it was very easy to include the period spent in 
Canaan, especially as this embraced exactly half of the 430 
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years. But this rendered it necessary to add the clause iv yji 
Xavaav. Moreover, we see the evidence of a guilty conscience 
in the unskilful clause airrol /cal oi iraTepes axrr&v , which is in¬ 
troduced for the purpose of removing the apparent incongruity, 
of reckoning Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, among the children of 
Israel; for this inaccuracy would no more have given offence to 
an unprejudiced mind, than the similar one in Gen. xlvi. 8, where 
Jacob is reckoned as one of the children of Israel. Moreover, 
the alteration is a very unfortunate one, for it does not entirely 
answer its purpose, as the principal clause, “ the sojourning of 
the children of Israel was 430 years/’ still remains. It is not 
likely that the words were written by the translator himself, 
since Theophilus of Antioch, who always follows the Septuagint, 
frequently speaks of a 430 years’ sojourn in Egypt (ad Autolycum 
iii. 9. 24). But if they were, we know what liberties he took 
witli the text, and how often he has altered it, especially in 
chronological statements, probably to suit some preconceived 
system. Seyffarth’s hypothesis, that the chronological accounts 
in the Hebrew text originally tallied with those of the Septua- 
gint , but that they were altered by the Jewish academy at 
Tiberias, for the purpose of sustaining their Messianic expecta¬ 
tions, is too arbitrary and unfounded to meet with support (vid. 
his Ghronologia sacra p. 218 sqq.). The agreement between 
the Samaritan and Chaldee and the Septuagint only proves that 
in their case there was the same reason for shortening the 430 
years. The apostle Paul, it is true, also reckons 430 years from 
the call of Abraham to the giving of the law (Gal. iii. 17), but 
as his statement is founded upon the Septuagint , it cannot be 
regarded as an independent authority. Paul was writing for 
Greeks, who were only acquainted with the Septuagint , and as 
the question of chronology did not in the least affect his argument, 
it would have been as much out of place on his part to correct 
the Septuagint , as it is on the part of his expositors to appeal to 
the doctrine of inspiration in connexion with this passage. 
Josephus also 6ays (Ant. ii. 15, § 2), that the Israelites left 
Egypt 430 years after the entrance of Abraham into Canaan ; 
but we know how little dependence can be placed upon liis 
chronological statements with reference to the earlier times, and 
in this case they lose all their worth, on account of his having 
spoken in two other places of 400 years as the duration of the 
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oppression of Israel in Egypt (Ant. ii. 9, § 1, and De bello jud. 
Y. 9, § 4). In addition to the arguments already adduced in 
favour of the authenticity of the reading in the Hebrew text, we 
may also mention the circumstance that it is impossible to see 
what end could be served by an intentional omission of the 
words in question ; whereas, as we shall presently show, it is by 
no means difficult to ascertain the motives for an artificial 
emendation of the passage by the introduction of the clause. 
And if that be the case, the agreement between the Samaritan, 
the paraphrase, and the Septuagint loses all its importance, 
though they are apparently independent of one another. 

By the influence of the authorities just named, the notion, that 
the 430 years were to be reckoned from Abraham, became a 
settled tradition both among Jews and Christians, and was 
adopted even by expositors, who followed the Hebrew text in 
every other case, and admitted its authenticity in the present 
instance. The fetters of this tradition were first broken by J. 
B . Koppe (progr. quo Israelitas non ccv. sed ccccxxx. annos in 
Aegypto commorato8 esse efficitur. Gottingen 1777), and he was 
immediately followed by J . G. Frank (novum syst. chronol. 
fundam. Gottingen 1778). Since then the opposite view has 
become the prevailing one. It has been supported by Rosen - 
muUer (ad. h. 1. p. 220 sqq.), Hofmann (in the Studien u. 
Kritiken 1839, p. 402 sqq.), Tiele (Comm. ad. Gen. xv. 13 
sqq., and his Chronol. d. A. T. p. 33 sqq.), Ewald (Geschichte 
i. 454 sqq.), Bunsen (Aegypten i. 214 sqq.), Delitzsch (Genesis 
Ed. 2. 1. 363 seq.), L . Rcinke (Beitr. zur Erklarung d. A. Test. 
Munster 1851), and many others. M. Baumgarten, however, has 
revived the old traditional explanation (theol. comm. i. 474 sqq.) 

We will commence by examining the arguments of those who 
are of opinion that the call of Abraham must be taken as the 
terminus a quo . They are founded upon Gen. xv. 13—16, 
Ex. vi. 16—20, and Num. xxvi. 59, all of which are said to be 
irreconcileable with the notion that the stay of the Israelites in 
Egypt lasted 430 years.—The first passage cited is Gen. xv. 
13—16. Jehovah announces to Abraham : “ thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs , and shall serve them , and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years. And also that nation, 
whom they shall serve, will I judge ; and afterward will they come 
out with great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
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peace, thou shalt be buried in a good old age. But in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again ” The argument found¬ 
ed upon this by Bengel fordo tcmporwm, ed. ii. p. 53 eeq.), 
and Bavmgarten (i. 190 seq.), rests upon the assumption 
that the announcement of a 400 years' sojourn in a foreign land 
refers to a definite chronological period, to be reckoned from the 
birth of Isaac (viz. from that time to the birth of Jacob sixty 
years, thence to the migration into Egypt 130 years, and lastly 
the time spent in Egypt 210 years, in all 400), whereas the 
430 years, mentioned in Ex. xii. 40, are supposed to be calcu¬ 
lated from the first call of Abraham in Haran (which must in 
that case have taken place five years before he removed to 
Canaan). But the commencement of the 400 years of service 
must be looked for, not in Canaan, but in Egypt. This has 
been shown in a brief but forcible manner by Hofmann (p. 
402). “ Can it be supposed,” he says, “ that God was here 

predicting to Abraham something which had already taken 
place in part, in his own history ? .... To Abraham's 

seed Canaan was not 4 a land that was not theirs on the 
contrary, it already belonged to his seed by promise, though 
not by possession. Moreover, there was nothing resembling 
service and oppression in Canaan.'’ Baumgarten replies to 
this, with some plausibility it must be confessed, that the last 
argument tells as much against Hofmann’s own explanation. 
The actual servitude was confined to the closing period, the 
reign of only two Pharaohs. And if the whole of the time from 
Jacob's going down to Egypt to the accession of the new king 
(Ex. i. 8) must be included in the period of Israel's servitude 
and oppression, there is no reason why the 6ame designation 
should not apply equally well to the history of the last two 
patriarchs. The reason why it must be so applied is, that the 
most important part of the announcement is the fact of their 
living as foreigners (ppiT & n d that this mode of life com- 

v • • •• 

menced with Abraham, and was to continue with Isaac. But 
even if this were granted, there would still be two difficulties in 
the way. In the divine announcement only one land is spoken 
of, in which they were to be strangers, to serve and to be afflicted, 
as in a land that was not theirs; and we cannot, therefore, 
think of both Canaan and Egypt, especially as the words “ after¬ 
ward shall they come bach ” (?q^) place the land in which 
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they were to serve and to be oppressed for 400 years in direct 
antithesis to the land of Canaan, the land of their fathers. The 
departure from the land of bondage (ver. 14) is a return home to 
their own land. Moreover, it is expressly announced to Abra¬ 
ham, in evident contrast with the foreign life, the servitude, and 
the oppression of his seed, that he shall die in peace and in a 
prosperous old age. From this it follows that the remainder 
of Abraham's life, at least, cannot be included in the 400 
years ; and just as little can we include the lives of Isaac and 
Jacob, which in this respect resembled Abraham's. But if we 
are thus brought to the conclusion, that the 400 years refer 
exclusively to the period spent in Egypt, there is certainly a 
difference between this announcement, and the passage in Ex. 
xii. 40 which speaks of 430 years. But who would think for 
a moment of calling this a discrepancy? In Gen. xv. 13 
we have a prophetic declaration, in which a round number is 
quite in place. In Ex. xii. 40, on the contrary, we have a de¬ 
finite chronological and historical statement.—With regard to 
the four generations , mentioned in ver. 16, it would be a most 
arbitrary thing to assign to these a different starting point from 
the 400 years in ver. 13, and to restrict them to the stay in 
Egypt, as Bengel and Baumgarten are obliged to do. The 
four generations are evidently identical with the four centuries. 
Baumgarten is perfectly right when he 6 ays, in opposition to 
Tide, that - 7 * 1-7 does not mean a century, but a generation, an 
age ; but he is just as decidedly in the wrong, when he supposes 
it to represent the modern artificial notion of a generation of 
thirty years. Hofmann had already given the correct explana¬ 
tion. “ -yn," he says, “ was not to the Hebrew an artificially 
calculated yevea, of which there were three in a century, but v 
embraced, as Gen. vii. 1 is quite sufficient to prove, the sum 
total of the lives of all the men who were living at the same 
time ; and according to the ordinary length of life at that time, 
this would give a century as the duration of each generation." 
The meaning of the word * 77-7 is still more apparent from Ex. 
i. 6 , where we read “ and Joseph died, and all his brethren, and 
all that generation ," especially if we compare Gen. 1. 23, where 
Joseph is said to have seen his grandchildren's grandchildren, 
all of whom are reckoned in Ex. i. 6 as one generation. 

The second passage, which is thought to be irreconcileable with 
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a 430 years stay in Egypt, is Exodus vi. 16—20. We have 
there a genealogical table of the tribe of Levi, in which Moses 
and Aaron are said to belong to the fourth generation (Levi, 
Kehath, Amram, Aaron). Levi was 137 years old when he 
died, Kehath 133, Amram 137; and when the Israelites went out 
of Egypt, Aaron was only 83. If from these numbers we deduct 
Levi's age when they first went down to Egypt, and the age at 
which Kehath and Amram begat children, the sum of these 
numbers will fall very far short of the 430 years mentioned in 
Ex. xii. 40, and consequently, it is said, we must either give to 
Ex. xii. 40 a different meaning from that which lies upon the 
surface, or there will be an irreconcileable discrepancy between 
the two accounts.— J. G. Franck endeavours to bring this 
genealogy into harmony with the 430 years, by assuming that 
the sons in this family were not born till their fathers had nearly 
reached the end of their life, and that Levi begat Kehath seventy- 
five years after he went down to Egypt (Astron. Grundrechnung 
der bibl. Gesch. Gottes. Dessau u. Leipzig 1783, p. 178). But 
there is something so forced and unnatural in this explanation, 
that it is not likely to meet with approbation. Moreover, it is 
impossible to reconcile either this or BengeVs explanation with 
Num. iii. 27, 28, on which we shall presently speak more at 
large. But we do not want any such artificial aids in order to 
escape from the difficulty; for the explanation suggested by 
Koppe , Tiele, Hofmann , and others, that some of the members 
have been omitted from this genealogical table, is perfectly satis¬ 
factory. It is well known that such omissions are very common 
in the biblical genealogies, and in the present instance their 
occurrence is attested by indisputable proofs. In Num. xxvi. 
29 sqq., we find six members comprised within the same space 
of time, viz., from Joseph to Zelaphehad ; in 1 Chr. ii. 3 sqq., 
there are seven persons mentioned between Judah and Bezaliel; 
and in 1 Chr. vii. 22 sqq., there are as many as ten named from 
Ephraim to Joshua. Then, again, from a comparison which Hof¬ 
mann has instituted between the other genealogies of Levi in Ex. 
vi. and 1 Chr. vi., it is evident that there are names omitted from 
the former, which have been obtained from other sources and in¬ 
serted in the latter. The fact that only four names are given in the 
pedigree of Moses and Aaron, may be simply and satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, as Hofmann has acutely observed, if we suppose that the 
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number was selected with an evident reference to Gen. xv. 16, for 
the purpose of showing that the prediction was fulfilled. “ Some¬ 
times particular members are omitted; at other times several are 
linked together. The four members, which commonly appear, are 
intended merely to represent the four generations who dwelt in 
Egypt. And this is the reason why the ages of Levi, Kehath, 
Amram, and Moses, are given; and not to enable us to calculate 
how long the Israelites were in Egypt, which they would never 
enable us to do." 

Lastly, we are referred to Num. xxvi. 59, compared with 
Ex. vi. 20. In the second passage, Moses' mother, Jochebed , is 
called the aunt (rrrn) of her husband Amram, and this is stated 
even more plainly and decidedly in Num. xxvi. 59 : “ The name 
of Amram's wife was Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, whom 
(his wife) bare to Levi in Egypt." If now Moses' mother was 
Amram’s aunt and Levi’s daughter, it is at once apparent that 
there is no room for the assumption that any members have been 
omitted from the genealogical list in the sixth chapter of Exodus. 
But when we look a little more closely into this argument, which 
is evidently the most important of all, it is quite clear that the 
expression, “ a daughter of Levi," is not to be taken literally. 
Jochebed may be called a daughter of Levi, in the same sense in 
which Christ is called a son of David. Nor is there anything 
more conclusive in the statement that Jochebed was Amrarris 
aunt , for -fn an ^ TTfH mSL 7 both be used to express blood-rela¬ 
tionship in general; for example, on comparing Jeremiah xxxii. 
12 with ver. 7, we find -py-f applied to the son of the uncle, and 
also to the uncle himself. But even if there have been several 
members omitted, the probability of which we pointed out above, 
Jochebed may still have been Amram's aunt in the strict sense 
of the word. At the same time we must admit, that the words 
“ Jochebed a daughter of Levi, whom (his wife) bare to Levi in 
in Egypt” (Num. xxvi. 59), as they stand here, cannot mean 
anything else than his own daughter. But if this be the mean¬ 
ing, Jochebed must have been at least fifty or sixty years old 
when she was married, even if the stay in Egypt lasted only 
210 years; and that would be certainly a most improbable age. 
There is sufficient, therefore, to suggest the thought, that there 
may be a corruption of the text or an error of some kind in Num. 
xxvi. 59 ; and we might perhaps be justified in coming to the 
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same conclusion on account of the harsh and peculiar form of 
the sentence, PtnN rn^'TONj ’njTTQ. in whi ch 

there is no subject. The Septuagint appears to have read 
instead of : dvydrrjp Aevt , fj Ire/ce tovtov? tg 3 Aevl Ip 
’ AiyvTTTtp . The word tovtovs here can only refer to Aaron, 
Moses, and Miriam, whose names occur immediately afterwards. 
We cannot certainly make up our minds to pronounce the 
reading Qj-ft* the correct one, on the authority of the Septuagint. 
Moreover does not, strictly speaking, mean tovtovs, but 

aurow, and would properly refer to persons already mentioned, 
not to those about to be named. Still even this deviation on the 
part of the Septuagint , when taken in connection with the 
absence of any subject, is a proof of the suspicious character of 
the passage in general. To us the whole clause, commencing 
with ■ygJN, has the appearance of a gloss, appended to the 
preceding words J and the author of the gloss seems to 

have understood in its literal sense, as denoting an actual 

daughter of Levi, and then to have endeavoured to soften down 
the improbability of Moses' mother being a daughter of Levi, by 
appending a clause, to the effect that the daughter in question 
was born in Egypt. This gloss, we admit, must have been 
introduced at a very early period, as it is found in every codex 
and every version. But, in any case, the professedly chronological 
statement in Ex. xii. 40, confirmed as it is in a most decided 
manner by Gen. xv. 13, is more deserving of confidence than 
the suspicious notice in Num. xxvi. 59. 

But, to return to Ex. xii. 40, Baumgarten holds fast to the read¬ 
ing of the Hebrew text, but thinks it possible to explain it as the 
Septuagint has done. He says: “ There is an analogy in the com¬ 
putation of the forty years occupied in the journey through the de¬ 
sert (Num. xiv. 33,34). In this passage thirty-eight years were 
reckoned as forty, because the two years, which had already 
elapsed, were considered as belonging to the same category of 
years of punishment, as the other thirty-eight, when once the apos¬ 
tasy of Israel had come to light ” (p. 475 sq.). And just in the 
same manner, he thinks, could the 210 years, spent in Egypt, be 
reckoned as 430, the 220 years, which had elapsed from the call 
of Abraham to the migration to Egypt, being placed in the 
same category of servitude and exile, as the subsequent 210. 
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In this, however, we cannot agree with him. The difference 
between thirty-eight and forty is not by any means the same 
as that between 210 and 430. An inaccuracy of expression in 
the case of the former would not be very striking, but in that of 
the latter it would be a most startling thing. However, this is 
not really how the matter stands. The two years spent in the 
desert, of which great part had already elapsed, might very well 
be regarded as years of punishment, inasmuch as the apostasy, 
which came to a head at Kadesh, and was followed by the rejec¬ 
tion of the people, had really commenced at Sinai in the first 
year of their journey, when they worshipped the golden calf (see 
Vol. i., § 51.2). Now there is nothing resembling this in the cir¬ 
cumstances before us. The free, unlettered pilgrimage of an in¬ 
dependent nomad-chief in a land, which God had promised him as 
his own inheritance, could not be placed, without further expla¬ 
nation, in the same category as the residence of a tribe in a state 
of oppression and servitude in a foreign land. Moreover, in the 
former case, the two years were spent in the same place as the 
thirty-eight; but in the latter the 220 years were passed in a 
totally different place from the 210. Luther spent thirty-eight 
out of the sixty-three years of his life at Wittenberg; but no 
reasonable man would think of saying that he lived at Witten¬ 
berg sixty-three years, however true it might be that the first 
twenty-five years of his life were but the “ preliminary stages" 
of his Wittenberg career. The absurdity of the attempt made 
by Buddew (hist. eccL i. 455) and others, to save the traditional 
explanation by translating the passage : “ Peregrinatio filiorum 
Israel, qui commorati sunt in Aegypto, fuit 430 annorum," is 
too apparent on philological grounds, for it to need any refuta¬ 
tion. 

Lastly, Baumgarten brings against such of the modern expo¬ 
sitors, as have given up the old, traditional explanation, the very 
severe charge of “ having no eyes for anything but the mere sur¬ 
face of things." He fancies that he has discovered in the essen¬ 
tial unity of the whole period, from the call of Abraham to the 
exodus from Egypt, a reason why it was absolutely necessary, 
that a chronological statement should be given in Exodus xii. 
40, embracing that period in its entire extent. But as the chrono¬ 
logical limits of the interval between the call of Abraham and 
the migration into Egypt had already been described in the 
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book of Genesis, we are quite unable to discover any such ne¬ 
cessity. 

Another argument against the old interpretation is founded 
upon Num. iii. 27, 28, and is sufficient in itself to decide the 
question. It has been brought forward by Koppe , Rosenmuller, 
and Title, and we will give it in Tide's words. In his Chro¬ 
nology (p. 36) he says: “ According to Num. iii. 27, 28, the 
Kehathites were divided into four branches, the Amramites, 
the Izcharites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites, containing 
together 8600 men and boys, the women and girls not being 
counted. Of these about a fourth part, or 2150 men and boys, 
would belong to the Amramites. Now Moses himself had only 
two sons, as we learn from Exodus xviii. 3,4. Hence if Amram, 
the son of Kehath and the founder of the Amramites, was the 
same person as Amram the father of Moses, Moses must have 
had 2147 brothers and nephews. But as such a supposition is 
quite impossible, it must be granted that this is sufficient to 
prove, that Amram the son of Kehath was not the father of 
Moses, but that a series of names, whose number cannot be 
determined, have been omitted between the first Amram and his 
later descendant and namesake. ” To this Baumgarten replies 
(i. 2, p. 268 seq.) : “this would be trifling with the whole science 
of statistics, but it is founded upon too hasty a calculation, viz. 
upon the supposition, that the rate of increase proceeded quite 
as slowly in the three other branches, as in that of Amram 
himself, which would be in any case a very extraordinary 
phenomenon." But this does not by any means remove the 
difficulty. Are we to believe, then, that Kehath's descendants 
through Amram consisted of no more than six males, at the 
time of the census recorded in Num. iii. (viz. Moses and his two 
sons, and Aaron and his two sons, Eleazar and Ithamar), whilst 
his descendants through the other three sons consisted, at the 
very same period , of 8656 males (i.e. 2885 each). This cer¬ 
tainly is a large demand upon our faith. Still, as we cannot 
positively say that it is impossible, we submit, and believe. 
But we are further required to believe (according to Num.iii. 27) 
that at this census the six Amramites—(what am I saying ? 
there could not have been six of them ; there could really only 
have been two included in the census, viz. the two sons of 
Moses; for Aaron and his sons were priests, to whom the Levites 
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were to be assigned as a present, and as it was for this very 
purpose that the census was taken, they would certainly not be 
included in it any more than Moses himself);—hence then we are 
required to believe that the two remaining Amramites formed a 
distinct “ family , ” a Mishpachah (§16), with precisely the same 
privileges and duties, as the 2885 Izcharites, the 2885 Hebron- 
ites, and the 2885 Uzzielites (Num. iii. 27 sqq.) ! We must 
candidly confess, that our faith will not reach so far as this. 

Whilst Bengel , Baumgarten, and others pronounce 430 years 
much too long a period, according to the standard of their biblico- 
theological system, for the stay of the Israelites in Egypt, Bun¬ 
sen measures it by the standard of his Egypto-chronological 
system, and decides that it is much too short. And his convic¬ 
tion, that the statement is not historical, is strengthened by the 
fact, that 430 years is just double the 215 years of the patriarchs. 
These 215 patriarchal years he considers historical, because they 
form part of the tradition. “For the period of the stay in 
Egypt no historical reckoning was handed down, any more than 
the history itself. Hence the patriarchal number, was doubled, 
and the number thus obtained was applied to a period of much 
longer duration, and treated as historical, though not founded 
upon genealogical tables.” Lepsius , on the other hand, arrives 
at the very opposite conclusion, and thinks that he can find 
in Ex. vi. 16 sqq., a proof of his Egyptologico-chronological 
statement, that the Israelites did not remain in Egypt more 
than about ninety years!! ! (vid. § 43. 1). 

(2). Be Wette complains of the “ immense gap” between 
Genesis and Exodus, and expresses his opinion that it is “ useless 
to attempt to restore the history and establish any connexion 
(Beitrage zur Einleitung in d. A. T. ii. 169). On this supposed 
gap Vatke rests his hypothesis, that Mosaism was a later pro¬ 
duct of the prophetic period, and says that even according to the 
account contained in the Pentateuch, there was evidently but 
little foundation for the Mosaic constitution to rest upon ; (Re¬ 
ligion d. A. T. 1. 204). Bruno Bauer (in his Rel. d. a. Test. i. 
105 sqq.) says that the historian leaps over the lengthened period 
without the slightest suspicion of its importance; that even to 
the present day, commentators have imitated him in taking this 
leap in an equally unscrupulous manner; and that although 
there has been at length a revival of the critical consciousness 
VOL. II. k 
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in De Wette , apologists have not been able to offer any reply to 
his arguments, since hitherto they have not manifested the least 
idea of the importance of the gap itself. Yet the remarks of 
Havemick (Einl. i. 2, p. 173), and especially of Ranke (Unterss. 
ii. p. 2), are not so irrelevant after all. The latter observes, 
“ the work would be faulty, if it had been the intention of the 
writer to give a complete history of all the events which hap¬ 
pened to the Israelites. But as the express design of the work 
embraced merely the relation of Israel to Jehovah, he was 
content to pass over the whole interval, during which the chosen 
people were growing into a great people according to the prophe¬ 
cies in the book of Genesis, and simply state that those prophe¬ 
cies were fulfilled. This was all that the centuries in question 
contributed to the development of the theocratic plan, and in 
this respect they stood far behind the few days, in which Jehovah 
magnified himself in his people before the eyes of the Egyptians.” 
We may also quote the general remarks of Bertheau (zur Gesch. 
d. Isr. p. 202) as both striking in themselves and applicable 
here. “ There is no historical work,” he says, “ in which the 
selection and arrangement of the events narrated are so exclu¬ 
sively and unmistakeably regulated by one idea as in the historical 
books of the Old Testament. Everything is looked at from one 
point of view; prosperity and misfortune, slavery and redemption, 
joy and sorrow, are all regarded as operations of God on behalf 
of his people. There is nothing mentioned , which does not admit 
of being easily and intelligibly described from this point of view . 
This will explain the fact that nothing is said of the lengthened 
period, during which the Israelites were in Egypt, and so little 
of the period of the Judges. The historical writings of the 
Hebrews are as different as they possibly can be from chronicles 
and annals, or a mere recital of naked facts.” Even Lengerke 
expresses himself in the same considerate manner (i. 368) : “A 
description of this period formed no part of the plan proposed 
by the authors of the Pentateuch. The prediction in Gen. xv. 3 
(? 13) contained all that was necessary. Whatever did not serve 
to exhibit the fulfilment of the promises of God is either treated 
very briefly, at least by the original work, or else passed over in 
perfect silence. The intention is merely to write a history, 
having a particular reference to the possession of Palestine. 
And even of the period of the captivity in Eastern Asia, which 
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occurred in an age of letters, the reminiscences are very 
few/' 

If we look into the question a little more closely, we find that 
in reality everything has been given, which from the nature of 
the case could be given, or which from the tendency and design 
of the record ought to be given ; and it soon becomes apparent, 
that it is unreasonable to require anything further, or at all 
events to speak of it as a necessary thing. (1). One of the prin¬ 
cipal facts of historical importance, connected with this period, 
was the multiplication of Jacob's descendants. It is evident 
that this was an important subject to introduce into the record, 
since it was both the result of the foregoing history and the ful¬ 
filment of its predictions, and also the substratum for the liistory 
of the time to come. And have we not all that is required in 
the account contained in Exodus i., which, however summary it 
may be, gives a lively and graphic description of the rate at 
which this increase took place ? There is no one, surely, who 
would demand complete genealogical evidence of this increase ! 
—(2). The history, which immediately follows, contains an ac¬ 
count of the' exodus from Egypt, in which Jehovah first mani¬ 
fested himself in so glorious a manner as the deliverer of his 
people; and it was quite as indispensable that this should be 
preceded by a historical description of the change which oc¬ 
curred in the policy of the Pharaohs, when the favoured 
foreigners became an object of hatred, mistrust, and ever-in- 
creasing oppression. And in our opinion, this demand has been 
amply met, so far, at least, as the intention and standpoint of 
the author were concerned.—(3). Another object of importance 
in the history of this period would be a sketch of the lives of 
prominent individuals. But it is a question, whether there were 
any persons of peculiar distinction, and if there were, whether 
the events of their lives were handed down by tradition in the 
same vivid maimer as those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; and 
even if this were the case, whether they were of such a nature, 
that the author could regard them as bearing sufficiently upon 
the design of his work to be worth preserving. The last ques¬ 
tion may be answered decidedly in the negative; the second may 
probably be so answered, and possibly the first also. The 
biographical sketches, which have been handed down to us in 
the patriarchal history of the book of Genesis, were regarded by 
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the author as interesting and important; merely because, and so 
far as, they were proofs of the special care and guidance of God. 
If, then, this special guidance of God was not apparent during the 
period in question, because it was not required; however interest¬ 
ing the lives of particular persons might be from other points of 
view, for our author's purpose they would not be of any impor¬ 
tance. But on the whole it is very probable, that there were no 
memorials of any particular note handed down by tradition, and 
perhaps there were no persons of any particular note during that 
period ; for the peculiar circumstances which gave so much im¬ 
portance to the persons of the patriarchs, and impressed their 
history upon tradition in so indelible a manner, were altogether 
wanting during the period spent in Egypt.—(4). This period 
evidently derived great importance from the fact, that Israel was 
then brought into contact with a state, which had reached the 
highest stage of development both in a religious and political 
point of view ; and this contact could not fail to exert a consider¬ 
able influence, either of a beneficial or an injurious character, 
upon the early history of a people, which was just then in a con¬ 
dition to receive and to require cultivation. We have already 
said (§ 1. 7), that one of the principal reasons why Israel was 
led by God into Egypt, must in our opinion have been, that 
the Israelites might there undergo such human preparation as 
would fit them to receive a theocratic constitution. Should we 
not then be justified in expecting that the author would men¬ 
tion this, and give some information respecting it ? Most cer¬ 
tainly, if his manner of writing history had been the same as 
that of the 18th and 19th centuries. A historian of our age 
would no doubt feel it to be his duty, and a necessary part of his 
work, to enter into the peculiar nature of Egyptian culture, its 
science and religion, its industry and politics, and to search for 
the traces, unfortunately too few, of the influence exerted by 
these upon the culture and development of Israel; but this 
formed no part of the plan of the Israelitish historian, who had 
no eye for anything but the movements, which took place under 
the immediate guidance of God .—And (5), lastly, with regard 
to the condition and progress of Israel in matters of religion and 
worship, and in the arrangements of domestic and civil life, 
we must not overlook the fact that it is never the custom of 
Israelitish historians to enter into any minute description of such 
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points as these, or to notice their historical development; so 
that we must gather our information respecting them from such 
occasional data as we possess, just as we are obliged to do in the 
case of the patriarchs themselves (§ 5 sqq.). On the other hand 
we must equally bear in mind the fact, that to an Israelite the 
theocratic legislation at Sinai appeared so much like a new crea¬ 
tion on the part of Jehovah , that he lost sight altogether of the 
other, viz., the natural side of that legislation, that is to say, of 
its connexion with any manners, customs, and circumstances, 
which had existed before. And however little we may regard the 
giving of the law at Sinai as a Deus ex machina , however we 
may be disposed to recognise the important bearing of previous 
circumstances upon that legislation, we can easily understand how 
an Israelitish historian might overlookthatimportance,and under¬ 
value the human basis, on account of the high estimate which he 
formed of the part performed by God in the giving of the law. 

(3). From the census taken at Sinai (Num. i.) it appeared, 
that the whole number of men, “ from twenty years old and up¬ 
ward, all that were able to go forth to war in Israel,” was 603,550. 
If to these we add 400,000 male children under twenty years of 
age, and suppose the females to have been about as numerous as the 
males, we find that the entire mass of the people of Israel amounted 
to more than two million souls. But it is a gross mistake to 
suppose that the two millions were all the direct descendants 
of Jacob. When Jacob and his sons went down to Egypt, they 
must certainly have taken with them all their men-servants and 
maid-servants, as well as all their cattle, for these formed a portion 
of their wealth. We have no information as to the exact num¬ 
ber of the latter. But we know that Abraham had 318 servants 
fit for war and trained to arms ; his nomadic household, 
therefore, must have contained more than a thousand souls. 
Jacob, again, who inherited all these, brdught with him from 
Syria so many men-servants and maid-servants, and so much 
cattle, that, when he was afraid of an attack from Esau, he 
divided them into two armies. With such data as these, then, 
we are justified in assuming that the number of those who went 
down with Jacob to Egypt was not limited to his sixty-six 
children and grandchildren, but consisted of several thousand 
men-servants and maid-servants. But according to Gen. xvii. 
1*2, 13, these had been all received by circumcision into the re- 
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ligious community of the children of Israel, and thus the dis¬ 
tinction between master and servant, which is never very marked 
among nomads, must have been still further softened down. In 
Egypt, where the striking contrast between Israelites and 
Egyptians was necessarily a great impediment in the way of 
intermarriages, the descendants of Jacob will no doubt have 
married the descendants of his servants. And under such cir¬ 
cumstances the distinction must gradually have worn away. 
Hence we regard the two million souls, who left Egypt after the 
lapse of 430 years, as the posterity of the whole of the people 
who went down into Egypt with Jacob. But even then, this in¬ 
crease to two millions would be unparalleled in history. We must 
look upon-this fact therefore in the light of divine providence, 
and regard it as a special blessing from God, the fulfilment 
of the promise given to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In addition 
to this we may also quote both ancient and modern witnesses, 
who all agree, that the productiveness of both men and animals 
is far greater in Egypt than elsewhere. Aristotle , for example, 
says (hist, animal. 7. 4) : UoWa/a? teal iroWa^ov {tikt overt, 
yvpabces) olop ire pi AiyinrroPy Titer overt 8e teal rpia teal rerrapa , 
nXeierra Se Titcrerai nepre top apidpop, rj$t) yap Smrai teal tovto 
teal eVi 'TrXewpoop. Columella writes to the same effect (de re 
rust. 3 , 8 ) : Aegyptiis et Afris gemini partus familiares et paene 
solemnes sunt; and Pliny (hist. nat. 7, 3): Et in Aegypto 
septenos uno utero simul gigni, auctor est Trogus. For more 
modern accounts consult Bosenmiiller’s altes und neues Morgen- 
land i. p. 252. From this we may see that, even if we deduct 
something from the accounts as being greatly exaggerated, Egypt 
must in this respect have been peculiarly fitted for effecting the 
purpose, which it was intended to accomplish in connexion with 
the house of Israel. 

( 4 ). We are of opinion that the statement in chap. i. 8 : 
“ there arose a new king in Egypt who knew not Joseph” in¬ 
dicates not merely a change of government within the same 
dynasty, but the suppression of a former dynasty. It was so 
understood by Josephus (ant. ii. 9. 1.: rfj<; fiacnXeias eh aXkop 
oIkop fiere\rfkvdvia<i) ; and the following reasons lead us to the 
same conclusion. ( 1 ). The word 35 *^ requires it. Let any one 
take a concordance in his hand, and he will find that Q^p and 
Eyippy, when used in such a connexion, always denote an entirely 
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fresh commencement, and never a regular advance of the same 
description, or a renewal of something which existed before. 
(2). This explanation is supported by the expression, y-p 
ppV»~T\N “he knew not Joseph.” For these words must mean, 
either that the new king actually did not know, or that he would 
not know anything of Joseph's services on behalf of Egypt. If 
the latter be the meaning, we must necessarily assume that some 
kind of hostility existed between the new king, who now arose, 
and his predecessors, to whom Joseph had rendered such services; 
and this would be most simply explained on the assumption, 
that there had been a forcible change of dynasty. In the former 
case, we should either have to seek an explanation of the ignorance 
of the new king with regard to Joseph's history, in the fact that 
the Egyptians had entirely forgotten it and therefore the new king 
had never heard of it at all; or else to assume that there was 
some other cause, which prevented the new king from becoming 
acquainted with what Joseph had done. The former is abso¬ 
lutely inconceivable, when we consider the diligence and zeal, 
which the Egyptians are well known to have displayed in the 
preservation of their history. And we cannot think of any other 
cause, unless the new king had moved in a totally different sphere 
from his immediate predecessors ; which brings us at once to the 
assumption, that he was the founder of a new dynasty. Some 
light is thrown upon the meaning of the word y-p “to know,” 
in such a connexion, by Deut. xxviii. 36. The lawgiver there 
announces to the people, that the punishment of their apostasy 
from Jehovah will be, that they will be brought into slavery, 
“ unto a nation, which neither thou nor thy fathers have known** 
From this passage we clearly see, that the word y-p in such a 
connexion does not denote a mere historical acquaintance with 
any object, but an acquaintance founded upon friendly inter¬ 
course with each other. The nation, to whom Israel was to be 
given up as a prey, would be an entirely foreign nation, which 
would have no regard whatever for the Israelites. And this was 
the case here; the new king, who rose up in Egypt, had no 
regard for Israel, and took no interest in its welfare.—(3). The 
connexion of this passage with ver. 6, 7, is to our mind com¬ 
pletely decisive : “ and Joseph died, and all his brethren and all 
that generation, and the children of Israel were fruitful, and 
increased abundantly, and multiplied and waxed exceedingly 
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mighty, and the land was filled with them; and there arose up a 
new king, &c. ” In this passage all the kings, who reigned from the 
time of Joseph to the period in question, are evidently placed to¬ 
gether under one pointof view, and in a common relation to the new 
king. The new king must therefore have been new, in a totally 
different sense from that in which every one of the successors of 
the earlier Pharaoh had been a new king . In the writers view they 
all formed one Melech, in contrast with the king, who now came 
to the throne; i.e ., they were one dynasty by the side of the founder 
of a new dynasty. In support of this, also, we may appeal to 
Deut. xxviii. 36 : “Jehovah will bring thee, and thy king which 
thou Shalt set over thee ” into subjection to a foreign nation. 
The general and particular use of the word Melech are here 
fused together. For the meaning of the legislator was evidently 
not that the very person, whom the people should first set over 
the kingdom, would be led into captivity, but that the govern¬ 
ment, which the people would establish in connection with the 
theocratic constitution, should go into captivity in the person of 
one of its administrators.—Although Hengstenberg maintains, 
in his Egypt and the Books of Moses (p. 252 transl.), that “the 
reason why the king is called new is given in the phrase, ‘who 
knew not Josephevery unbiassed reader must at once perceive, 
that the very reverse is the truth, namely that he knew not 
Joseph just because he was a new king. 

For the history of the Israelites, it is of no importance what¬ 
ever in what sense the king, who began to oppress them, was a 
new king. The question is of more importance, for the deter¬ 
mination of contemporaneous events in connexion with the history 
of Egypt. And if our explanation be correct, we have a most 
important datum in Ex. i. 8, which may serve us as an Ariadne- 
thread in the confused labyrinth of Egyptian history and chro¬ 
nology. But we shall return to this question again. ( Vid. § 45.4). 

(5). The tributary service, which the Israelites were forced 
to render, consisted chiefly in brick-making and field-labour. 
By the latter we are undoubtedly to understand the severe labour 
of watering the land in the more elevated districts (see § 15. 2) ; 
and from the former we learn that the Israelites were em¬ 
ployed both in the erection of the colossal monuments, and in 
the building of cities and fortresses (Ex. i. 11: Pithom and 
Raemses, vid. § 41. 2). The preparation of the incalculable 
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number of bricks, which were required, must, no doubt, have 
taken up the greatest amount of time, and demanded the greatest 
exertion, and therefore this is mentioned instar omnium. As 
the Egyptians prided themselves, according to Herodotus (i. 108) 
and Diodorus (i. 56), on the fact that not a single native was 
employed in the erection of their monuments, but that they 
were built entirely by captives and slaves, Josephus is probably 
right in associating the tributary service of the Israelites with 
the construction of the pyramids (Ant. ii. 9.1).—On the ma¬ 
nufacture of bricks in Egypt see § 22. 2. It is a memorable 
fact, that to all appearance a contemporaneous testimony to this 
tributary service of the Israelites is still in existence in a picture 
found in the tomb of Rochscere at Thebes . Rosellini , by whom 
it was first discovered, has given a copy and description of it in 
his great Egyptological work, under the heading: “Explanation 
of a picture representing the Hebrews making bricks. ” ( Vid. 

Hengstenberg Egypt and the books of Moses p. 80 transl.). 
According to RoseUinis description, which we copy from Heng¬ 
stenberg 9 s work: “ Some of the labourers are employed in trans¬ 
porting the clay in vessels, some in intermingling it with the 
straw; others are taking the bricks out of the form and placing 
them in rows; still others, with a piece of wood upon their backs and 
ropes on each side, carry away the bricks already burned or dried. 
Their dissimilarity to the Egyptians appears at the first view; 
their complexion, physiognomy, and beard, are proofs that we are 
not mistaken in supposing them to be Hebrews. They wear at the 
hips the apron, which is common among the Egyptians, and 
there is also represented as in use among them a kind of short 
trowsers, after the fashion of the Mikbesim. Among the 
Hebrews, four Egyptians, very distinguishable by their mien, 
figure, and colour, are seen; two of them, one sitting and the 
other standing, carry a stick in their hand ready to fall upon 
two other Egyptians, who are here represented like the Hebrews, 
one of them carrying on his shoulder a vessel of clay, and the 
other returning from carrying brick, bringing his empty vessel 
for a new load. The tomb belonged to a high court-officer of 
the king, Rochscere , and was made in the time of Thothmes IV., 
the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. The question, “ how 
came this picture in the tomb of Rochscere ?” Rosellini answers 
as follows: he was the overseer of the public buildings, and 
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had, consequently, the charge of all the works undertaken by 
the king. To the question, “ how came the representation of 
the labours of the Israelites at Thebes?" it is answered: we 
need not suppose that the labours were performed in the very 
place where they are represented, for Rochscere was overseer of 
the royal buildings throughout the land, and what was done 
in the circuit of his operations could, wherever performed, be 
represented in his tomb at Thebes. It is also not impossible 
that the Hebrews went even to Thebes. In Ex. v. 12 it is said, 
“ that they were scattered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt 
to gather straw" (p. 80, 81 transl.).— Wilkinson has again care¬ 
fully examined this painting on the spot, and confirmed Rosel- 
linis account. It is true that he disputes the reference to the 
Israelites, but on grounds which Hengstenberg j ustly pronounces 
inconclusive. As the eighteenth dynasty undoubtedly ruled over 
the whole of Egypt, we may very well imagine that the Israelites 
were sent away as far as to Thebes to work, for it was the 
interest of their oppressors to distribute them as widely as 
possible through the land, and to the present day the Fellahs 
are brought in droves from the most distant parts of Egypt, 
whenever any great work is going on. This at once removes 
Wilkinsons principal objection, that according to the inscription 
the bricks were intended for some building in Thebes. Wil¬ 
kinson also relies upon the fact that the majority of the workmen 
are without any beard. But this may be explained on the 
assumption, which is quite admissible, that most of the Israelites 
had adopted this custom either voluntarily, or on compulsion. 
And the decidedly Jewish cast of countenance, which even 
Wilkinson cannot deny, is a most powerful argument in favour 
of Rosellinfs views. 

We have already pointed out the important bearing of the 
Egyptian oppression and compulsory service upon the sacred 
history of the Israelites (§ 1. 7). The importance of this is the 
more obvious, since it is unmistakeably implied in the biblical 
record. In proof of this we refer, not merely to the fact that 
the record lays so much stress upon the character of a redeemed 
people , which Israel acquired in consequence of their oppression, 
but also to the prominence given to it in the announcement made 
to Abraham (in Gen. xv. 13). 

(6). Josephus (Ant. ii. 9. 2) attributes the murderous edicts 
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of the king to a prediction made known to him by one of his 
scribes, that a Hebrew bOy would inflict great injury upon the 
Egyptians. There is no notice of anything of the kind in our 
record. Moreover we do not believe that Josephus found this 
in any ancient tradition. It is most likely an invention of his 
own, intended to place the hero of the Hebrew nation upon a 
level with Cyrus and others, for the benefit of Gentile readers.— 
Josephus speaks of the midwives as Egyptian women, evidently 
in direct contradiction to the Scripture record, which describes 
them as Hebrew midwives. Moreover, it is said that they feared 
God, and that God made them houses, and this would hardly 
be said of heathen women.—The mid wives defended themselves 
before Pharaoh, on the ground that the Hebrew women were 
generally delivered without requiring their assistance, and we 
are not justified in questioning the truth of their assertion. It 
is well known that in warm climates the births are generally 
quicker and easier; and we can very well imagine that the 
different mode of life adopted by the Hebrew women may have 
given them an advantage in this respect even over the wives ot 
the Egyptians. Still it is expressly stated in ver. 17, that “ the 
midwives feared God and did not as the king of Egypt com¬ 
manded them,” but saved many children alive, whom they ought 
according to the kings orders to have killed. Hence their 
answer looks like a subterfuge, which on the strict ground of 
morality must be condemned. They were not bound to obey 
the king, when he required that which was ungodly, but they 
were bound to speak the truth by giving a direct refusal (as in 
Acts iv. 20, 21). But on this standpoint they did not and 
could not stand, for such a standpoint had never yet been 
reached. Nevertheless their fear of Ood was genuine, and as 
such it*was followed by the approbation and blessing of God. 
Still what they did from fear of God is not on that account to 
be confounded with what they did from fear of Pharaoh.—The 
biblical record has preserved the names of two of the midwives, 
Shifrah and Puah. It is evident from the number of the 
people and the frequency of the births, that there must have 
been others. Whether there two were superintendents of the 
whole class, or whether there was some other reason for their 
names being handed down, it is impossible to determine. 
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§ 15. Jacob and his descendants came into Egypt as nomads . 

So long as they dwelt in Palestine, where they lived as pilgrims 

and strangers, they were compelled to adopt this mode of life 

by the circumstances in which they were placed. But even there, 

whenever it was practicable, they combined agriculture with the 

rearing of cattle. When Isaac dwelt in the land of the 

Philistines, he sowed corn there, and reaped the same year a 

hundredfold (Gen. xxvi. 12). And even if this is to be regarded 

as an exceptional case, it proves that the patriarchs were not 

such nomads by nature, that a settled mode of life was intolerable 

to them, or that they would rather suffer hunger and destitution, 

than take the trouble to cultivate the ground. It was to be 

expected, therefore, that when they came down to Egypt, where 

the circumstances were entirely different, they would soon 

exchange their wandering habits for a settled mode of life, and 

add to the rearing of cattle the cultivation of the soil . The 

land of Goshen, which embraced the garden-ground of the Nile 

on the one hand and the pasture-land of the desert on the other, 

provided the means and offered an inducement to both of these 

occupations. The intention of Joseph from the very first was, 

undoubtedly, to pave the way for such an improvement in his 

brethren's mode of life. He obtained not only the king's consent 

to their leading a nomad life with their flocks in the tracts of 

pasture-land on the east of the land, but also a grant of certain 

fixed hereditary possessions (ntns) ^ the best portion of the 

▼ \ —: 

country Gen. xlvii. 11,27). The name Metab is in itself 

a proof that the district assigned them was not merely pasturage, 
but contained also some of the fertile soil, which is watered by 
the Nile and its branches; and this supposition is confirmed 
in many passages by express statements to that effect (§ 1. 5). 
The much more remunerative character of agriculture must have 
been sufficient to lead the Israelites, if not to prefer agriculture, 
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at least to associate it with the rearing of cattle. For there is 
no country in which agriculture is more remunerative than in 
Egypt. No doubt it requires much preliminary labour and 
many contrivances, which are not needed elsewhere. But as 
the land was given to the Israelites as an hereditary possession, 
and they had therefore a guarantee that whatever trouble 
they might take in cultivating the land would be for the 
benefit of their children and children's children, the difficulties 
did not present an insuperable obstacle. There was also another 
strong impulse to the adoption of agricultural pursuits, in 
the extraordinarily rapid multiplication of the people, which 
rendered it necessary that they should search for productive land 
in every direction. And lastly, the disgust, excited by nomad- 
shepherds in the minds of the Egyptians, must have contri¬ 
buted to wean the Israelites from their wandering mode of 
life. These expectations completely tally with the actual 
condition of the Israelites, as we find it incidentally referred to 
in different passages of the Pentateuch (1). We meet with no 
intimation of life in tents, which is characteristic of nomads. 
The Israelites live in houses and cities, and even in the royal 
cities (Ex. xii.). They cultivate fishing and gardening (Num. 
xi. 5), and water the soil in an artificial manner for the sake of the 
crops (Deut. xi. 10) (2). Even the tributary service, to which they 
were forced, presupposes such a change in their mode of life as 
we have described. It would hardly have been possible to com¬ 
pel a nomad-race to perform this labour, at least so generally as 
Ex. i. 13, 14, and chap. v. describe; for the words of MaiUet 
(quoted by Heeren, Ideen fiber Aegypten, p. 148) with refer¬ 
ence to the nomads of eastern Egypt in the present day, were 
undoubtedly quite as applicable then: “ they only need, in fact, 
to go a day's journey into the desert to ensure themselves 
against any kind of retaliation." Lastly, this is attested by the 
legislation of Moses, which is framed exclusively for an agricul- 
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tural mode of life, and instead of containing the slightest indi¬ 
cation of having been intended to bring about a transition from 
wandering habits to agricultural pursuits, presupposes that the 
change had already completely taken place. The fact that the 
Israelites returned to a nomad life after they had left Egypt, 
and continued it during the forty years which were spent in the 
desert, of course proves nothing. This was an affliction, the 
removal of which was longed for and anticipated as a mark of 
the favour of God. The great mass of the nation had become 
an agricultural people long before the exodus from Egypt; and 
having been accustomed to the enjoyments and fruits of a 
settled agricultural life, they were doubly sensible of the priva¬ 
tions which their life in the desert necessarily involved (Num. 
xi. 5). Still there was one portion of the nation, which seems to 
have retained its nomad habits even till the time of the de¬ 
parture from Egypt, viz., the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 
part of the tribe of Manasseh. At any rate, there was a striking 
contrast between these two tribes and a half and the rest of the 
tribes, when we consider the number of cattle possessed by the 
former (Num. xxxii. 1—4). Such wealth in cattle leads to 
the conclusion that the rearing of cattle was the only industrial 
occupation known among them, and this is inconceivable except 
in connexion with a nomadic mode of life. We feel justified in 
assuming, therefore, that these tribes had dwelt along the 
eastern border of the land of Goshen, and that their habits were 
to be attributed not to any particular preference for a wandering 
life, or any natural disinclination to settled habits, but simply to 
the peculiarity of the district assigned them, which was not fitted 
for cultivation. 

The adoption of Egyptian agriculture was necessarily followed 
by a participation in Egyptian civilization. The peculiar nature of 
the agriculture of Egypt encouraged this, requiring, as it did, ma¬ 
chinery and contrivances of various kinds, which again gave an 
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impulse to arts and manufactures. But their settled life contri¬ 
buted still more to bring about this result. Fixed habitations are 
always promoters of industry ; they foster both a love of comfort 
and a want of the means of enjoying it. Many things, which a 
nomad regards as luxuries, become matters of daily and indispen¬ 
sable necessity. But the greatest influence of all must have been 
exerted by the fact that the Israelites lived in the same towns, 
and sometimes even in the same houses, as the Egyptians. In 
this respect also we find our expectations confirmed by the data 
of history. For example, we learn from 1 Chr. iv. 14, 21, 23, 
that in some of the families of the tribe of Judah there were car¬ 
penters, byssus-weavers, and potters on a very large scale. And 
since these are only incidentally alluded to, we may assume that 
other trades and arts were carried out to the same extent. From 
the work which the people performed in the deserts, we may 
estimate the various departments of industry in which they had 
been trained, and the perfection they must have reached. What 
a variety of arts and handicrafts, and what eminence in both of 
these, does the mere erection of the tabernacle presuppose I The 
finest and most beautifully woven cloths were used, and the most 
accurate knowledge and skill, in the working of precious as well 
as common metals, in the grinding and engraving of precious 
stones, and in many other pursuits, must have been indispensably 
requisite.—So much, at least, we may clearly and certainly dis¬ 
cover, that the time spent by Israel in Egypt, the land of highest 
culture, had not been lost. They had acquired considerable 
knowledge, they had been initiated into the advantages of civi¬ 
lization, and had learned how to apply the culture they received. 
Their natural development had been advanced to an incompar¬ 
ably higher stage; the natural foundation had been laid therefor 
a fresh and more glorious revelation from God, and the natural 
pre-requisites had been attained for a new and nobler form of 
covenant with God. The announcement made to Abraham 
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(Gen. xv. 14), “ they shall come out with great substance was 
thus fulfilled in a much higher sense, than by their coming out 
of Egypt with vessels of gold and silver (Ex. xii. 35, 36). 

(1) . In connexion with what we have said above consult the 
complete and searching investigations of Hengstenberg (Beitr. ii. 
432—439), and the remarks of v . Lengerke (Kenaan i. 369 seq.), 
who arrives at the same conclusions.— Heeren has clearly pointed 
out, in his Ideen (hist. Werke xiv. 161), how thoroughly Egypt 
was adapted by nature to elevate the lower habits of a nomad- 
life into the superior habits fostered by agricultural pursuits. 
He says:—“ The objects, which the founders of the Egyptian 
state naturally kept in view, were to promote the cultivation of 
the soil and to accustom the nomads to settled places of abode. 
In doing this they had the great advantage, that nature had al¬ 
ready performed more for them, than in any other part of the 
world. The transition from a nomad-life to agriculture, however 
difficult of explanation it may generally be, was at any rate no¬ 
where easier than in Egypt, where field-labour required scarcely 
any exertion, and nearly all that had to be done was to scatter 
the seed and reap the harvest.” Bobinson calls attention to the 
fact, that even now the nomads, who settle in Egypt, are 
almpst involuntarily changed into farmers (Palestine i. 77). 
It is a very remarkable fact that there is not the slightest 
allusion to camels in any part of the history of Israel in Egypt 
and the desert, whereas according to Genesis they formed part 
of the cattle possessed by the patriarchs .in Palestine. (See 
Bitter Erdkunde xiv. 739, and xiii. 701. 704). 

(2) . However easy the cultivation of the soil may be in the lower 
districts of the Nile-country, where the river overflows the land, 
and both waters and manures it without any interference on 
the part of man ; in the higher ground there are peculiar diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome. The water must be raised by artificial 
means, before the land can be irrigated. That the Israelites 
were accustomed to make use of these means is apparent from 
Deut. xi. 10: “ for the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, 
is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where 
thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy feet, as a garden 
of herbs.” Philo gives a more minute description of the process 
here referred to (in his de confusione linguarum T. i. p. 410 ed. 
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Mangey) : “ the same may be said of the pumping-wheel (?X*£). 
There are several steps (fiaOpol) in it, by treading on which the 
wheel is turned, and the water raised for the irrigation of the 
land. But in order that the man may not fall, he holds by his 
hands to some fixed object connected with the machinery, so that 
the whole body is suspended. Thus, instead of the hands he 
uses the feet, and instead of the feet the hands; for he stands 
with the hands, with which toe are accustomed to work, and 
works with the feet, with which we are acustomed to stand.” 
According to Diodorus Siculus (1. i. c. 34) this machine (which 
was called /to^Xia, i.e., a snail with a twisted shell, on account 
of its shape) was invented by Archimedes; but of course there is 
no ground for such an assertion, as Archimedes was the mythical 
centre of all mechanical inventions. The miners in Spain made use 
of similar machines for pumping water out of the pits. Of these 
Diodorus gives a detailed description in Book v. chap. 37: “When 
water flows in, it is pumped out with the so-called Egyptian Koch - 
lia. With this they draw it out in a continuous stream till the 
pit is diy. By means of this extremely scientific contrivance an 
immense mass of water is pumped up with very little exertion, and 
all the water that may have come into the mine is easily raised 
from the bottom to the top.” Pumping-wheels are still used in 
Egypt to water the higher ground, though they are constructed 
somewhat differently from those described by Philo and Diodorus 
(see Niebuhr Keise-beschr. 1.148, and Abbild. Taf. 15). Robin¬ 
son says (i. 541) : “ The water-wheel, Sakieh, is usually turned by 
an ox, and raises the water by means of jars fastened to a circular 
or endless rope, which always hangs over the wheel.” Hengsten- 
berg (Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 221) hesitates to apply 
the words of Deut. xi. 10 to the watering machine, because there is 
no representation of such a machine in any of the sculptures, and 
therefore it is most probably of later origin. And as there are 
representations, on the other hand, upon the monuments of 
persons carrying water, he thinks it more advisable to explain 
the passage as referring to this occupation, seeing that in the 
carrying of water “ the feet have the most to do and to bear.” 
We must refuse our support to this interpretation, for it would 
hardly occur to any one to describe such a method of watering, as 
watering with the foot. The omission of the machine from the 
monuments may be accidental. 

VOL. II. l 
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(3). In proportion as the Israelites laid aside their wandering 
habits, and adopted the civilized customs of the Egyptians, the 
latter ceased to regard them with that abhorrence which they 
had felt towards them as nomads. Thus it came to pass that 
the Israelites were allowed to live in Egyptian towns, and even 
in the same houses with the native Egyptians (Ex. iii. 22). As 
the Israelites possessed houses of their own (Ex. xii. 4—7), it 
may sometimes have happened that Egyptians lodged in their 
houses. But Hengstenberg seems to lay too much stress upon 
the expression in Exodus iii. 22: “Every woman shall ask of 
her neighbour, and of her that sojoumeth in her house (j-^jq 

“ T • 

nrrn)> vessels of silver and vessels of gold,” when he concludes 

T •• 

from this passage, that Egyptians of great wealth and eminence 
lodged with the Israelites (p. 434). Persons who had a super¬ 
fluity of gold and silver ornaments were most likely to have 
houses of their own. “ Her house” need not be understood as 
meaning a house of which she was the owner; the house may 
have belonged to another, whilst she was the tenant at the time. 
—Closely as the Israelites approximated to the Egyptians, and 
greatly as their mode of life was changed in consequence, the 
difference of religion and of nationality always raised a sufficient 
barrier between them to prevent intermarriages. Yet there are 
cases on record in which this barrier was broken through, and 
that in a most striking manner. Thus, e.g ., according to 1 Chr. 
iv. 18, a daughter of Pharaoh, named Bithjah , was married to 
a man of the tribe of Judah, named Mered. But her name 
Bithjah , which is not only not Egyptian, but is a Hebrew word 
formed from the name of the God of Israel, must have been 
received at the time of her marriage, and is a sufficient proof 
that this unusual step was attended by the relinquishment of her 
Egyptian nationality and religion. She may possibly have been 
an Egyptian Ruth , with faith as strong as that which dictated 
the words, “ Thy God shall be my God, and thy people my 
people.” 

§ 16. The Israelites entered Egypt as a single family, whose 
unity was represented by the one common father. As their 
numbers increased, it was both natural and necessary that the 
entire body of the people should be arranged in classes. From 
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the independent manner in which the Pharaohs allowed the 
Israelitish community to develope itself, there was no necessity 
for this classification to be made according to the artificial divi¬ 
sion into castes required by the principle of the Egyptian state; 
on the contrary, full liberty was granted for the adoption of a 
strictly Hebrew classification. This was a purely natural one, 
founded upon the idea of a family. It was merely an expansion 
of the family ties which existed already. The connexion was 
closer or more distant, just according to the nearness or distance 
of the relationship. From the patriarchal unity there first pro¬ 
ceeded a plurality of tribes or also JTQN V?q)» 

of which the sons of Jacob were the founders. The increase 
proceeded with such regularity and rapidity, that in the next 
generation the tribes began to divide themselves into different 
clam ( Geschlechter , rfinstpto)* As a general rule the grandsons 

of Jacob are to be regarded as the founders of these Mishpachoth; 
but in reality new Mishpachoth continued to be formed for several 
generations. This is evident from Num. xxvi. The number of 
Mishpachoth at that time was about sixty, and their numerical 
strength varied from four to sixteen thousand men who were 
capable of bearing arms. Such numbers as these would lead us 
to expect the principle of natural classification to be carried out 
beyond the Mishpachoth. And this was really the case. The 
Mishpachoth were divided into families or houses This 

• T 

was the smallest division of the tribe, for the next in order 
were the dy^^j, i.e., individual rnen, with their wives and 

• t : 

children. The fourfold division is most clearly and fully ex¬ 
hibited in Josh. vii. 14, 17, 18. It is true that reference is 
there made to the state of things which existed in the time of 
Joshua; but we are perfectly justified in assuming that the same 
arrangement existed both in the Mosaic andthe pre-Mosaic times, 
for there were the same elements for the division of the tribes in 

l 2 
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the days of Moses, though they may not be so clearly described ; 
and there is not the slightest intimation anywhere, that Moses 
made any alterations, or introduced any fresh organisation in 
this respect. On the contrary, the existence of a complete 
and final classification of the tribes is always presupposed. At 
the head of the tribes, and sections of the tribes, there were 
princes and heads, who occupied their position by right of pri¬ 
mogeniture. They represented the unity of the tribe, or of the 
section, and in that capacity had undoubtedly corresponding 
magisterial rights and duties. The common name for these 
chiefs of every grade was jTQN“rP3, heads of fathers' 

T .. .. T 

houses (generally written elliptically • Those of 

T ▼ 

them who stood at the head of a whole tribe were called princes, 

(niiDQ ■'snrj. rnyn ’’N'to ?); 806 Num - 4 » 16 - So 

far as the command of the tribes was in their hands, Israel was 
under a federal, aristocratic government. The elders (d^TT) 

are mentioned in connexion with the heads of the tribes, and are 
much more frequently referred to than the latter. There is not the 
slightest appearance anywhere of their being identical with the 
heads of the tribes, of either the higher or lower grades; on the con¬ 
trary they are expressly referred to as distinct from these (Deut. 
xxix. 9). Their name may have lost its strictly literal signifi¬ 
cation, but it always indicated that they were the elite ) of those 
who were distinguished for their age, their experience, and the 
general esteem in which they were held. Hence, in addition to 
the hereditary nobility of the heads of tribes, we find in these 
men a personal nobility, or nobility of merit belonging to the 
people. And whilst the former were nobles by birth, the latter 
were elevated to their rank and official standing on account of 
their wisdom, prudence, and experience, and were no doubt 
appointed by a free popular election. They always appear as the 
representatives of the people (Ex. iii. 16, 18, iv. 29, xii. 21, 
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xvii. 5, 6, xviii. 12, xix. 7, xxiv. 1, 9, 14, &c.). Whenever 
any communication had to be made to the people generally, or 
it was necessary that they should be represented, the elders were 
always convened. Hence they formed, to a certain extent, a de¬ 
mocratic element in the otherwise aristocratic constitution. For 
want of farther information, it is impossible to give an accurate 
description of the nature of their office. In addition to their duties 
as representatives of the people, they seem to have possessed a 
peculiar kind of judicial authority. They were very numerous, 
for Moses appointed seventy of them as a council, to assist him 
in the general superintendence of the nation (Num. xi. 16). 
Probably every familia in the more general sense (as the smallest 
subdivision of the tribes), or at least every gens (Mishpachah) 
had its own council of elders, who were chosen from the wisest 

and most esteemed of the fathers of a family (qv^;j).—U nder 

. ▼ : 

the influence of Egyptian customs a new office was created, viz. 
that of Scribe ; LXX. ypafifiarels ; Luther , Amtleute). 

There was no country of the ancient world in which so much 
writing was done as in Egypt. For every trifling occurrence of 
public and private life, pen and ink, pencil or chisel, were close 
at hand, and everything, however unimportant, was written 
down. As soon as the Israelites began to adopt the civilized 
customs of Egypt, they felt the want of written documents, and 
men were quickly discovered to meet the want. These men 
acquired an official character, which gave authority to what 
they wrote. It is probable that one of their duties was to draw 
up the genealogical tables. When the Egyptian oppression 
commenced, and the people were required to render tributary 
service, the Israelitish Shoterim were commissioned by the go¬ 
vernment to distribute the labour, and were held responsible 
for its performance (Ex. v. 10, 14). 

(1). According to Josh vii. 14, 17, 18, the whole body of 
the people were divided into tribes , the tribes into Mishpachoth } 
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the Mishpachoth into Bottim , and the Bottim into Gebarim. 
For the reason already assigned, we consider ourselves justified 
in assuming that this classification existed in the Mosaic and 
pre-Mosaic times, though the last two subdivisions are not 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, where the people are always 
numbered and classed according to tribes and Mishpachoth. In 
this opinion we differ from nearly every modern commentator, 
the general opinion being that the (father's houses) 

correspond to the (houses) of the book of Joshua, where- 
as we regard the former as a designation of the leading tribes. 

In order to get at the idea of Beth-aboth , we start from the 
meaning of the word Aboth . Two explanations of this are pos¬ 
sible. It may either denote the fathers, who were still alive,— 
those who had become fathers by begetting children, in contra¬ 
distinction to the unmarried men,—or it may refer to the fore¬ 
fathers (Majores), as distinguished from the existing genera¬ 
tion. It appears to us, that there can be no great difficulty in 
deciding which of these two are meant. There are innumerable 
passages in the Pentateuch, as well as in the other books of the 
Old Testament, in which the term Aboth occurs with the meaning 
Majores; and, so far as we know, there is not a single instance 
in which it is used, without further explanation, with the meaning 
husbands , or fathers of a family. The usage of the language 
had so thoroughly associated the meaning Majores with the 
plural of the word that it was necessary to select another 
word, if it was to be employed with a different signification; 
and thus we find the word substituted in the book of 

• r ; 

Joshua. 

If, then, the term Aboth, whenever it occurs, and therefore in 
the compound word Beth-aboth, denotes, not the fathers then 
living, but their ancestors and forefathers; it certainly follows, 
that a Beth-aboth must be an association comprising all the fami¬ 
lies and individuals, descended from the Aboth referred to at any 
particular time. But the question then arises, how far back the 
term Aboth extends, for this must be determined before we can 
tell whether a Beth-aboth was one of the earlier or later divi¬ 
sions, in other words, whether it was a familia (a in the 

sense of Josh. vii. 14) a gens (= Mishpachah), or lastly a tribus 
(ntD??)- If we enquire into the general usage, we learn that ns 
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a rule the Aboth denoted the earliest ancestors of the people; 
and therefore a Beth-aboth was most probably one of the earliest 
of the divisions of the people, viz. a tribe . This conjecture of 
ours is raised into a certainty, when we examine the following 
passages: 

1. Num. i. 4, 16. Here the same persons are mentioned singly 
in ver. 4, as “ every one head of the house of his fathers ” and 
are classed together in v. 16, as “princes of the tribes of their 
fathers ” from which it necessarily follows, that “ the house of the 
fathers” and “ the tribe of the fathers” were one and the same, 
i.e. that a Beth-aboth was one of the tribes. 

2. Num. i. 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, &c. These passages are just 
as conclusive as the former. The census of the twelve tribes 
is here described, and the same formula is repeated in the case 
of every tribe ; viz. “ of the children of (Judah, &c.) their 
generations were according to their families, according to the 
house of their fathers , according to the number of their names " 
so many. The evidence in favour of our interpretation is to be 
found here in the constant recurrence, without any exception, 
of the singular Beth-aboth , house of the fathers (never Botte- 
aboth ), whereas the Mishpachoth , families, are always in the 
plural. If the Beth-aboth were a subdivision of a Mishpachah, 
it would necessarily be always used in the plural also. We see, 
therefore, that the plurality of the Mishpachoth passed into the 
unity of a Beth-aboth , and hence that the Mishpachoth must 
have been subdivisions of a Beth-aboth , in other words, that a 
Beth-aboth , a house of the fathers, must have been a tribe. It 
is true that Gesenius and many other expositors answer the 
argument, founded upon the use of the singular, by saying 
without explanation that Beth-aboth is a plural, (equivalent to 

’• “ quae pluralis formandi ratio in nominibus com- 
positis apud Syros usitatior est. ” But it is not proved, and 
cannot be proved, that this formandi ratio was a usitata in 
Hebrew; least of all can nDN’lTQ ^ adduced to establish 
it, since this always makes good sense, when interpreted as 
a singular in its simplest and most natural meaning. Moreover 
Beth-ab has been proved to mean something entirely different 
from Beth-aboth. 

3. Num. iii. 15, sqq. throws peculiar light upon this 
question. In ver. 15 we read, “number the children of Levi, 
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according to the house of their fathers, according to their 
Mishpachoth. ” This is done with the following result: (1), 
“ according to the house of their fathers , ” the children of Levi 
are Gershon, Kehath, Merari ” (ver. 17) ; these three therefore 
form the Beth-aboth of the children of Levi; (2) according 
to their Mishpachoth , the names of the sons of Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari are given, as the founders of the Mishpachoth of 
the tribe of Levi (ver. 18, 20). The enumeration concludes 
with the words “ these are the Mishpachoth of Levi according 
to the house of their fathers.” Thus the Beth-aboth of the 
children of Levi included the whole of the tribe of Levi, and 
the Aboth were Gershon, Kehath and Merari. The Betli-aboth 
of the children of Levi was divided into three sections, each of 
which was called a Beth-ab , and every Beth-ab was subdivided 
into a certain number of Mishpachoth. This is indisputably 
proved by the following passages : ver. 24: “ and the prince of 
the Beth-ab of the Gershonites shall be El^sapl^^ ver. 30: 
“ and the prince of the Beth-ab of the families of the Keha-, 
thites shall be Elizaphan; ” ver. 35: “ and the prince of the 
Beth-ab of the families of Merari shall be Zuriel; ” ver. 32: 
“ and the prince of the princes of Levi shall be Eleazar.”—Here 
then we have an authoritative explanation of the difference 
between Beth-ab and Beth-aboth. The expression Aboth , as 
indicative of the point from which the division of the tribes 
started, carries us back to the sons of the twelve patriarchs; 
in other words, only such of the descendants of Jacob, as were 
the founders of the nation in the land of Egypt, and are ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as such in Gen. xlvi., were Aboth (fathers) 
tear •* ilfoxnv .—The following was the classification of the tribe 
of Levi: the tribe, or Beth-aboth , was divided into as many 
houses (Beth-ab) as the patriarch (Levi) had sons; and every 
Beth-ab was then subdivided into single Mishpachoth according 
to the number of the patriarch's grandsons . 

In the case of the other tribes, indeed, the classification was 
not so completely carried out, or at any rate was not so perfectly 
maintained. For instance they had no Beth-ab between the 
Beth-aboth and the Mishpachoth. At least, in the two num¬ 
berings described in Num. i. 20 sqq. and Num. xxvi. the people 
are merely classified under these two heads. In the second 
census (Num. xxvi.) the different Mishpachoth are mentioned by 
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name. By far the greater number of these derive their name and 
their origin from the sons of the twelve (or rather, since the 
adoption of Joseph's sons, thirteen) patriarchs, very few of them 
from their grandsons or great grandsons. The latter are always 
co-ordinate with the rest, not subordinate to them. Hence there 
was no room for the name Beth-ab. The tribe of Levi formed 
the only exception in this respect. The intermediate class, 
Beth-ab , which was omitted in all the other tribes, was restored 
in the case of this tribe (probably by Moses, Num. iii.), and, as 
this chapter most clearly shows, it was done for the purpose of 
securing regularity in the order of encampment, and a better 
distribution of their duties in the sanctuary. 

4. We have thus discovered from Num. iii., that the name 
Aboth (in its highest sense) only reached as far back as the 
grandsons of Jacob, i.e. to those who went down with Jacob 
to Egypt, and there became the founders of the nation. A Beth- 
ab was a division of the people, springing from one individual 
among these Aboth ; a Beth-aboth was a division of the people, 
in the formation of which several Aboth were concerned. Thus 
a Beth-aboth included several Beth-abs. In this manner Beth- 
aboth became fixed as the name of a tribe. But as the sons of 
Jacob and Jacob himself were Aboth , and not merely his grand¬ 
sons (see Gen. xlvi.), Beth-aboth may have been employed in a 
wider sense, to denote the house of the (12) sons of Jacob , i.e . 
all the descendants of Jacob, and may thus have been equivalent 
to the congregation. It occurs in this sense in Ex. vi. 14. A 
genealogical section is there introduced by the heading: “ these 
be tlie heads of Beth-Abotham.” It then proceeds: “the sons 
of Reuben are Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi. These be 
the Mishpachoth of Reuben. ” The children of Simeon and 
Levi are then named in the same way. The genealogy ends 
with Levi, as the author was merely writing about Levi, and 
there was therefore no reason for carrying it farther. The heads 
{i.e. the founders, originators) of the Beth-aboth were Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi. Hence the Beth-aboth , here referred to, was 
formed by a combination of the sons of Jacob.—At all events 
this passage most decidedly proves, that a Beth-aboth was not 
a section of a Mishpachali. 

5. If then, as Ex. vi. 14 shows, the expression Beth-aboth 
may be used to designate a combination of all the tribes, it 
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follows that Beth-ab (the house of one of the fathers referred 
to above) may also be used for a tribe . And, undoubtedly, it 
is so used in Num. xvii. 2: “ take of the children of Israel 
twelve rods, one rod for each Beth-ab, of all their princes 
according to Beth-abotham , twelve rods.” — Beth-abotham is 
probably used here, as in Ex. vi. 14, to denote the twelve- 
membered unity of the whole people; and there can be no 
possible doubt that Beth-ab is to be regarded as a designation 
of each one of the twelve tribes. 

From the passage referred to it is evident, that although the 
meaning of the words Beth-ab and Beth-aboth is not sharply 
defined or invariably the same, they never can be explained as 
denoting subdivisions of a Mishpachah , that, on the contrary, 
the Mishpachah must be a subdivision of the Beth-ab and Beth- 
aboth. This is so certain and so plain, that it is almost inex¬ 
plicable, how so many excellent commentators can have over¬ 
looked their proper relation. It does admit of explanation, 
however, seeing that there are many passages, which appear to 
favour the opposite view. The first thing, which strikes us as at 
variance with our conclusion, is the fact that very frequently a 
number of heads of Beth-aboth (or still more frequently by 
ellipsis heads of Aboth) are mentioned, and that evidently within 
the limits of a single tribe, so that it seems necessary to render the 
Beth-aboth as a plural, indicating the sub-divisions of the tribes 
and Mishpachoth . When, for example, the Mishpachah of the 
Belaites is spoken of in 1 Chr. vii. 7, as containing five heads of 
Beth-aboth , and in 1 Chr. vii. 40 a large number of descend¬ 
ants of Asher are called heads of Beth-aboth; when again the 
Mishpachah of the Gileadites is referred to in Num. xxxvi. 1 
as containing a plurality of heads of Aboth , and the same occurs 
in many other passages; it appears that we are justified in assum¬ 
ing, or rather actually compelled to assume, that the term 
Beth-aboth is used to describe a number of minor divisions, 
subordinate to the Mishpachah. Yet the whole difficulty vanishes 
before the simple observation, that tribe-leaders (Rashe-Beth- 
aboth) were not necessarily heads of the tribe, but might also 
be heads in the tribe, that is, not those who presided over the 
whole tribe, but over certain of its sub-divisions. The Rashe^ 
Beth-aboth , or, in the abbreviated form, Rashe-aboth, were all 
those who were by birth the leaders of the people within the 
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limits of a Beth-aboth , whether they stood at the head of an 
entire tribe, of a gens, or of a family in the less restricted sense. 
This is so clear and indisputable, that we scarcely think it ne¬ 
cessary to bring forward analogous cases in proof of it. Let it 
suffice, therefore, to point out the expression, princes of the con¬ 
gregation, which so frequently occurs in the Pentateuch, and by 
which we are to understand not princes over the entire commu¬ 
nity, but princes over particular sections of the community. 

In the foregoing remarks we have shown, that there are a 
number of passages, in which the meaning is so clear that we 
are necessarily forced to the conclusion, that the term Beth - 
aboth is the name of a whole tribe, if not of the entire commu¬ 
nity. In all the other passages, in which the expression occurs, 
it may easily be so explained as to admit of this meaning. The 
most likely passage to create a difficulty is Ex. xii. 3: “ speak 
ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying, in the tenth day 
of this month, they shall take to them every man a lamb, accord¬ 
ing to the home of their fathers , a lamb for a house.” But I do 
not see why Vbeth-aboth should not be rendered tcarh <f>v\rjp. 
At any rate so much is certain, that the passage does not compel 
us to adopt our opponents’ explanation of Beth-aboth. 

There is only one passage in which we have been unable to 
see our way clear, to the removal of every difficulty. We refer 
to 1 Chr. xxiii. 11. In this passage it is said of the two grand¬ 
sons of the Lcvite Gershon: “ they had not many sons, there¬ 
fore they were & 0716 reckoning.” The passage is 

apparently all the more important, as treating of the period, 
in which, according to the views of our opponents, the “far¬ 
thers’ houses’ began to be formed. But if the Beth-ab in this 
passage is to be regarded as a fixed genealogical term, in the 
sense of a sub-division of the Mishpachah , there is evidently an 
undisguised and irreconcileable discrepancy between the state¬ 
ment here made and Num. iii. 24, where, as we saw above, 
Gershon himself is the founder of a Beth-ab , and the Mishpa- 
choth subordinate to it are founded by his sons, whilst here the 
grandson of Gershon lays the foundation of a Beth-ab , as a 
minor section of a Mishpachah. With such a discrepancy before 
us, we should decidedly feel bound to give the preference to the 
authentic, and at all events more trustworthy account in the 
Pentateuch, and to leave the statement in the Chronicles alone. 
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Great stress is ^laid by our opponents upon the fact that we 
only meet with the words Beth-ab and Beth-aboth (never Botte 
Ab or Botte A both) , as justifying, if not necessitating the con¬ 
clusion, that the latter is the plural of the former (Beth Aboth 
for Botte Ab). But so long as not a single example can be ad¬ 
duced from the whole of the early Hebrew thesaurus of a plural 
so formed in the case of a compound word, whereas in every case 
the nomen regens , as the more important of the two, naturally takes 
the plural form, I adhere to my opinion that Beth-aboth can 
only mean u house of the fathers,” not “ houses of the father,” 
especially as the former meaning, as I have shown, is admissible 
in every passage in which the word occurs. It has been already 
apparent from Num. i. 16, compared with ver. 4, that the plural 
aboth is not a dependent word, governed by the nomen regens . 
In ver. 4 the plural Nesi’e Mattoth Abotham is substituted for the 
singular Bosh-Vbetk Abotham. If, then, Beth-ahoth were used 
in ver. 4 for Botte Ab , we should necessarily find Mattoth-ab 
in ver. 16. But it is just this passage, which apparently proves, 
that the plural forms Botte-ab , and Botte-aboth were inten¬ 
tionally avoided, and that, wherever the context required a plural, 
some other form was Selected in preference to Botte. It is im¬ 
possible to decide with certainty, what gave rise to this wish to 
avoid using the forms Botte-ab and Botte-aboth ,—it probably 
arose from the fact that familiae was regarded as the fixed 
meaning of Bottim (as Josh. vii. clearly shows). 

§ 17. All divine revelation , both direct and indirect, by^ro- 
phetic discourse and visions, as well as by the words, and acts, 
and appearances of Ood himself, had ceased since the days of 
Jacob. At least we cannot find the slightest trace of its con¬ 
tinuance. It was not till the end of their stay in Egypt, that 
the Israelites began to receive it again, as a preparation for their 
entrance upon a fresh and more advanced stage in their history (1). 
Even the birth of Moses, the hero of God, and the greatest of all 
the heroes of the Old Testament, was not attended by any such 
divine manifestation, as we should expect from other analogous 
cases. 1 The reason of this interruption of divine revelation for 400 

1 We take the liberty, in opposition to the mythical theolofgy, of calling 
attention to this omission as a tresh argument against the mythical theory. 
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years, appears to us to have been that the peculiar end to be 
answered by the sojourn in Egypt, was one which could be at¬ 
tained by purely natural means. When once the grace, which 
worked in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had overcome the natu¬ 
ral curse of barrenness which rested upon this family, the growth 
of the nation could be effected by the simple process of nature, 
which merely required the general superintendence of divine 
providence for its successful results. And so far as the training of 
Israel as a cultivated nation was concerned, Egypt was to be its 
tutor. In this no special assistance from God was required. It 
is true that the civilization of Egypt, in which Israel was to par¬ 
ticipate, was thoroughly impregnated with the worship of nature, 
which Israel was to avoid; but it was not impossible to take 
the one without the other. In the religious consciousness which 
they had inherited from the fathers, in the recollection of the 
revelations and promises which they had received, and in the 
consequent hope of a coming day, when their independence as a 
nation would be secured, the Israelites were furnished with safe 
and powerful re-agents, by which to test and separate all that 
was ungodly in the customs of Egypt.—We have no direct infor¬ 
mation with regard to the worship of the Israelites during their 
stay in Egypt, but there are incidental allusions from which 
many things may be inferred. We may lay it down as a priori 
certain that they were not entirely without forms of worship; 
for where was there ever a nation of antiquity which did not 
stand in an acknowledged relation to the Deity, and did not ex¬ 
press that relation in some mode of worship ? The only ques¬ 
tion that can arise is whether, and to what extent, the Israelites 
adhered to the mode they had inherited from their fathers, or 
adopted the ceremonies of Egypt. From the vivid recollections 
of the history of the fathers, which were universally preserved in 
the consciousness of the people, as we may infer from the elabo¬ 
rate description of that history contained in the book of Genesis, 
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we should be led to imagine that they remained true to the 
forms of worship inherited from the patriarchs. But the com¬ 
parative poverty of the patriarchal forms, when compared with 
the gorgeousness and variety of the ceremonies of Egypt, with 
which they came into such close contact, would also lead us to 
expect that the latter exerted a constantly increasing influence 
upon the former. There are two ways in which the Israelitish 
forms of worship may have been enriched by elements of Egyp¬ 
tian origin. No harm could result, so long as they adopted only 
forms and symbols in harmony with the religious views which 
they had inherited from their fathers, i.e., such as were adapted 
to give a more fitting expression to those views, to display them 
in richer and more various ways, without destroying or in any 
way detracting from their peculiar and distinctive (theistic) 
character. This, in fact, was one of the services to be performed 
by Egypt for the chosen people of God. The history of the giving 
of the law proves that their worship must have been so enriched, 
and that in no slight degree. How many religious customs, 
symbols, and institutions are there referred to as familiarly 
known, the relation of which to the ceremonies of the Egyptian 
worship cannot be disputed (e.g. the Urim and Thummim). 
With an impartiality, which presupposed that these forms and 
symbols were already current among the people, the lawgiver 
did not stop to give any detailed description of them, whilst 
others, of which this could not be assumed, were described by 
him in the most minute manner, one might almost say with 
trivial carefulness. All that the law had to do, in such cases as 
these, was when necessary to improve, legalise, and regulate 
what had been already adopted, and to assign to each its proper 
place in the whole system of religious symbolism, of which it was 
to form a part. But there was another way in which the worship 
might have been enriched, and which would not have been so 
harmless. The Israelites might have adopted religious forms and 
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symbols together with their heathen signification, or, what is the 
same thing, have adopted such forms as were a priori unfitted to 
serve as vehicles for theistic ideas and views, on account of their 
having been created for and adapted to purely heathen notions. 
In such a case, even if the discordant theistic idea had been 
forced into association with the form, the latter would naturally 
and inevitably have turned it into a heathen idea (an example 
of this was the worship of God under the image of a calf, Ex. 
xxxii.) The worship of nature possessed a magic power, and 
presented irresistible attractions to the minds of men in the 
ancient world. Against these, it is true, such of the Israelites 
as were spiritually minded were protected by the religious in¬ 
heritance, bequeathed by the fathers, and by their own promises 
and hopes ; but they were just as seductive to carnally minded 
Israelites as to any other people. Hence from the power pos¬ 
sessed by the worship of nature in those days, it was to be feared 
from the very first, that the lawful adoption of Egyptian forms 
and symbols would not be attended by so strict a process of 
sifting and refining, as would be requisite to prevent their being 
guilty of mixing up different religions in a false and ungodly 
manner. How much reason there was for such an apprehension 
is proved by their history, to a far greater extent, perhaps, than 
we should expect. Ezekiel (chap. xx. 5—8, cf. xxiii. 3) com¬ 
plains that Israel defiled itself with the idols of Egypt in the 
days of its youth. So also does Joshua in chap. xxiv. 14. And 
in the making of (he golden calf in the desert (Ex. xxxii.), we 
have an example and a proof of the extent to which this false 
syncretism had taken root and spread among the people. Again 
the constantly recurring prohibitions of nature-worship, and of 
the ceremonies associated with it, on which it was thought 
necessary to lay such frequent stress in the law, presuppose ex¬ 
isting indications of a strong tendency to such worship. Thus 
from Leviticus xvii. 7, we perceive that the Egyptian goat- 
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worship, 1 especially, had found great favour with the people. 
We cannot suppose that the people intended by this an express 
denial by the God of their fathers, or were conscious that it in¬ 
volved an apostasy from their fathers' religion. But the precepts 
of the law and the discipline of history were required to open 
their eyes to the dangers of that abyss, into which they were 
ready to plunge. When we enquire for proofs of the actual 
employment of forms of worship, which had already been known 
and adopted by the fathers, our attention is especially directed 
to circumcision, sacrifice, and the Sabbath. With regard to 
circumcision it is evident from Exodus iv. 24—26 (yid. § 21. 
3), that this token of the covenant never lost its validity or fell 
into disuse, and in Josh. v. 5 it is expressly said, that all the 
people who came out of Egypt had been circumcised. We 
might think ourselves justified in inferring from Ex. vifi. 25— 
28, that the offering of sacrifice had been entirely discontinued 
during their stay in Egypt, from a regard to the Egyptians, to 
whom the Israelitish mode of sacrifice was an abomination. 
But there is a reference in this passage to a particularly solemn 
festival, in which the whole community was to take part, and 
which would therefore necessarily attract universal attention. 
Hence it could not but appear unadvisable to celebrate such a 
festival within the limits of the Egyptian territory (§ 29. 3). 
But it does not follow from this, that it was impossible to offer 
sacrifices within the walls of private houses, without attracting 
attention or assuming the character of a demonstration, and 
therefore without any hindrance or fear of disturbance. At any 
rate this passage proves, that the necessity for sacrificial worship 
had not lost its hold on the religious consciousness of the people, 
and also that that mode of sacrifice, which had been inherited from 
the fathers, and was an abomination to the Egyptians, was still 

1 The English version is: “ They shall offer no more their sacrifices unto 
devils .” But the word used here is the ordinary Hebrew word for a buck, 
or hc-goat.—( Tr.) 
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in force, so that in this respect at least, the Israelites had faith¬ 
fully preserved the religious peculiarities, which distinguished 
them from the Egyptians. We find no trace of any special 
order of priests. The existence of such an order cannot be 
inferred from Ex. xix. 22 any more than from 1 Sam. ii. 27 ; 
for at Sinai the elders evidently officiated as priests (ver. 7), and 
the second passage says nothing about the tribe of Levi having 
held the priesthood in Egypt. If sacrifices were offered, there 
can be no doubt that the fathers or heads of the families officiated, 
as in the time of the patriarchs, unless the sacrifice was offered 
for the whole nation, when the representatives of the nation, t.e., 
the elders, would officiate. With regard to the Sabbath , not 
only is the mode of its celebration doubtful, but there is reason 
to question its existence even during the patriarchal age (§ 7. 
2), and neither Ex. xvi. 22 seq. nor Ex. xx. 8 furnishes any 
certain information with reference to the practice in Egypt. We 
may safely assume, however, that the Egyptian taskmasters (Ex. 
v. 13, 14) would pay no attention to any Sabbatical institution 
that might be in existence. 

(1). It has been argued from 1 Sam. ii. 27, that there was 
not an interruption of divine revelation during the stay in 
Egypt. But the argument is unsound. The meaning of the 
words: “ I plainly appeared unto the house of thy father, when 
they were in Egypt in Pharaoh's house," &c., is fully exhausted, 
if we suppose them to refer to the last year of the sojourn of the 
Israelites there.—At the same time there is a strong proof, that 
the religious consciousness was kept alive in the hearts of the 
people, in the fact that in so many of the proper names which 
were given during that period (Num. iii.), the name of God is 
found as one of the component parts. 

§ 18 (1 Chr. vii. 20—24).—There is no account in the 
Pentateuch of any particular events, which may have happened 
to individual tribes during the first centuries of these 430 years. 

VOL. II. M 
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But the passage, cited above, contains some data of a most 
remarkable kind, from which, if our explanation be the correct 
one,< we learn that some of the Israelites began to think of 
returning to Palestine at a very early period, and attempted 
to carry out their intentions by their own power. One portion 
of the tribe of Ephraim returned and settled in the southern 
highlands of Palestine, even during the lifetime of Ephraim 
himself. Prom these settlements they made predatory incur¬ 
sions into the plain of Philistia, in which, however, they suffered 
such severe losses that the whole of their father's house was thrown 
into the deepest sorrow. This repulse probably weakened them so 
much that the quixotic undertaking had to be relinquished.— 
An enterprise of a similar character is referred to in 1 Chr. iv. 
22, where some of the descendants of Judah are said to have ruled 
over Moab. The writer of the Chronicles refers to the 

that is, to the ancient accounts belonging to a very 
remote period. On the relation of the Israelites to the Hyksos- 
dynasty see § 34 sqq. 

(1). In 1 Chr. vii. 21 there are almost as many enigmas as 
words. The preceding verse contains a genealogy of Ephraim car¬ 
ried down to the seventh generation : “ The sons of Ephraim are 
Shuthelah , and his son Bered, and his son Tahath, and his son 
Eladah, and his son Zabad, and his son Shuthelah, and Ezer and 
Elead ” Then follows in ver. 21: “ And the men of Gath , who 
were bom in the land , slew them , for they had gone down to take 
their cattle ; (ver. 22) and their father Ephraim mourned many 
days, and his brethren came to comfort him. (Ver. 23) And he 
went in to his wife, and she conceived and bare a son, and called 
him B'riah, for it went evil with his house. (Ver. 24) And his 
daughter Sherah built lower and upper Beth-horon and Uzzen- 
sherah." 

The first thing that is doubtful is the period here referred to. 
Ewald (i. 490) places it before the migration into Egypt. As 
Ewald thinks he has a right to construct history at his pleasure 
with oracular authority, it does not of course trouble him in the 
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least, that, according to the book of Genesis, Ephraim was born in 
Egypt. Lengerke (i. 355) and Bertheau (Chronik. p. 83) on the 
other hand assign it to the period immediately subsequent to 
Moses, and arbitrarily identify the Beriah in chap. vii. 23 with the 
Benjamite Beriah in chap. viii. 13. Moreover, in reply to the 
question: “ How are we to dispose of the father Ephraim, who 
mourns for the loss of his sons ?” Bertheau says, we shall be 
obliged to regard Ephraim as meaning the tribe, which mourned 
for the calamity that had happened to two of its sons, t.e., to 
two divisions of the tribe. ,, Good, we reply, but what are we to 
understand, then, by the Ephraim, who after this calamity goes 
in to his wife and begets a son named Beriah ? Does this mean 
the whole of the tribe ? As we cannot possibly think of any 
other Ephraim of later date, the account in the Chronicles 
brings us at the latest to the commencement of the second 
century of the sojourn in Egypt. But this does not seem to tally 
with what precedes, provided, that is, we look upon Shuthelah, 
Ezer and Elead (in ver. 21) as descendants of Ephraim in the 
seventh degree. Undoubtedly the suffix in Q^m (and they 
slew them) may refer to the last names only. But it is cer¬ 
tainly a mistake to string the three last names together and look 
upon them as sons of Zabad, for in that case we should expect 
to find “his sons” instead of “his son.” The more correct 
arrangement is that adopted by Bertheau (p. 82), who classes 
the two last-named (Ezer and Elead) as sons of Ephraim himself, 
who continue the series commenced with Shuthelah in ver. 20. 

Again it is doubtful whether the Ephraimites or the Gathites 
are to be regarded as the subject of (they had gone down) 
and what was the scene of this event. It has generally been 
supposed by earlier expositors, that the Ephraimites made a 
predatory attack upon the Gathites, entering Philistia from 
Egypt. Calovius (Bibl. illustr. ad. h. 1.) gives the following 
unsatisfactory explanation of the event: “ De Ephraimitis res 
ita habet: mora impatientes et gloria primogeniturae a Jacobo 
concessae tumentes tentarunt magnis consiliis eductionem ex 
Aegypto, adeoque progressi sunt, collecto exercitu, vivente adhuc 
patre Ephraimo, ex Aegypto affines terrae Canaan. Quo nomine 
accusat eos Assaph (Ps. lxxviii. 9), quod non exspectato justo 
tempore terram promissam invadere ausi fuerint fiducia copiarum 
et peritia sua in re bellica, additque, quod justo Dei judicio 
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temeritatis suae poenas dederint, terga verterint, inque fuga 
misere perierint. ” But apart from the fact that Ps. lxxviii. 9 
contains nothing at all of what Calovius has discovered there, 
this exposition is rendered impossible by the word which 
cannot refer to an expedition from Egypt to the more elevated 
land of Philistia. If we suppose the Ephraimites to have been 
in the land of Goshen at that time, we must necessarily regard 
the Gathites as the aggressors. Or if, on the other hand, we 
refer the words “ they came down” to the Ephraimites, we must 
assume that they were no longer living in the land of Goshen, 
but had already established themselves in the highlands of 
Palestine. 

Between these two interpretations we have to make our 
choice. Bertheau and Lengerke decide in favour of the latter, 
though we have already shown that the explanation given by 
Lengerke is inadmissible. SaalschiUz (Mos. Recht. Berlin 1848, 
p. 651, seq.) also adopts it, and his interpretation is original and 
well worthy of consideration. His views are to some extent the 
same as those advocated by Calovius , but he describes and 
accounts for the expedition in a very different manner. “From 
chap. vii. 24, we perceive, he says, that a great-grand-daughter 
of Joseph built both upper and lower Beth-horon in the land 
of Canaan. If the building of these towns took place during 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, as some suppose, and 
as the context of the passage indisputably implies, seeing that 
it speaks of Ephraim as still alive, we have a positive proof that 
a portion of the Hebrews drove their flocks back to Palestine, 
and that they even went so far as to establish themselves in the 
land and build cities there.” From chap. vii. 21, it follows 
as he thinks, “that the Ephraimites had settlements in Palestine, 
before the death of Ephraim; and if these settlements were in 
the district in which Beth-horon was built, either at that time 
or a little later, the map will furnish us with the best exposition 
of this passage in the Chronicles, for the situation of Beth-horon 
is pretty well known to us, being identical, as Robinson thinks, 
with Beit-Ur, which is about five hours'journey to the north¬ 
west of Jerusalem, that is, in the mountainous district at a short 
distance from Gath.” 

The other view, which makes the Gathites the aggressors, has 
been advocated by Light/oot (Opp. i. 23, Rotterdam, 1686), 
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C. B. Michaelis (Annotationes in hagiogr. iii. 370), and many 
others. As the words “born in the land” must necessarily be 
understood as applying to the land, into which the incursion 
was made, the only explanation, which can possibly be given by 
those who adopt this view, is that the Gathites, by whom the 
attack was made, had formerly dwelt in the land of Goshen, 
and that having been forced out by the spread of the Israelites, 
they retaliated by making this attack upon their oppressors. 
We admit that the words of the text allow of such an interpre¬ 
tation, but in several respects it appears to us a forced one. 
First of all, it seems more natural to render the passage thus: 
44 The Gathites slew the Ephraimites, for (ng) they had gone 
down to steal the cattle of the Gathites. " Again it appears to 
us to be much more natural, i.e . more in accordance with the 
context and with history, to understand the words “ born in the 
land " as referring to the land of Philistia. And lastly, there 
is the unmistakeable testimony of ver. 24, if we are correct in 
our supposition that the erection of Beth-horon occurred before 
the time of Moses. For these reasons, then, we are inclined to 
give the preference to the interpretation of Saalsch 'utz. 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF MOSES. 

§ 19 (Exodus ii. 1—22, vi. 16—25).—Just at the time when 
the oppression was most severe, and when the command to drown 
the new-born boys of the Israelites was most stringently en¬ 
forced, a son was bom to an Israelite named Amram , of the 
tribe of Levi and the family of Kehath, by his wife Jochebed (1). 
The child was remarkable for its beauty; and therefore the 
mother was all the more concerned to save it, if possible, from 
the threatened destruction. She succeeded in concealing it for 
three months, but she could not hope to hide it any longer 
from the keen eyes of the Egyptian executioners. Maternal 
love, however, is always inventive. Jochebed knew that Pha¬ 
raoh's daughter was accustomed to bathe at a certain spot in 
the Nile. This knowledge helped her to form her plan. She 
reckoned on the tenderness of a woman's heart. She placed the 
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child in an ark constructed of papyrus stalks and securely pitched, 
and laid it among the reeds in the well-known spot by the side of 
the Nile, and left her eldest daughter Miriam to watch its further 
fate. The plan was successful. The king's daughter noticed 
the ark, and had it brought to her ; and the sight of the beauti¬ 
ful weeping infant did not fail to produce the desired impression 
upon her heart. She soon conjectured that it must be one of 
the Israelitish boys ; and as if by accident, Miriam came forward. 
She offered to fetch a Hebrew nurse. Of course she fetched the 
child's own mother, and Pharaoh's daughter gave her the child 
with the words: “ take this child away, and nurse it for me, 
and I will give thee thy wages” (2). We look forward with 
anxiety to the future course of the child that has been so won¬ 
derfully rescued, feeling sure that he is destined for some 
remarkable mission. Nor can we doubt that some such surmise 
or hope must have been entertained by his parents, and that 
this increased their anxiety to give such a direction to his 
mind, as would be most likely to lead to the fulfilment of their 
own hopes. It is true that the child would only remain a few 
years in his parents' house, seeing that Pharaoh's daughter 
intended to bring him up as her adopted son ; but even at a 
subsequent period it could not appear strange if the boy fre¬ 
quently visited his nurse s home. The people, too, to whom he 
belonged by birth must certainly have gazed upon him with 
looks full of expectation and hope; or, at any rate, they must 
have regarded the extraordinary events of his early life, as proofs 
of an overruling providence and divine call.—After he was 
weaned, Jochebed brought back the boy to his foster-mother, 
who gave him the name Mo-udshe (t.c., ex aqua servatus, 
LXX. Hebraized nttfe) (3)> and had him educated 

in all the wisdom of the Egyptians (4). In this position a 
splendid career awaited him. The highest honours were within 
the reach of the adopted son of Pharaoh's daughter. But he 
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felt within him a different call. He had imbibed affection for 
his people with his mothers milk, and the sufferings of his 
brethren went to his heart. He believed that he was called to 
be their deliverer and avenger. Whilst brooding over such 
thoughts as these, he happened one day to see an Egyptian ill- 
treating an Israelite. At once he was carried away by his zeal 
for his people, and, having slain the Egyptian, he buried him in 
the sand. There was no witness of what he had done except 
the injured Israelite ; but the news soon spread among the rest, 
and it was probably the Israelite himself who circulated the 
report. Such a deed was like a general summons to them 
to rise against their oppressors, and Moses imagined that 
he had thereby obtained a certain amount of authority over 
his brethren. A short time afterwards he saw two Israelites 
quarrelling, and wished to act as arbitrator, but he was rudely 
thrust aside by the one whom he pronounced in the wrong. 
“ Who," said he, “ made thee a prince and a judge over us ? 
Intendest thou to kill me as thou killedst the Egyptian ?” On 
account of this, the report of what Moses had done began to 
spread among the Egyptians as well. The king heard of it, and 
determined to put him to death. Under these circumstances— 
pursued by the king, and forsaken by the people—Moses saw 
the necessity for flight (5). He sought refuge, and found it, in 
the land of the Midianites (6). A prince and priest of this 
people, named Reguel (7), received him into his house on account 
of the protection he had afforded to his daughters against the 
rudeness of the shepherds, gave him his daughter Zipporah as a 
wife, and entrusted his flocks to his care. The flight of Moses 
from Egypt introduced him into a new training school. At 
Pharaoh's court he had learned much that was required to fit 
him for his vocation, as the deliverer and leader of Israel, as the 
mediator of the ancient covenant and founder of the theocracy, 
and also as a prophet and lawgiver. But his education there 
had been of a very partial character. He had learned to rule, 
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but not to serve, and the latter was as necessary, if not more so 
than the former. He possessed the fiery zeal of youth, but not 
the circumspection, the patience, or the firmness of age. A 
consciousness of his vocation had been aroused within him when 
in Egypt; but it was mixed with selfishness, pride, and ambi¬ 
tion, with headstrong zeal, but yet with a pusillanimity which 
was soon daunted. He did not understand the art of being still 
and enduring, of waiting and listening'for the direction of God, 
an art so indispensable for all who labour in the kingdom of 
God. In the school of Egyptian wisdom his mind had been 
enriched with all the treasures of man's wisdom, but his heart 
was still the rebellious unbelieving heart of the natural man, 
and therefore but little adapted for the reception of divine 
wisdom, and by no means fitted for performing the works of God. 
And even the habit of sifting and selecting, of pondering and 
testing, acquired by a man of learning and experience, must 
certainly have been far from securing anything like the mature 
wisdom and steadfastness demanded by his vocation. All this 
he had yet to acquire. Persecution and affliction, want and 
exile, nature and solitude, were now to be his tutors, and 
complete his education, before he entered upon the duties of his 
divine vocation (8). 

(1). On Amram and Jochebed see § 14.1. Moses was not their 
first-born son. His brother Aaron was three years older than 
he (Ex. vii. 7) ; whilst his sister, whose name (Miriam , LXX. 
Mapiafj ) we do not learn till afterwards (Ex. xv. 20), had 
evidently grown up before he was born (Ex. ii. 4). The follow¬ 
ing is the family-pedigree: 

Levi. 

Gerehon, Kehath, Merari. 

i 

Amram. 

Miriam. Aaron, Moses. 

Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar. Gerehon, Eliezer. 

I 

Phineijas. 
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(2). The biblical record expressly mentions the striking beauty 
of the child, as leading to the mothers determination to conceal 
and, if possible, save it. Yer. 2: “ And she saw the child that it 
was good” LXX., aartloi). It is true, that it is not an 

unusual thing for a mother to think her new-born child beauti¬ 
ful ; but just because it is not unusual, the peculiar character of 
the sacred record leads to the conclusion, that in this case there 
must have been something more than usual. Stephen had this 
impression, for he expressly traces the connexion between the 
beauty of the child and God himself (, teal fjv aareios 0€tp). 
Some message from God must have been communicated to the 
mother in a peculiar manner by the eyes of the child ; she may 
have seen in them the intimations of an eventful future, which, 
with her faith in the promises made to the fathers, stood out 
before her mind in marked contrast with the oppressions, the 
sufferings, and the anxieties of the present. 

This was also the view taken by the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews (chap. xi. 23), for he extols the concealment of 
the child as an act of faith. The whole affair would be still 
clearer, if we could rely upon the Jewish tradition that Amrarn 
was a prophet. But there is nothing to warrant this; on the 
contrary the tradition itself appears to have been founded en¬ 
tirely upon the passage before us. If the birth of Moses had 
been attended by any direct revelations or predictions from God, 
the sacred record, according to its usual custom, would certainly 
have mentioned them. And in its silence in this respect we 
find a proof of its historical fidelity.— Josephus mentions the 
name of Pharaoh's daughter. In Ant. 2. 9. 5 he calls her Ther- 
muthis . But there is no more reliance to be placed upon his 
account, than upon that of Eusebius (praep. evang. ix. 27) who 
calls her Meppis. The latter looks like a corruption of Miriam. 
—The queers daughter bathing in the Nile causes great offence to 
Herr v. Bohlen (Genesis lxxxi.), who regards it as an evidence 
of the author's gross ignorance of Egyptian customs. However 
the “gross ignorance" falls back upon the critic. In Egypt 
there was nothing like the same restraint upon women as in 
oriental countries or even in Greece. On some of the monu¬ 
ments we meet with scenes, in which the women associate with 
the men with almost as much freedom as modern Europeans 
(Hengstenberg Egypt and Moses, p. 26). “That the king's 
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daughter went to the Nile to wash (yrnS) explained by the 
Egyptian notion of the sacredness of the Nile. A representation 
of an Egyptian bathing scene—a lady with four female servants 
who attend upon her to perform various offices,—is found in Wilk¬ 
inson iii. 389” (Hengstenberg, p. 86). The preparation of the 
little ark too (whose name j-Qfl reminds one of Noah's ark), 
the papyrus of which it was composed, and the asphalt and 
pitch with which it was covered, all harmonize with the anti¬ 
quities of Egypt (see j Hengstenberg, p. 85).—Under the circum¬ 
stances there is nothing surprising in the fact, that as soon as 
the princess saw the boy, she concluded that it must be a 
Hebrew child ; and there is certainly no necessity for assum¬ 
ing with A ben Ezra and Theodoret, Sri ff trepnopr) tovto 
i&tjXaxre. —We may introduce here a most sensible remark made 
by Baumgarten in hb Theological Commentary (i. 1, p. 399) : 
“ In the fact, that it was necessary for the deliverer of Israel 
from the power of Egypt to be himself first delivered by the 
daughter of the king of Egypt, we find the same interweaving 
of the history of Israel with the history of the Gentiles, which 
we have already observed in the history of Joseph; and we may 
now regard it as a law, that the preference shown to Israel, when 
it was selected as the chosen seed, on whom the blessings were 
first bestowed, was to be counterbalanced by the fact, that the 
salvation of Israel could not be fully effected without the inter¬ 
vention of the Gentiles. This was the opinion of Cyril of 
Alexandria, which he expressed in his usual allegorical style by 
saying: the daughter of Pharaoh is the community of the Gen¬ 
tiles." In all the decisive turning points of the sacred history, 
whenever a new bud was about to open, some heathen power 
always came forward, as though summoned by the providence of 
God, to assist in bursting the fetters by which the bud was held, 
in order that it might open into a splendid and fragrant flower. 

(3). The time of weaning is generally supposed (according to 
2 Macc. vii. 27; 1 Sam. i. 23, 24; Josephus , Ant. ii. 9, 6), to 
have been at the end of the third year. As the princess was 
about to adopt the child and bring it up as her own (ver. 10), it 
is most likely that, according to a mother’s rights, she gave it its 
name. If so, she would naturally select an Egyptian name. But 
the name ntCD certainly Hebrew (= one who draws out, the 

V 

deliverer). We have here, however, without doubt, a similar 
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case to that which we meet with in Gen. xli. 45, where the 
Egyptian name, Psomtomphanech, which Pharaoh gave to 
Joseph, is handed down in the form, Zaphnath-Paaneah, which 
admits of a Hebrew etymology (V ol. i. § 88,2). And in both cases 
the Septuagint puts us upon the right track, by writing the name 
in a manner more closely resembling the original Egyptian form. 
Thus the name of Moses is always written, Mcovafi?, of which 
Josephus (Ant. ii. 9, 6), gives the correct explanation: to yap 
vBwp M/2 oi Aiyinmoi /caXovatv , T2HS Be too? vBaro? awQev- 

rav. Philo explains it in a similar manner (de vita Mos. ii. 
83, ed. Mang.) : Bia to etc t oO vSaTO? airrov dveXecrdai' to yap 
vBo)p MflS ovopd^ovcnv AlyvirTtot). In this Clemens of Aleot- 
andria (Strom, i. 251 ed. Sylb.), and Ezekiel the tragedian 
(Eusebius praep. ev. ix. 28) agree. The derivation here given 
is confirmed by our present acquaintance with the Coptic, in 
which Mo means water , and Udslie saved (ef. Jahlonski opusc. 
i. 152 sqq.). Most modern authors adopt it; but though Gese- 
nius will not actually reject it, he says in his Thesaurus that 
reputans sibi nominum propriorum apud veteres Aegyptios usi- 
tatorum, quae pleraque cum Deorum nominibus conjuncta sunt 
ratione (e.g. Amos, Thuthmos, Phthamos, Rhamos, <&c.), he 
must prefer to trace the name to the Egyptian word Mos, a son , 
and to assume that the first part of the word, which contained 
the name of a god, was dropped in Hebrew usage. No one but 
Lengerke (i. 390), supports this explanation, and it will hardly 
meet with any further approval. Many of the earlier theologians 
made it, to a certain extent, a point of honour to affirm, that it 
was not Pharaoh's daughter, but the child's own mother, who 
gave it its name. Thus Pfeiffer (dub. vex., p. 214), following 
Abarband } renders ver. 10: “ adduxit eum (sc. mater ipsius) 
ad filiam Pharaonis et factus est ipsi filius. Vocarat vero 
nomen ejus (sc. mater jam dudum) Mose (quod turn indi- 
cabat filiae Pharaonis), et dicebat: quia ex aqua educen- 
dum curasti eum," defending his translation on the ground that 
n °t only can , but must be the second person feminine 

(since it is written defective^ without i). But apart from every other 
consideration, we should in this case expect to find not nttfo but 
Meier also decides that the name was originally Hebrew 
(Wurzel-worterb. p. 704). In his opinion the real name of 
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Moses was Osarsiph (meaning Osiris-sword), for which we have 
the testimony of Manetho (in Josephus c. Apion i. 26—28) ; 
and he received the name Moses (meaning the deliverer, leader, 
duke, dux) in connexion with the exodus from Egypt. We 
cannot adopt this explanation, since the Scripture-record attri¬ 
butes the naming to the princess, though under other circum¬ 
stances it would commend itself; on the other hand, we do not 
hesitate for a moment to adopt the explanation given by Josephus, 
Philo , and Clemens , and based upon the Septuagint , since it 
meets all the requirements of the language and necessities of the 
case. The name did not suit the Hebrew organs of speech, and 
was therefore involuntarily changed by the Israelites into the 
form in which we have received it. At the same time this in¬ 
voluntary change became an unintentional prophecy, for he 
who had been delivered (taken out) actually became a deliverer . 
Vox populi , vox Dei . 

(4). <l Moses was trained ,” says Stephen , (Acts vii. 22), in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians ” These words are not founded 
upon a baseless tradition, or the creation of his own fancy, but form 
a just and necessary comment upon Ex. ii. 10: “ and he became 
her son.” The adopted son of the daughter of an Egyptian king 
must have been trained in all the wisdom of Egypt. This is also 
in harmony with the tradition reported by Manetho , which makes 
Moses a priest of Heliopolis, and therefore presupposes a priestly 
education. It was precisely this education in the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, which was the ultimate design of God in all the 
leadings of his providence, not only with reference to the boy, 
but, we might say, to the whole of Israel. For it was in order 
to appropriate the wisdom and culture of Egypt, and to take pos¬ 
session of them as a human basis for divine instruction and 
direction, that Jacob's family left the land of their fathers' pil¬ 
grimage, and their descendants' hope and promise. But the 
guidance and fate of the whole of Israel were at this time con¬ 
centrated in Moses. “ As Joseph's elevation to the post of 
grand-vizier of Egypt placed him in a position to provide for his 
father's house in the time of famine, so was Moses fitted by the 
Egyptian training received at Pharaoh’s court to become the 
leader and lawgiver of his people.” (Baumgarten theol. Comm. 
I. i. 399). There can be no doubt that the foster-son of the 
king's daughter, the highly-gifted and well educated youth, had 
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the most brilliant course open before him in the Egyptian state. 
Had he desired it, he would most likely have been able to rise 
like Joseph to the highest honours. But affairs were very dif¬ 
ferent now. Moses could not enter on such a course as this 
without sacrificing his nation, his convictions, his hopes, his 
faith, and his vocation. But that he neither would, nor durst, 
nor could. And hence it is with perfect truth that the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, when tracing the course of the his¬ 
tory, says (ch. xi. 24—26) : “ by faith Moses, when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt; for he had 
respect unto the recompence of the reward. ^ Winer, who gene¬ 
rally defends the historical character of our record against the 
attacks of the myth-loving critics, finds it difficult to explain 
“ how it is that Moses should have been trained by an Egyptian 
princess, and yet is never represented as known to the court, 
when engaged in his subsequent negotiations with Pharaoh, 
whilst even in Ex. ii. 11, there is no allusion to his connexion with 
Pharaoh's daughter.” (Realworterbuch ii. 10). But for my 
part I cannot perceive the slightest difficulty in this. With re¬ 
gard to the former, a long series of years had passed since the 
flight of Moses from Egypt (Ex. vii. 7); the king who was reign¬ 
ing then had long since died (Ex. ii. 23) ; an entirely new 
generation had grown up ; and we cannot therefore be surprised 
at the fact that Moses was no longer known at the court. But 
even supposing that he had been recognised, was there any 
reason why this should be specially noticed in the biblical 
narrative ? Is there anywhere an express statement to the 
effect that he was not known? We believe that a negative 
reply must be given to both these questions. There is just as 
little ground for the second difficulty. The princess may have 
been dead when the event referred to in Ex. ii. 11 occurred, or, 
if not, it is just possible that as the attachment of Moses to his 
own people and his dislike of their oppressors became more and 
more apparent, there may have sprung up a growing estrange¬ 
ment between him and his foster-mother. And it is also 
probable that he may have begun to keep aloof from the court, 
meditating more upon the way to deliver his people, than 
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upon the means of retaining the favour he had previously en¬ 
joyed. 

Winer has made a good collection of the legendary tales 
associated with the early history of Moses in the Jewish mytho¬ 
logy : “ He is said to have been instructed in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, both by Egyptian and foreign teachers, includ¬ 
ing Greeks, Assyrians, and Chaldeans, and to have been re¬ 
markable as a boy for his enchanting beauty ( Philo Opp. ii. 84, 
cf Clemens of Alexandria Strom, i. 148. Josephus Ant. 1. c. cf. 
Justin 36. 2). Justin says, ‘ Moses . . . quern format 

pulchritudo commendabat. 9 When he had grown up to be a 
young man, he led an Egyptian army against Ethiopia, and 
forced his way to Meroe, where he married the Ethiopian prin¬ 
cess Tharbis, who had become enamoured of the fine manly 
youth, and had opened the gates of the fortress to his army 
(<Josephus Ant. ii. 20)." The additional account given by 
Josephus (Ant. ii. 9. 7) is evidently copied from the legend con¬ 
cerning the elder Cyrus. He says the childless princess in¬ 
tended that the child should succeed to the throne, and endea¬ 
voured to win over her father, the aged king, to her plan. As 
a token of his consent, the king took the boy in his arms, hugged 
him, and put the royal diadem upon his bead. But the child 
threw the crown upon the ground and stamped upon it. Upon 
this a scribe, who had formerly prophesied that a child would be 
born, who would be dangerous to Egypt, declared that this was 
the dangerous child, whose birth he had predicted, and requested 
that he should be put to death. But Thermuthis protected 
the child, and the king gradually forgot the occurrence, &c. The 
marriage of Moses with an Ethiopian princess was probably 
founded upon Num. xii. 1, where we read of his Ethiopian 
wife (Vol. iii. § 27. 3). 

(5). The conduct of Moses towards the offending Egyptian , 
and the reply he received from the insolent Israelite, are very im¬ 
portant, as helps to an acquaintance with his inner life at that 
time, his thoughts and imaginations, his hopes and fears. Here 
again, Stephen furnishes us with a complete, and well-founded 
explanation (Acts vii. 25): “ he supposed his brethren would 
have understood how that God by his hand would deliver them; 
but they understood not." He is full of thoughts of deliverance, 
but does not yet know how he shall carry them out. He feels 
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within himself that he is called to this work, he believes that 
this feeling is the voice of God ; but there is a carnal thirst for 
great achievements and worldly ambition mixed up with it, and 
these are unfitted for the ways of God. He is anxious to attract 
the attention of his brethren ; he thinks that the adopted son of 
the king's daughter has naturally a right to stand at the head 
of his people; he has only to show that he is ready to do this, 
and all the people will acquiesce in a moment. But he was greatly 
mistaken. This, however, formed part of his training for his 
vocation; it was necessary that he should pass through some 
such experience as this, before he could be matured for his 
future work. He must find out the perverseness of his people, 
who would not observe and learn ; and the perverseness of his 
own heart, whose courage and confidence were changed into 
cowardice and despair at the first failure that occurred. He 
must also discover the ways of God, who will not tolerate a man's 
self-confidence or self-elected ways. Still the love of Moses to 
his people was strong and noble, his vocation was true, and his 
aims were essentially godly. All these, however (as in the case 
of Joseph, Vol. i. § 84. 1), required a thorough purification and 
sanctification in the school of affliction and of humiliation, 
before God could use them to work out his designs. Hence, for 
the present, Moses could not succeed. Moreover, the weakness 
of his carnal mind and his natural pride was soon apparent, 
from the manner in which they gave way to despondency and 
cowardice at the very first failure. But this also was necessary 
to bring him into the school, whose discipline he still greatly 
needed, and in which his training was to be of a very different 
kind. The means which he thought most likely to rescue his 
people from misery, only led him into misery himself. And the 
events which seemed to carry him away from his vocation, were 
those which opened the right way for its accomplishment. Such 
are the ways of God. The Scripture-record does not blame him 
for killing the Egyptian, but leaves the Nemesis, which appeared 
in the consequences, to pronounce the sentence. The Pentateuch 
contains no information as to the age of Moses, when he fled from 
Egypt; but when he returned in obedience to the command of 
God, he is said to have been in his eightieth year (chap. vii. 7). 
Stephen , who most likely follows the Jewish tradition, says that 
he was forty years old when he fled (Acts vii 30). But when 
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we consider that his sons must have been still young at the 
time of the exodus from Egypt (Ex. iv. 20, 25, xviii. 3), it does 
not seem probable that he remained with the Midianites so long 
as forty years. Still it is possible that his sons may have been 
born some years after his marriage. 

(6). The Midianites were an Arabian tribe, descended, ac¬ 
cording to Gen. xxv. 2—4, from Abraham by his second wife 
Keturah. As early as the time of Jacob, we find them associated 
with the Ishmaelites in carrying on the caravan-trade between 
Asia and Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36). This is in itself suffi¬ 
cient to indicate that their proper and original settlement was 
in the neighbourhood of the Elanitic gulf, which was the central 
point of such international commerce. And our conclusion is 
confirmed both by ancient and modem accounts and researches 
(vid. Ritters Erdkunde xiii. p. 287). Eusebius says that the 
town of Midian was situated i iire/cava tt )9 ’ Apaftias ; irpos votov iv 
ipypup r&v 2apa/cr)v&v rr}<; ipvQpas OaXdaai)^ hr avaroXa^ (Ono - 
mast. 8 . v. Mahidp) ; and in the middle ages the Arabian geo¬ 
graphers Edrisi and Abulfeda (Arab, descr. p. 77 ed. Rommel) 
spoke of the ruins of this city as being found on the eastern 
side of the Elanitic gulf, five days’ journey from Ailah. Seetzen, 
following these accounts, fixed upon a spot in the Wady Magne 
(Mukne) on the eastern side of the gulf, nearly opposite to Sinai, 
as the site of the town, of which at present no trace remains 
(vid. monatl. Corresp. xxv. 1812, p. 395). Laborde , on the 
contrary, thinks that he has proved that the city stood upon the 
western side of the gulf, near to the present harbour of Dahab , 
in the same latitude as Mount Sinai, with which it was connected 
by the Wady Zakal (es-Sal) : (comment, geogr. p. 6 sqq.). 
This opinion is expressed with great confidence, but it is falla¬ 
cious in every respect, and destitute of the slightest foundation. 
Dahab is undoubtedly identical with the biblical Di-Sahab 
(Deut. i. 1) ; cf. Ritter Erdkunde xiv. 233 ; Hengstenberg y 
Balaam p. 225 ; Ewald ii. 326, 327. Towards the end of the 
Mosaic period, however, we meet with a numerous tribe of 
Midianites, who lived to the east of Canaan near the Moabites 
and Edomites, and who sustained a considerable defeat from 
the Israelites (Num. xxii. 4, 7; xxv. 6, 17; xxxi.). These 
Midianites had come into collision with the Edomites at an 
earlier period, and had been repulsed by them (Gen. xxxvi. 
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35). From the data thus obtained, we conclude that the 
Midianites spread northwards from Midian as far as the borders 
of Moab, but it is very doubtful whether they also spread west¬ 
wards into Arabia Petraea. The sojourn of Moses in the land of 
the Midianites has been adduced as a proof that this was the 
case. For it seems more likely that Ex. ii. 15 sqq. refers to 
Arabia Petraea, where Moses would undoubtedly have been per¬ 
fectly secure from discovery by Pharaoh, than to the more distant 
land on the other side of the Elanitic gulf. Moreover, when we 
read in Ex. iii. 1 that Moses led the flock of his father-in-law to 
the back of the desert, to Horeb the mountain of God, it can 
hardly be supposed that the fixed abode of the Midianitish Emir 
was so far from his flock, as it must have been if the settlements 
of the tribe were on the other side of the gulf. And again, the 
accurate acquaintance of Hobab the son of Reguel with the 
localities of Arabia Petraea (Num. x. 31) favours the conclusion, 
that his tribe had formerly dwelt in that district. But there are 
data, on the other hand, which render such an assumption a 
very doubtful one. The Israelites did not once meet with the 
Midianites during their journey through the desert; and when 
the father-in-law of Moses visited him during the encampment 
at Sinai, and brought him his wife and children, he evidently 
came from a great distance (Ex. xviii.). Now it is evident 
that there is no irreconcileable discrepancy between these diffe¬ 
rent accounts. The only difficulty is to make a selection between 
the many possible solutions; and the Scripture-record does 
not supply us with data of sufficient certainty for this. The 
only precise information is that given in Ex. iii. 1: Moses led 
the flock of his father-in-law behind the desert inw) 

to Mount Horeb. Ritter believes that this is quite in harmony 
with his assumption that Reguers tribe also dwelt on the east of 
the Elanitic gulf (Erdk. xiv. 234). He explains ** mean¬ 
ing westwards: Moses drove the flock from the eastern coast of 
the gulf to the western. But if we regard this explanation as 
admissible, it seems to me that we must also assume that the 
whole tribe, of which Reguel was the head, went over to the 
eastern coast at the same time as Moses, for it is highly impro¬ 
bable that Moses went away alone to so great a distance with 
the flock entrusted to his care. However, “ westward to the 
desert” is in itself a very questionable rendering of achar ham - 
VOL. II. n 
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midbar . In any case it might be more advisable to abide by 
the natural translation, “ to the back of the desert” from which 
it would follow that Moses traversed a barren tract of desert with 
his flocks, before he arrived at the pasture land of the mountains 
of Sinai. We should then have to look for the settlements of 
this tribe of Midianites somewhere to the east or north-east of 
Sinai, but still on the western side of the gulf. Subsequently, 
however, and after the call of Moses, they must have left this 
district and sought pasturage elsewhere, probably returning once 
more to the eastern side of the gulf. We are obliged to assume 
this, for the simple reason that the Israelites never met with the 
Midianites, and the father-in-law of Moses came from a distance 
to visit him (Ex. xviii., Num. x. 30). But whatever our decision 
may be, we must at all events regard the Midianitish tribe of 
which Reguel was the head as a nomadic branch, which had 
separated from the main body of the nation, and never united 
with the rest again; for whilst the great mass of the Midianites 
always maintained a hostile position towards Israel, the descen¬ 
dants of Reguel continued friendly to the last (Yol. iii. § 32. 2). 

(7). A fresh difficulty arises from the different names given 
to the Midianitish priest, into whose service Moses entered, and 
to whom he became related. In Ex. ii. 18 sqq. he is called 
Reguel an( ^ described as the father of Zipporah. 

But afterwards (in chap. iii. 1, iv. 18, xviii. 1 sqq.) he is called 
Jethro, and described as the father-in-laiv (|nh) of Moses. 

In Num. x. 29 we meet with him under the name of Hobab, 
where he is described as the son of Reguel, and the Chothen of 
Moses; and the same description occurs again in Judg. iv. 11. 
Hartmann , De Wette, and others regard these differences as at¬ 
tributable to differences and discrepancies in the genealogies 
employed. But in that case we should have to impute to the 
author, be he who he may, an amount of carelessness, which is 
really inconceivable (and this even Winer admits, ii. 310). 
The author, who wrote two different names so close together as 
in chap. ii. 18 and iii. 1), must certainly have been conscious of 
this difference, and if he had found any discrepancy in the two 
accounts, he would not have adopted them both. But if he saw 
no discrepancy, we are not justified in supposing that any really 
existed. The different notions conveyed by the word w hich 
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meant both father and grand-father, and by which was 
used for brother-in-law and father-in-law, as well as the constant 
fluctuations in the use of names, justify us in assuming that the 
cause of the difference is to be sought in the one or the other. 
The most probable explanation is, that one of the names was a 
title of honour, given to indicate his priestly and princely dignity. 
Lengerke supposes the name Reguel {i.e, friend of God) to have 
been the official name (Kenaan i. 391). But he appears to me 
to be mistaken in his selection, since we should expect to 
find the proper name, and not the official designation, men¬ 
tioned in connexion with his first appearance in Ex. ii. 21, and 
still more in the genealogical account in Num. x. 29. We 
prefer to ascribe to the name Jethro (i.e. excellentia ejus) the 
dignity of an official title, especially as we find it written in the 
form in Ex. iv. 18. The three names would thus be 

V V 

reduced to two, and the only questions remaining would be: 
(1) whether we are to identify the Jethro of Ex. iii. 4, 18, with 
the Reguel in Ex. ii. 18, or with the Hobab in Num. x. 29 and 
Judg. iv. 11; and (2) whether we are to regard Reguel as Zip- 
porah s father, or grandfather , and Hobab as the brother-in-law 
or father-in-law of Moses. To the first question it seems to us 
that the only possible answer is that the Jethro, mentioned in 
Ex. iii. 4, 18, is the same person as the Reguel referred to in 
Ex. ii. 18; with regard to the second we are doubtful whether 
we are to consider the in Ex. ii. 18 or the in Num. x. 29 
as used indefinitely, i.e. whether the former is to be rendered 
grandfather , or the latter brother-in-law . Ranke (Pentat. ii. 8) 
decides in favour of the latter, and adduces Judg. xix. 4, 6, 9, 
to confirm the indefinite character of the word jnn \ f° r iu 
these passages, on account of the ambiguity of the word, which 
might just as well mean brother-in-law as father-in-law , the 
words “the father of the damsel” are added to point out what 
the meaning of the word really is.—So much, at all events, is 
clear: that Reguel, who was also called Jethro, was at the head 
of the tribe up to the period referred to in Ex. xviii. It is in 
Num. x. that we first meet with Hobab as the leader of the 
tribe, and on this account he is also classed genealogically as 
the son of Reguel. In the meantime, therefore, Reguel must 
have died. The father-in-law of Moses is held in veneration as 

n 2 
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a prophet, both in the Koran and among the Arabs, under the 
name Shoeib (which has arisen probably from an alteration of 
the name Hobab). 

The description given of Reguel, that he was a priest of 
Midian, suggests the enquiry, what was the religious condition 
of that people ? In seeking for an answer to this question, we 
must necessarily make a distinction between the different groups 
into which the Midianites were divided. We know nothing at 
all with regard to the religion of those who dwelt on the eastern 
side of the Elanitic gulf, and who, according to Gen. xxxvii. 28, 
36, were a trading community mixed up with the Ishmaelites. 
On the other hand, we know that those who dwelt on the north, 
and were allies of the Moabites (Num. xxii. 25), had given 
themselves up to the abominable worship of Baal-peor, probably 
in consequence of their connexion with the Moabites. With 
reference to the third group, of which Reguel, and subsequently 
Hobab, were chiefs, we can safely assume, so much at least, that 
they were not worshippers of Baal-peor. Such a thing is abso¬ 
lutely inconceivable, when we consider the close association 
which was constantly maintained between them and the Israelites 
(Vol. iii. § 32.2). Their nomadic isolation from the rest of the tribe 
renders it probable (and the earlier the separation took place the 
greater the probability would be), that in general they had pre¬ 
served the theism, which they inherited from Abraham (see Ex. 
xviii. 9 sqq.). Still, we must not form too exalted a notion of 
the purity and genuineness of their theism, since Moses evidently 
refrained from communicating much to Jethro respecting the 
divine revelations which he had received. And the obstinate 
refusal of Zipporah to allow her sons to be circumcised (Ex. iv. 
25) indicates a feeling of contempt for the religion of the 
Israelites. 

(8). The house of the Midianitish priest was, doubtless, a 
severe but salutary school of humiliation and affiiction i of want 
and self-denial, to the spoiled foster-son of the king's daughter. 
We can understand this, if we merely picture to ourselves the 
contrast between the luxury of the court and the toil connected 
with a shepherd's life in the desert. But we have good ground 
for supposing that his present situation was trying and humi¬ 
liating in other respects also. His marriage does not seem to 
have been a happy one, and his position in the house of his 
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father-in-law was apparently somewhat subordinate and servile. 
The account, given in Ex. iv. 24 sqq. (§ 21. 3), shows us 
clearly enough the character of his wife. Zipporah is there 
represented as a querulous, self-willed, and passionate woman, 
who sets her own will in opposition to that of her husband, who 
will not trouble herself about his religious convictions, and, even 
when his life is evidently in danger, does not conceal the reluc¬ 
tance with which she agrees to submit, in order to save him. 
We might be astonished to find that a man of so much force 
of character as Moses possessed, could ever suffer this female 
government. But the circumstances in which he was placed 
sufficiently explain them. He had arrived there poor and help¬ 
less, as a man who was flying from pursuit. A fortunate com¬ 
bination of circumstances led to his receiving the Emir’s daughter 
as his wife. It is true he could not pay the usual dowry. But 
the remarkable antecedents of his life, his superior mental en¬ 
dowments, his manly beauty, and other things, may have been 
regarded at first by his chosen bride and her relations as an 
adequate compensation for its omission. But if the character of 
Zipporah were such as we may conclude it to have been from 
Ex. iv. 24 sqq., we can very well imagine that she soon began to 
despise all these, and made her husband feel that he was only 
eating the bread of charity in her father's house. Nor does he 
seem to have been admitted to any very intimate terms with his 
father-in-law; at least we might be led to this conclusion by the 
reserve with which he communicated to Jethro his intended 
departure, and the little confidence which he displayed (Ex. iv. 
18). Thus he was, and continued to be, a foreigner among the 
Midianites; kept in the background and misunderstood, even by 
those who were related to him by the closest ties. And if this 
was his condition, the sorrows arising from his exile, and his 
homeless and forlorn condition, must have been doubly, yea 
trebly severe. Under circumstances such as these, his attach¬ 
ment to his people, and his longing to rejoin them, instead of 
cooling, would grow stronger and stronger. There is something 
very expressive in this respect in the names which he gave to the 
sons who were born to him during his exile (Ex. ii. 22; xviii. 
3, 4). They enable us to look deeply into the state of his mind 
at that time, for (as so frequently happened) he incorporated in 
them the strongest feelings and desires of his heart. The eldest 
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he natned Gershom , which 'means a stranger there, “ for,” he 
said, “ I have become a stranger in a strange land and when 
the second was born, he said, “ the God of my father has been 
my help, and has delivered me from the hand of Pharaoh” and 
he called him Eliezer (God is help). We may also call to mind 
the miserable style in which he set out to return to Egypt (Ex. 
iv. 20) : his wife and child he placed upon an ass, and he him¬ 
self went on foot by their side. 


THE CALL OF MOSES. 

Vid. Die Berufung Moseh’s (hy Hengstenberg f) in the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung 1837. No. 50—51. 

§ 20 (Ex. ii. 23—iv. 17).—The oppression of the Israelites in 
Egypt still continued. The king died, but the principles of his 
government were carried out by his successor. The change of 
rulers appears to have excited hopes in the minds of the Israel¬ 
ites, which were doomed to disappointment. Their oppression 
was not only perpetuated, but rendered increasingly severe, 
and their disappointment added to their sufferings. But the 
first signs of a powerful agitation were just appearing among 
the people, an agitation which was to ripen them for free¬ 
dom. It was not a resolution to help themselves, or a plot 
to overthrow the existing government, which grew out of these 
disappointed hopes, but a movement of a much more powerful 
character, namely a disposition to sigh and mourn and call upon 
Him who is an avenger of the oppressed, and a friend of the 
miserable. And this movement attained its object; God heard 
their complaint and remembered his covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. The hour of their redemption was drawing 
nigh. Moses, too, who was destined to be the saviour of Israel, 
had passed through the chief school of his life, the school of 
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humiliation and affliction, and was now ready to obey his call. 
This call was now for the first time distinctly made known to 
him as the voice of God. He was feeding the flock of Jethro 
in the fertile meadows of Mount Horeb (1), when there appeared 
to him one day a miraculous vision. He saw a bush in the dis¬ 
tance burning with brilliant flames, and yet not consumed (2). 
As he was hastening to the spot to look at this wonderful phe¬ 
nomenon more closely, he heard a voice calling to him and 
saying, “put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” This was a voice which had been 
silent for 400 years, the voice of the angel of God, in whom God 
had so often appeared to the fathers of his people (Yol. i. § 50. 2). 
Moses was not left for a moment in doubt as to the Being who 
was addressing him, for the voice continued: “lam the God of 
thy father, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” On hearing 
this, Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look on God (3). 
The word of God, which was then addressed to Moses by the 
angel of the Lord, contained the key to a right understanding 
of the vision: Jehovah had seen the affliction of his people in 
Egypt, had heard their sighing and their cries, and had come 
down to deliver them out of the hands of the Egyptians, and 
bring them into the land of promise. “ Come, now, therefore," 
he said, “ I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people out of Egypt.” Moses was directed to 
go to Egypt, and having assembled the elders of Israel, to intro¬ 
duce himself to them as a messenger of God sent to effect their 
deliverance. He was then to go with them to Pharaoh, and first 
of all demand of him, in tho name of Jehovah, the God of the 
Hebrews, that he would let the people go a three days' journey 
into the wilderness and sacrifice to their God. It could be 
foreseen that such a request would be strongly opposed by the 
king; in fact, this was expressly foretold him by God: but with 
this prediction there was coupled the assurance, that the almighty 
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hand of Jehovah would open the way before him by means of 
signs and wonders (4). 

How did Moses act when he heard the words of God an¬ 
nounce this divine commission, and beheld the representation of 
its object in the miraculous sign ? He had become a different 
man in his exile. Formerly he had burned with eager desire to 
appear as the deliverer of his people, and had offered to effect it of 
his own accord ; but now he sought in every way to excuse him¬ 
self from the divine command, by which he was called and 
equipped for the task. The training he received at Pharaoh's 
court had borne its fruit, and this fruit was essential to the ful¬ 
filment of his vocation; but it also gave birth to pride, false 
confidence, and a trust in his own power, which were unsuitable 
for the work. The discipline of his desert-school had broken 
down this pride and taught him humility, and had made him 
conscious of his utter weakness. His false confidence in his own 
power and wisdom had vanished, but he still wanted that true 
and proper confidence in the power and wisdom of God, by 
which the weak can be made strong. Not that he had any 
doubt as to the power of God ; but he doubted his oum fitness to 
serve as the organ of this power, although God himself had 
called him: and in these doubts there was just as much false 
humility, as there was false pride in the confidence he felt before. 
Still, excessive humility is always nearer to the proper state of 
mind than pride, that knows no bounds. And this was the 
case with Moses. With inexhaustible patience God follows the 
windings of his false humility, meeting his difficulties with pro¬ 
mises and assurances of strength, and his refusals with mildness, 
but with firmness also (5). “ Who am I," said Moses, “ that I 

should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children 
of Israel out of Egypt ?" To this Jehovah replies : “ I will be 
with thee," and places the issue of his mission in the most strik¬ 
ing manner before his mind, by telling him that on that very 
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mountain the people should sacrifice to God, when they had been 
delivered out of Egypt. The altar for the sacrifice was already 
built. So certain was God that it would be offered, and so im¬ 
portant was the sacrifice in the estimation of God, that when he 
founded the world, he had prepared the place on which it was to 
be presented. Thus Sinai itself was a pledge of success, a mo¬ 
nument, and a witness of the call of Moses and the promises of 
God. The scruples of Moses were at length removed, at least 
for a time. He began to grow familiar with the thought, that he 
was to appear before the people as the messenger of God, and to 
reflect upon the manner in which he should introduce himself to 
them. It was now four hundred years since the God of the 
fathers had manifested himself. Hence it appeared the more 
important, that this God should be announced to the people by 
a name, which would clearly and definitely express the character 
of the new revelation. It was requisite that the name of the 
God, who appeared to deliver, should contain in itself a pledge 
of success, if it was to excite any confidence at all. Moses, 
therefore, asked for some name, which he might hold up before 
the people, as the banner that was to lead them to victory, and 
which he might use as the watchword of the coming conflict. 
His request was granted. God communicated to him the name, 
which from the very first had expressed his relation to the sacred 
history, the name Jehovah ; but by the explanation, which He 
gave of that name, He made Moses feel that it was a name, 
whose fulness would not be exhausted, till the eternal counsels 
of salvation had been fulfilled and exhausted by the events of 
history, and which therefore, whatever might be its age, would 
still be always new (6). Moses then raised another difficulty: 
“ Will they believe me, when I appear before them as the mes¬ 
senger of God ?” Jehovah met this difficulty by giving him a 
threefold miraculous power , by which to attest his mission both 
before the people and Pharaoh (7). There was still one ob- 
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stacle remaining: his slowness of speech, his want of eloquence. 
But Jehovah replied: “ Did not I create man’s mouth ? Go 
and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shall 
say.” The difficulties in Moses’ path were now all removed, and 
his reasons for refusing were exhausted; so that we naturally 
expect to find him cheerfully yielding obedience to the will of 
God. But no ; faint-hearted and froward, praying and doubting 
at the same time, he exclaimed: “ 0 my Lord, send I pray thee 
whom thou wilt send !” This showed at once all that was in 
his mind, and the festering unbelief, which had been hidden, un¬ 
known to him, beneath the outward covering of humility, now 
came to a head. But this is the way to a cure, first softening 
applications, then the sharp lancet of the physician. “ Then,” 
says the record, “ the anger of the Lord was kindled” (8). But 
this anger was still attended by the love which assists the weak. 
Moses was told that Aaron, his brother, should be sent by Je¬ 
hovah to meet him, and should stand by his side to assist him 
in his arduous task. The eloquence of Aaron would thus hide 
his brother’s want of the gift of speech, and supply the defi¬ 
ciency. “ He shall be thy mouth, and thou shalt be his God. 
And now take the rod in thy hand, with which thou shalt work 
miracles, and go” And Moses went (9). 

(1). The name Horeb is applied in the Bible to the whole of 
the mountains in the peninsula ; Sinai, on the other hand, is the 
name of the particular mountain, on which the law was delivered. 
(See Vol. iii. § 8.1). The fact that the mountain, on which God 
appeared to Moses, is here called “ the mountain of God," is a 
proof that the call of Moses took place on the veiy same spot 
which was afterwards to be the scene of the calling of the people, 
the conclusion of the covenant, and the giving of the latv. Even 
now it was holy ground (chap. iii. 5) ; when Israel departed 
from Egypt to offer sacrifice to the Lord in the desert, they had 
a definite spot in view, and one which had been already appointed 
by God. And in this consecrated spot they were to gain the as- 
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surance, that as the call of Moses, which had previously taken 
place there, had been attested by signs and wonders in Egypt, so 
their own call would be attested by signs and wonders in the land 
of Canaan. As the spot, on which Moses was then feeding the 
sheep, was one from which Sinai could be seen (chap. iii. 12), it 
must have been either one of the side valleys (Wady Leja 
and Wady Shoeib), which form the eastern and western bounda¬ 
ries, or the broad plain of Sebayeh to the south of the mountain. 
This will appear from the further descriptions given at Vol. iii. 
§ 6. The testimony of tradition is in favour of the Wady Shoeib 
(i.e. Jethro-valley) on the eastern side of Sinai. 

(2) . It is very evident that the vision of the Brier, which burned 
but was not consumed , was not merely a 0avfm<rr6v y but was 
especially designed to be arjfielov ; in other words it was not 
merely intended, that the fresh manifestation of God, which was 
thus introduced, should be attested by the extraordinary cha¬ 
racter of the phenomenon, and its evidently supernatural cause, 
but also that the meaning of the revelation to be made should be 
symbolically represented by the phenomenon itself. Had the 
former been the only design, any extraordinary appearance would 
have answered the purpose quite as well, and in that case the 
selection of this, out of the one or two thousand means which 
the Almighty had at command, would be perfectly arbitrary and 
unimportant. But where God works there can be nothing 
arbitrary. 

The divine miracle was followed by the divine address. They 
must have stood in close connexion with each other. The ad¬ 
dress served to explain the meaning of the symbol; the symbol 
was a visible representation of the substance of the address. 
Not that the two necessarily cover and exhaust each other. A 
symbol often reaches beyond the substance of the address which 
accompanies it. In a symbol the whole revelation is made 
simultaneously, it represents in one complete picture, and from 
one single point of view, all that is to be revealed. An address, 
on the contrary, is a successive revelation, the substance of which 
is gradually unfolded and explained. This we shall find to be 
the case here. The sign which Moses beheld was a picture of 
the whole of that stage in the progress of revelation, which was 
then about to commence. And it retained its validity to the 
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end of that stage, whereas the words addressed to Moses in con¬ 
nexion with the sign, merely referred to the circumstances and 
necessities belonging to the very commencement of this stage of 
revelation. 

There are two things requiring explanation in connexion with 
this sign: viz. the bush and the fire. In the Brier we have a 
symbol of the people of Israel. From this time till the cursing of 
the fig-tree, which had no fruit on it but only leaves, the chosen 
people of God are frequently and variously referred to, under the 
figure of a bush or tree. Here they are represented as a low, 
contemptible brier, in contradistinction to the tall majestic trees, 
which proudly rear their heads to the clouds, and are gazed at 
and admired by the world. Hence the brier was symbolical of 
Israel, as a people despised by the world. The Fire is always 
used in the Scriptures as a symbol of divine holiness. And this 
is the case here; for the record expressly says that the presence 
of God was made known in the fire: “the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him in the flame of fire out of the midst of a bush” 
(chap. iii. 2) ; God spake “ out of the midst of the bush” (ver. 4) ; 
Moses had to take off his shoes, because the place on which he 
stood was rendered holy by this appearance (ver. 5) ; he “hid 
his face, for he was afraid to look upon God” (ver. G). The 
burning brier, therefore, was a symbol of the community of God, 
in which the holiness of God had its abode. The brier was 
burning in the fire, but it was not consumed, although from its 
nature it deserved to be consumed, and could easily be so. It 
was a miracle that it was not consumed. And thus was it also 
a miracle of mercy, that the holiness of God could dwell in a 
sinful community without consuming it. But in the midst of 
the thorns of the natural life of the community there was hidden 
a noble, imperishable germ, namely, the seed of the promise, 
which Jehovah himself had prepared. It could not, indeed, be 
set free without the pain of burning, but by that burning it was 
made holy and pure. There was also another fact of great im¬ 
portance represented by this symbol, viz., that the fire of divine 
holiness, which burned in Israel, without consuming it, served 
also as an outward defence. Hitherto, every one who passed by 
might ridicule, injure, or trample on the insignificant bush, but 
henceforth whoever touched it would bum his own fingers. “ I 
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will be unto her a wall of fire round about” said the Lord by 
the prophet Zechariah (2. 4), “ and will show my glory in the 
midst of her” Pharaoh was soon to find this out. 

The brier had not always been surrounded by the flames. 
The time had only just arrived, when the holiness of God was 
about to condescend to dwell in Israel. The words afterwards 
spoken by God (ver. 12), informed Moses of the time when the 
events, symbolized by that vision, would occur. On that very 
mountain, on which the miraculous sign appeared, (and which 
for that reason was called the mountain of Ood , chap. iii. 1), 
the great miraculous fact which it represented was to be after¬ 
wards accoiuplished, and to that end Moses was to bring the 
people out of Egypt and conduct them thither. 

This explanation of the vision is different from the traditional 
one; and only Hofmann supports it (Schriftbeweis i. 335). 
Most commentators (including even Baumgarten i. 1, p. 406), 
explain the vision as referring not to the future condition of 
Israel, into which it was to be first brought at Sinai, but to the 
circumstances in which Israel had hitherto been placed, and was 
still living in Egypt. The fire is generally supposed to repre¬ 
sent the affliction, which the people were enduring from the op¬ 
pressions of Pharaoh, an affliction in which Israel was burning, 
but was not consumed, was suffering pain, but for its good, since 
by that means it was being purified and fitted for its future 
destiny. This explanation is borne out by Deut. iv. 20, where 
the Bufferings of the Israelites in Egypt are compared to an iron 
furnace. But as fire is introduced in innumerable passages, in 
fact every where else, as a symbol of divine holiness, and as the 
fire which envelopes the bush is expressly described in this 
passage as a manifestation of God, we must either give up the 
reference to the afflictions in Egypt, or else identify those afflic¬ 
tions with the fire of the holiness of God. The only way in 
which the latter conclusion is arrived at, is by regarding the 
afflictions as sent by God for the purification of Israel, although 
in one sense they proceeded from Pharaoh. 

But there are very grave difficulties in the way of this inter¬ 
pretation. The attempted combination of the two points of 
view is so forced and complicated, that even if there were 
nothing else in the way, we should on that account alone feel 
very great hesitation about giving it our support. But, when 
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we look at the design of the vision, it becomes at once apparent 
that it is absolutely inadmissible. The vision was intended to 
bring distinctly before the mind of Moses, not something present, 
but something future; from the nature of the case it must have 
been so, moreover it is expressly intimated in ver. 12. Moses 
did not require to be reminded of the misery of his people in 
Egypt, or to have the afflictions which they were enduring 
brought visibly before him; that fire was burning perceptibly 
enough in his own life. And even the information that Israel 
was not to be consumed, but purified by this fire, had but little 
connexion with the call, which Moses was about to receive. 
What he actually required was, now that God had come down 
to deliver his people, to have their future condition set before 
him. There was no occasion to set before him the circum¬ 
stances that had led to his mission ; the design and issue of that 
mission were what he wanted to know. 

(3). The command to take off the shoes , was in accordance 
with oriental views and customs which are still in force. As 
shoes are worn in the East as a protection, not against cold, but 
against dirt, the necessity for wearing them ceases where a place 
is clean. Moreover, as the shoes are already defiled with dust, 
if not with mud, by walking on the streets and roads, not only 
would it be unnecessary to wear shoes in a clean place, but the 
clean place itself would be thereby defiled. Here , of course, the 
removal of the shoes had a symbolical meaning. The respect 
due from the feet to the clean place, represented the reverence, 
with which the inward mpn should approach the Holy One. As 
soon as Moses perceived that God was in the fire, he hid his 
face ; a sinful man cannot look openly and freely at the self- 
revealing holiness of God, and therefore he shuts or hides his 
eyes. 

We must not overlook the fact that in this, the first revelation 
that had been made for 400 years, God announced himself as 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob . This name was, as it 
were, a bridge, which spanned the vacant interval of 400 years 
between Jacob and Moses, a bridge, by which the past was 
linked with the present, and which gave to the present a hold 
upon the promises, the lessons, and the results of the past. The 
lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, constituted the first stage in 
the history of the covenant. In each of these patriarchs the 
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subjective, human side of the kingdom of God under the ancient 
covenant was unfolded in a peculiar manner, and hence in each 
of them, the presence and power of God were peculiarly attested. 
Together, they formed a distinct and complete whole. The dis¬ 
tinction, however, was merely temporary, the completeness 
merely relative. It was only in the form of a family, that the 
development of the covenant had attained distinction and com¬ 
pleteness. As soon as the family had grown to a nation, the 
covenant entered afresh upon its course of development, with 
the same powers and tendencies as before, but on a larger scale 
and with more abundant materials. All that God had effected 
and promised during the first stage of the covenant, was summed 
up in the name, “ the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 
This name was the inscription on the portal of the historical 
development of the covenant in the form of a nation, and it con¬ 
tinued to be the seal of that covenant, till the Old Testament 
expanded into the New, till the covenant with one nation gave 
place to the covenant with all, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, became the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; in other words, until the time arrived, in which Abraham 
ceased to be the rock whence the people of the covenant were 
hewn, and Sarah the hole of the pit whence they were digged 
(Is. li. 1,2), and the new Israel found in Christ the author and 
finisher of faith, and in the Spirit of God the fountain of life 
(vid. Vol. i. § 48. 1). 

(4). In ver. 12 we read: “ This shall be a token unto thee, 
that I have sent thee ; when thou hast brought forth the people 
out of Egypt, ye shall sacrifice to God upon this mountain” 
We have already pointed out in the paragraph above, how an 
event, which was not to happen till afterwards, was a token of 
assurance to Moses even at that time. But we cannot for a 
moment doubt, that something more was intended than merely 
to give to Moses a sign which should strengthen his faith, that 
there was a highly important end to be answered by this sacri¬ 
fice. Even in the presence of Pharaoh, the motive to be assigned 
for the departure of the people was, that they might sacrifice to 
their God in the desert. Every sacrifice presupposes an inter¬ 
ruption of communion with God, which is to be restored and 
renewed by the sacrifice offered. Now, even though it is possible 
that sacrifices may have been continually offered by individuals 
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during the sojourn in Egypt, it is certain that the community 
as a whole, as a united body, had never sacrificed for 400 years 
(§ 17). Hence this sacrifice which was represented as the 
immediate object, the first-fruits of the deliverance, was the first 
offering ever presented by the community, the first national 
sacrifice . But every first thing contains potentially the fulness 
of all that comes afterwards ; it is the type, representative, and 
pledge of all that succeeds. And if Israel, henceforth, was 
related to God as a community, as an entire body, if it entered 
into that communion with God, which is the object of sacrifice, 
and persevered in such communion; the foundation of all this 
was laid by the sacrifice at Sinai. Hence, from the very outset 
we must ascribe to this sacrifice an extraordinary meaning, a 
meaning such as cannot be ascribed to any of the sacrifices, 
which were subsequently offered during the same stage of the 
history of revelation ;—in a word, this was to be the sacrifice, 
by which Israel was to become the people of God, the covenant- 
sacrifice, by which the covenant, made with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, was to be renewed, that it might be more fully and 
gloriously developed. And if, in accordance with the vision 
which Moses saw, we expect to see Israel exalted to be a nation, 
in which the holiness of God resided without consuming it, it 
could only be by means of this sacrifice, that such an end would 
be attained. 

In ver. 18 we read that Moses was directed to say to Pha¬ 
raoh : “ Let us go three days’ journey into the wilderness, that 
we may sacrifice to Jehovah, our God.” In these words we natu¬ 
rally suppose that Sinai was the place intended, for according to 
ver. 12 it was there that the sacrifice was to be offered. But the 
geography does not permit of such a supposition. For Sinai is 
150 miles from Suez, and even a caravan, with the greatest possible 
speed, would be unable to accomplish so much as this in three 
days. It must, therefore, be admitted that permission was to 
be asked of Pharaoh, not to go to Sinai, but merely to cross the 
borders of Egypt. The request was represented to him as indis¬ 
pensable, on fie ground that the sacrifices of the Israelites were 
an abomination to the Egyptians (chap. v. 3, viii. 25 seq.). Still 
God had already expressed his will, that the sacrifice should not be 
offered in any place which they might choose in the desert immedi¬ 
ately bordering upon the frontier of Egypt, but on Sinai, which 
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was at least seven days' journey from the Egyptian boundary. 
Moreover, we learn from ver. 8, that God had come down to 
lead Israel altogether out of Egypt, and bring them back to the 
land of their fathers' pilgrimage, that he might assign them 
this land as a permanent possession and abode; and yet Moses 
was merely to request permission of Pharaoh to go away to a 
distance of three days' journey at the most; a request, which of 
course tacitly involved a promise to return when the sacrifice 
had been offered. Are we then to regard this as an intentional 
and dishonourable deception of Pharaoh on the part of both God 
and Moses ? By no means. It would certainly have been a 
deception, or would have become one, if Pharaoh had acceded to 
the request in good faith, and had given them permission to go a 
three days' journey and no more ; and if, in spite of their promise, 
and without further permission, they had marched away to 
Canaan, or even if from the first they had intended this. But 
such was not the case. Pharaoh, as was foretold in ver. 19, did 
not accede to the request of Moses. And as he annulled the 
request by his refusal, so eo ipso he annulled the promise im¬ 
plied in that request. It is true that he afterwards permitted 
the Israelites to depart; but he was forced to do so by the 
plagues, with which the God of Israel smote him, and his per¬ 
mission had no connection, therefore, with their friendly petition. 
Hence, when once Jehovah had placed himself in a hostile rela¬ 
tion to Pharaoh, the amicable negotiations having entirely failed, 
the first limited and conditional request had no longer any force, 
and even Pharaoh himself, when utterly defeated, gave an un¬ 
conditional and not a conditional permission to depart (vid. § 
35. 2). God could foresee that this would be the ultimate issue 
of the whole transaction; and on the ground of this foreknowledge 
he announced to Moses, that Sinai would be the spot on which 
the appointed sacrifice would be offered, and Canaan their final 
and permanent destination. But although at the very outset he 
made known to his friend and servant Moses the whole of his 
design, it did not follow that it was necessary to exhibit it to 
Pharaoh also. And it was mercy towards Pharaoh, which 
dictated a different course. If Pharaoh had known at the 
outset the whole of the divine demand, which was eventually to 
be made upon him, it would have been an infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult matter for him to prepare his heart to obey the will of God, 
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than it was under the plan adopted by the wisdom and con¬ 
descension of God which commenced by making known but a 
small part of the entire demand. If we could imagine Pharaoh 
yielding to the first, partial request made by Moses, of course 
the second and more unpalatable half of the demand would still 
remain to be made. But as faithfulness in little prepares for 
faithfulness in much ; so would the obedience manifested to the 
will of God in that which was least, have been a stepping-stone 
to obedience in something greater, and God would have given 
him grace to overcome the resistance and selfishness of his own 
will. 

(5). The conversation between God and Moses , this divine 
“ I wiU not let thee go” forms a counterpart to the human “ I 
wiU not let thee go” which is first met with in its original force 
in the case of Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 26). The whole conversation 
is related in such a manner, that it carries in an eminent degree 
the pledge of its own authenticity within itself. Where can we 
find a legend in the whole range of mythology, which will bear 
comparison with the narrative before us ? Where does fiction 
present a similar psychological picture, with such striking scenes 
and yet such deep, psychological truth ? The only object of a 
myth is to glorify the hero ; he is without a flaw, a hero from 
top to toe, from the cradle to the grave, with superabundant 
force and confident elation at the beginning, with irresistible, 
irrepressible power in the middle, and triumphant power at the 
end. We never meet with a myth, which imputes to its hero 
such timidity and despondency, as was here displayed by the 
greatest, the most celebrated, and the most powerful hero of the 
people of Israel. Look, for example, at the full and elaborate 
way in which the weakness and faint-heartedness of Moses are 
here described, the evident interest with which the author dwells 
upon them, as though he could hardly turn away from the sub¬ 
ject. How striking and unusual, and yet how deep and true 
are the lineaments of this picture from life 1 Observe the pro¬ 
gressive steps in the psychological development, how appropriate 
they evidently are ! When Jehovah first gives him the com¬ 
mission, Moses shrinks from the weight of the enormous burden, 
which is laid upon his shoulders, and which he is not strong 
enough to bear. But he does not unconditionally decline the 
commission, on the contrary he fancies the future already 
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present, transports himself to the circumstances in which he will 
be placed ; and counts the cost, to see whether he has enough to 
meet the demands. Then doubts and fears, wants and weaknesses, 
start up on every side. But Jehovah has an answer to every 
doubt, a promise for every fear, an inexhaustible supply for every 
want, and divine strength for every human weakness, which he 
lays in the scale. We look with heartfelt joy at the manner in 
which one fear after another is taken away from the trembling 
Moses. And when at length his fears are all exhausted, and he 
has no more excuses left, we expect to find him yield, and to 
hear at length his “ yea and Amen.” But no, hitherto his 
refusal has been conditional, but now it is unconditional. All 
that God has spoken, and promised, and done, appears to be 
thrown away, and to have been utterly in vain. 

How unexpected and improbable does this turn appear ; and 
yet how true and necessary it really is I So long as the refusal 
of the flesh could give reasons for its opposition to the demands 
of the spirit, it appeared to be somewhat justifiable. And an 
inexperienced observer might fancy that as soon as every doubt 
had been entirely removed, and every fear had been set aside, 
the will would yield itself captive, that in fact it could not do 
anything else. But whoever has looked into the dark recesses 
of the human heart, knows well that it is there that the most 
severe and violent opposition commences, namely, the opposition 
of capriciousness and self-will. “I cannot” then comes forward 
openly and without reserve in its true character, as an unvar¬ 
nished “ I will not” And thus the most improbable of all the 
steps is that in which there is the deepest truth. 

Hitherto, when all that had been said was, “ I cannot,” the 
mercy of God replied to the objection, with inexhaustible long- 
suffering and patience, “ thou canst in my power,” but now it 
meets the insolent “ I will not,” with a determined “ thou shalt,” 
and this is the moment of decision. As faith has to constrain 
God, (Gen. xxxii. 26 ; Matt. xi. 12; Luke xi. 8, xviii. 6 sqq.), 
that the mercy of God may break forth from righteousness ; so 
does God put restraint upon man, that the germ of faith, which is 
imprisoned in unl>elief (Mark ix. 24), may be set free and expand 
in all its glory. And this was necessarily the case with Moses. 
That which was least expected was just the most necessary step 
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A certain amount of enthusiasm, which is sometimes regarded 
as inspiration, the confidence of self-assurance, a superabundance 
of power, insensibility to difficulties, and the boldness which 
rushes headlong into dangers, all these befit the hero of this 
world. But for men, who are to do the work of God, the heroes 
who are to fight in His cause, not only are they unsuitable, but 
they actually disqualify them for their vocation. Forty years 
before, Moses possessed them all in rich abundance. But at that 
time, God found him unfitted for the work he was destined to 
perform. Modesty and circumspection, humility and self-abase¬ 
ment, consciousness of one’s own weakness and insufficiency, are 
the indispensable conditions of all employment in the kingdom 
of God, for they are the vehicles of divine inspiration and wis¬ 
dom, of divine power and strength. Therefore it is that the 
apostle says: “ when I am weak, then am I strong” (2 Cor. xii. 
10). To this iveaknes8 Moses had been trained in the desert- 
school. But the perverseness of human nature was again mani¬ 
fested in the fact, that even in this he went to the extreme. He 
overstepped the boundary between negative weakness, which 
places no confidence in self, and is the weakness that God desires 
and demands, and that positive weakness, which not only re¬ 
nounces all self-confidence, but cherishes a want of confidence in 
the power of God. Thus he went from one extreme to the very 
opposite. But the discipline of God can reclaim a man from 
his wandering to the right, just as well as when he wanders to 
the left. 

We may see how necessary it was, that all the weakness 
and faint-heartedness, the incredulity and unbelief which Moses 
displayed, should be brought out and overcome before he entered 
upon his mission, when we consider how serious and dangerous 
the slightest manifestation of it at a later period would have 
been, whether in the presence of Pharaoh or of the people. 
Then the reproach of Moses would have been the reproach of 
God, and his fall would have ruined his work. It was necessary 
that he should stand before God weak and fainthearted, des 
pairing and of little faith, in order that he might be strength¬ 
ened by God to stand firm before Pharaoh and the people, as a 
divine hero possessed of undaunted courage and unshaken confi¬ 
dence. 

(G). It is apparent from the etymology, that iTHN 

v ' * v -*. v : tv 
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ypj-jN* the name which God announced to Moses (in ver. 14), as 

v : iv 

the name by which he was to make him known to the people as 
their deliverer, was merely an alteration and explanation of the 
name Jehovah , which was so well known to the people; and this 
is put entirely beyond the reach of doubt by Ex. vi. 1 sqq. We 
have already entered into some explanation of these two passages 
in § 5, and in vol. i. § 13 ; but we have a few additional remarks 
to make here. The different theories respecting the origin of this 
name, which have been based upon the assumption that it is of 
foreign origin, have been for ever refuted by Tholuck (liber den 
Ursprung des Namens Jehova, in his vermischte Schriften i. 
377—405), and Rengstenberg (Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 235 sqq. 
cf. Gesenius, thesaurus, p. 576 sqq.), such, for example, as that 
the Egyptians invented the name of the deity by combining to¬ 
gether the seven vowels Ierjcoova ; that the name originated 
in Phoenicia, India, or China; and again that it was identical 
with Jupiter, Jovis, &c .—The derivation of the name from 
which is based upon Ex. iii. 14, is still firmly 
maintained by every commentator, in spite of EwaMs curious 
objections (Vol. i. § 13.1).—The superstitious fear with which the 
Jews refrained from uttering the quadriliteral word j-pliT (call¬ 
ing it in consequence Dtt) = nomen separatum , ovo/ia 

appr)Tov), was founded upon Lev. xxiv. 16: rfirp-'Dtt) DDin 

t : •• : 

rto. Now, the verb by itself, does not mean to 
blaspheme , to curse = ^ 3 p, but to utter ; still the context shows 
plainly enough what kind of utterance is referred to, viz., utter¬ 
ance in the way of blasphemy (Buxtorf | lex. talmud. p. 1847, 
and Rengstenberg , Pentateuch vol. i. 246). The frequent occur¬ 
rence of the name of Jehovah in the composition of proper names 
is a proof that no such fear existed in Old Testament times. It 
probably arose shortly after the return from the captivity. For 
it must have prevailed as early as the date of the Septuagint 
translation, where the name Jehovah is always rendered by 
Kvpios. Even the apocryphal writers of the Old Testament do 
not venture to use the name. Philo (de vita Mos.) describes it 
as a name, o puovois rots cora teal yXwrnav crocfria neicaQapp&vovi 
0€/ju<; atcoveiv fcal Xeyeiv iv ayiois, aXX(p S’ ouBevl to wapdirav 
ouBapov , and Josephus says (Ant 2. 12. 4): 'O 0eo9 avrp 
arjpaivei Tqv eavTov irpoorjyopiuv .... irepl fj$ ov pol 
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0 e/i 49 elrreiv. In the Talmud we read: Etiam qui pronunciat 
Nomen suis litteris, non est ei pars in seculo futuro. Maimonides 
(More Nevochim i. 61) states: “Nomen hoc non pronuncia- 
batur nisi in Sanctuario et quidem a sacerdotibus Dei sanctificatis 
in benedictione sacerdotali et a pontifice ipso die jejunii. But 
after the death of Simeon the just even this custom was abo¬ 
lished, and henceforth the substitution of was required in 
temple, as it had long been outside, ne illud nomen disceret 
homo, qui non esset honestus et bonae existimationis” (Jad 
chasaka, xiv. 10). 

In consequence of the substitution of (Kvptos;) for 

which had taken place as early as the date of the Septua- 
ginty the vowel points of the former were attached to the latter, 
when points were introduced into the text, and thus ppIPP ^ )e " 

t : 

came a Keri perpetuum. But notwithstanding the fact that 
this is evident and indisputable, there have even been Christian 
theologians, who have maintained with great pertinacity that 
rfiiT was the correct and original pointing. The last who 

asserted this was J. F. v. Meyer (Blatter fur hohere Wahrheit 
xi. 306 ; cf. Stier Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Grammatik i. 327). Rtland 
made a collection of all the treatises on the subject that were in 
existence in his time, whichever side they advocated ; (see his 
Decas exercitationum de vera pronunciatione nominis Jehova. 
1707). In the preface to his work he gives it as his opinion, that 
we have not the original pointing. Hengstenberg has, since then, 
published a most elaborate defence of the correct view, (Genuine¬ 
ness of the Pentateuch, Vol. i., 231 sqq. trans.). The following 
points are especially decisive : 1, Wherever is joined with 
pnrp> the latter has the pointing of whenever pnrP 

• v! 

occurs with the prefixes 3 , 3 , *|, 73 , they do not take chirek 

(rnm & c - like rmm) but pataeh, except in the case of 73 which 

T T • 

takes Zere, just as they do when joined to ; 3, when mrp 
is followed by one of the letters n D 3 "T 3 the latter takes a 
Dagesh lene, though it could not take it with the reading pnrP» 

t : 

which ends in a litteraguiescens. Moreover the word n'irP i® 

r :. 

beyond the reach of any admissible etymology ; for the favourite 
explanation, given by the earlier theologians, that rrtPP ls a com ’ 
posite word formed from the future, present, and preterite of 
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the verb j-ppj (■> representing the future, ^ the participle, pn 
: ▼ 
the preterite), can only be regarded as a curiosity belonging to 

the childish days of Hebrew Grammar. Such an etymology is 
impossible according to the rules of the language, and is not sus¬ 
tained, as some suppose, by Rev. i. 4. We subscribe to the 
opinion that the description there given of God, 6 &v teal 6 fjv teal 
6 epxofjLevo?, is as a paraphrastic rendering of the name Jehovah; 
but the ground for deducing all three from the word Jehovah , 
is to be found solely and exclusively in the imperfect formation 
of the name, and this reason is amply sufficient.—niPP ^ s > no 
doubt, formed by changing the first person imperfect ppilN (Ex. 

v : iv 

iii. 14) into the third person ; or rather the explanatory word ppHN 
in Ex. iii. 14 is merely pnrp changed into the first person. We 
have already observed in Vol. i. § 13. 1, that among the different 
pointings that are grammatically admissible the reading pnrP 

v : — 

is most probably the genuine one. And this agrees with Theo¬ 
dor et’ 8 remark in reference to Ex. vi. : fcaXovai Si avro 2a/xa- 
pelrai fiiv Tafte, TovSuloi Si 'Ala. The latter form is merely 
pflpp written in Greek characters. It is well worthy of observation 
that the name pnrP founded not upon the more modern form 
pppf, but upon the form pppy which was already antiquated when 
the Pentateuch was composed ; for it follows from this, that if 
the Pentateuch dates from the time of Moses or Joshua, ppipp 
must have been an ancient, pre-Mosaic name. If we consider 
the dignity of the verb j-ppj (essence, being) on the one hand, 
and that of the imperfect sense on the other ( cf. Etvalds aus- 
fiihrl. Lehrbuch § 136), it will be at once apparent that the 
name pniT means the existing one , whose operations have com¬ 
menced and still continue, and who permits us continually to 
look for more glorious manifestations of his existence (vid. Vol. 
i. §13. 1). 

We have already entered into a thorough discussion of Ex. vi. 
3, 4, at § 5. 1, 2, and have shown that the words, “ I am Je¬ 
hovah, and appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as 
v-jqj, but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them,” clo 
not imply that the name Jehovah was altogether unknown till 
then. And we have also fully explained there, why, even assum¬ 
ing the correctness of the supplement-theory, the author of the 
so-called ground-work naturally avoided the use of the name, 
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Jehovah until Ex. vi., whilst the writer of the supplementary 
parts employed it without hesitation. As proofs of the incor¬ 
rectness of Ewald's opinion, that the name was first made known 
to the people by Moses, but was used proleptically by the (sole) 
author of Genesis, we may mention the following arguments, in 
addition to those already adduced : 1. The name occurs in pre- 
Mosaic surnames. Among these we reckon the name of the 
mountain Moriah in Gen. xxii. 14 ( cf. Vol. i. § 65. 1), that of 
Jochebed, the mother of Moses, Ex. vi. 20, and the name Bithjah 
(1 Chr. iv. 18 cf. § 15. 3). The comparatively rare occurrence 
of the name Jehovah, in the proper names of the Mosaic and 
pre-Mosaic times, may be explained simply enough, from the 
fact that the name had certainly not taken so firm a hold of the 
minds of the people, and was not so fully understood before the 
time of Moses as afterwards (this is evidently implied in Ex. vi. 
3). 2. The name Jehovah is formed from the verb p^, which 

was an obsolete form in the time of Moses (Ex. iii. 14). 3. The 

name occurs in Jacobs blessing, which is a pre-Mosaic docu¬ 
ment (Gen. xlix. 18). 4. The words of Godin Ex. iii. 14 do not 

by any means indicate that he was about to reveal a new name, 
which had hitherto been quite unknown, but are evidently 
explanatory of a name already known, whose depth and fulness 
had never yet been completely exhausted. The latest attempt 
to explain the passage has been made by J. Rickers (die Schop- 
fungs-, Paradieses-, und Siindfluths-geschichte, Lpz. 1854, p. 
453 sqq.), but we cannot adopt his explanation. He thinks 
that the frequency with which the passages are altered in 
Hebrew, the same pronouns and verbs being employed with 
reference to entirely different persons in one and the same dis¬ 
course, justify the conclusion that “1° them/’ in the 

words of God, “ but by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them,” does not refer to the patriarchs and the families mentioned 
in the book of Genesis at all, but to the Israelites who were 
groaning beneath the Egyptian yoke. In his opinion God was 
known to the patriarchs as Jehovah, but their descendants in 
Egypt lost both the name and the knowledge of Jehovah; they 
neither knew him, nor lived under his especial protection and rule. 

The name Jehovah was (or rather became) undoubtedly a new 
one then, but only in the sense in which Christ said (John xiii. 
34) : “ A new commandment give I unto you,” whereas ho 
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merely repeated one of the primary commandments, which we 
find in the Old Testament, and meet with on every hand 
in the laws of Moses. It was a commandment, however, the 
fulness and depth, the meaning, force, and value of which were 
first unfolded by the gospel. And just as the greatest act of 
love, which the world ever witnessed, provided a new field for 
the exemplification of this command, in greater glory than was 
possible under the law, and thus the old commandment became 
a new one; so did the new act of God, in the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt, furnish a new field in which the ancient name of 
God struck fresh and deeper roots, and thus the ancient name 
became a new one. 

(7). Three miraculous signs were given to Moses, by which he 
was to legitimate himself as a messenger from God, first before 
the people , and then in the presence of Pharaoh , in order that 
it might be evident that he had not come empty , but had been 
sent by God and filled by Him with divine power. It was not 
stated at the outset, that the signs were meant for Pharaoh as well 
as for the people (this first occurs in chap. iv. 21). All that was 
required here was to remove the difficulty suggested in chap. iv. 
1: “ The people will not believe me.” Moreover, there were 
only two of the signs, which were intended and adapted to be 
performed in the presence of Pharaoh. The gift of miracles 
was also communicated with especial reference to Moses himself. 
His doubts and incredulity were to be overcome by the con¬ 
sciousness, that he was the possessor of such powers; and the 
miracles themselves were of such a nature, as to furnish a type 
and guarantee of the progress and success of his mission. Baum - 
garten (Comm. i. 1, p. 415) is on a wrong track, when he looks 
upon the three signs, which Moses received, as intended for the 
people alone, and denies that they had any reference to Moses 
himself. It is not true that the sign referred to in chap. iii. 12, 
which could only be witnessed in the future, was sufficient for 
Moses, and that the people required more visible signs, because 
they were more completely under the dominion of the senses 
than he was. Had this been the case there would have been no 
necessity for the signs to be performed, as they now were, before 
the eyes of Moses. But the continued refusal of Moses proved, 
that the sign referred to in chap. iii. 12 was too spiritual for him, 
and that he needed a present sign of a more tangible character. 
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The miracle of the burning bush was, as we have seen, not 
merely a davpao-Tov, but also a most significant <n)pdov (note 
2) ; and in the same manner the three miracles which Moses 
was commissioned to perform, must have been significant signs, 
intended as revelations from God, adapted to the senses of all 
concerned, of Moses as well as of the people of Israel and the 
king of Egypt, and designed to convey to the heart of each, just 
so much as he required to know. For this reason, as Baum - 
garten has well observed, we find in chap. iv. 8 voices ascribed 
to the signs. 

The first sign was as follows. At the command of God, Moses 
threw his staff upon the ground. The staff became a serpent, 
and Moses fled from it. But Jehovah told him to take it by the 
tail; and on his doing so, it became a staff in his hand once 
more. The staff was the shepherds crook , with which he had 
hitherto conducted the flock of Jethro. Hence it represented his 
vocation as a shepherd. This he was to throw away, t.e., he was 
to give up his calling and follow a new one. But the staff which 
he had thrown away became a serpent , and Moses fled before it 
His vocation hitherto had been a poor and despised one ; but it 
was also quiet, peaceful, and free from danger. When this 
was given up, he was to be exposed to dangers of such magni¬ 
tude, that even his life would be threatened. Moses could fore¬ 
see all this, and hence the obstinacy with which he refused to 
enter upon his new vocation. But at the word of God he laid 
hold of the snake, and it became a staff in his hand once more. 
This showed that, by the power of God, he would be able to 
overcome the dangers that would surround him, when he relin¬ 
quished his present calling. By overpowering the snake he 
recovered his staff, but it was no longer his staff; it was the rod 
of God (iv. 20), and with the staff thus altered he was to per¬ 
form the work entrusted to him (iv. 17). It was still a shep¬ 
herd’s staff, and his new vocation was a shepherd’s calling. 
From being a shepherd of Jethro’s sheep he was to become the 
shepherd of God’s sheep, the leader and lawgiver of the people of 
God. And he became so, by overcoming the dangers which 
intervened between these two different employments. We must 
also observe, that this was the rod with which he was to bring 
the plagues upon Egypt; and therefore it was the retributory 
counterpart to the rod with which the Egyptian taskmasters had 
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beaten the Israelites (chap. v. 14; vid. llengstenberg , Beitrage 
iii. 523). As soon, then, as Moses appeared before the people 
and performed this sign, it showed them, first, that the dangers 
to which the mission of Moses would expose them—dangers 
which they soon experienced (chap, v.)—would be overcome; 
and secondly, that the staff of shepherd and ruler, with which 
Moses was to lead and govern them, was not assumed without 
authority, but given to him by God, and therefore the question 
could not be asked, as it was before, “ who made thee a prince 
and a judge over us” (chap. ii. 14) ? He afterwards performed 
the same miracle in the presence of Pharaoh (vii. 10 sqq.). We 
shall see by and by what was its meaning then (§ 24. 2). 

We come now to the second sign . Moses put his hand into 
his bosom, and it became leprous like snow. But as soon as 
he put it into his bosom a second time, it became clean and 
whole as before. The bosom is the place into which the hand is 
put, to shelter it from cold and other evils; in the warmth of the 
bosom it is protected and cherished as in a mother's lap. But 
behold in that very place, in which we expect it to be protected 
and warmed, the hand of Moses became leprous. Leprosy was 
impurity in its worst possible form ; and for this reason the leper 
was put away and banished from the society of his fellow-citizens. 
These data, which are indisputable, are amply sufficient to ex¬ 
plain the sign. That which happened to the hand of Moses was 
a picture of what had happened, and was still to happen, to the 
people of Israel. By going down to Egypt, the Israelites had 
been preserved from the injurious influence of Canaanitish cus¬ 
toms (§1.7). Through the favour of the first Pharaohs, Egypt 
was undoubtedly a hiding-place, in which the family of Jacob 
had been cherished and preserved, when it was distressed both 
in body and mind. But there had been a change in both the 
men and the times, and Israel was enslaved, despised, and held 
in abomination in the land of Egypt. When Israel departed 
from Egypt, he was like a homeless leper. But Jehovah led him 
once more to a hiding-place, where he was cleansed from the 
leprosy which he had brought with him from Egypt, and whero 
he was set apart as a holy people and a priestly nation (xix. 6). 
It is very easy to explain why this sign was not exhibited before 
Pharaoh as well as the others (chap. vii.). The thing signified 
was of too internal and spiritual a nature, it was too closely con- 
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nected with the counsel of God concerning his people to be ap¬ 
propriately displayed to Pharaoh. The objects indicated by this 
sign, were such as could only be treated of between God and his 
people. 

The third sign belonged to a totally different sphere. It is 
clearly and expressly separated and distinguished from the other 
two. Moreover, it was not manifested on this occasion, even to 
the eyes of Moses; it could only be seen in Egypt. Moses was 
directed, in the event of the people disbelieving the first two 
signs, to take some water out of the stream (the Nile), and pour 
it upon the earth, where it would be turned to blood. The 
reason that in tliis instance Moses only received a command 
and a promise, and that the sign was not actually accomplished 
before his eyes, is not to be sought in the fact that there was no 
water near. The whole force of this sign depended upon the 
water being taken from the stream , i.e. from the Nile . This 
sign, as will afterwards appear, Moses was also to perform in the 
presence of Pharaoh, but on an incomparably larger scale. It 
was then not merely a handful of water which was affected, but 
the whole body of water, when touched by the rod of Moses, 
was turned into blood (vii. 17 sqq.) ; for in this instance it was 
not merely a sign for Pharaoh, but a plagm and judgment upon 
the land of Egypt ( vid . § 26. 1). To enter fully into the 
meaning of this sign, we must remember what the Nile was to 
the Egyptians. It was the source of all the wealth and fertility 
of the land of Egypt, and was therefore worshipped as a god. 
With the same rod, which God had placed in the hand of 
Moses, that he might tend and lead the Israelites, he was also 
to overthrow the gods of Egypt, and demonstrate their utter 
weakness in comparison with the power of the God he worshipped. 
That which brought a blessing to Egypt was turned by Moses 
into a curse; and that which had been the object of veneration 
and worship was made an object of disgust and abhorrence. 
Moses was first of all to show to bis people that he possessed 
this power, by taking a handful of water out of the Nile; but 
to Pharaoh he was to demonstrate that God was in earnest in 
his determination to smite the gods of Egypt, by corrupting the 
whole of the river. 

Thus did God furnish his servant with three signs. They 
were all related, each in its own way, to the work which he had 
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to perform. The number three is the mark of perfection and 
completeness, an indication that the process of development is at 
an end, and the idea embodied is fully manifested. Hence the 
three miraculous signs were proofs, that the miraculous power of 
God would be put forth in all its fulness through the instru¬ 
mentality of Moses. A fourth sign Israel could not and durst 
not demand, without convicting itself of obdurate unbelief. But 
in this case it was necessary, that with the triple sign there 
should also be progress and a culminating point in the mani¬ 
festation of the idea. And our interpretation of the signs ex¬ 
hibits this. There were three objects upon which the power of 
God was to be exerted: Moses , who was appointed to be the 
leader and shepherd of Israel; the people of Israel , who were 
to be cleansed from their leprosy and made a holy priestly na\ 
tion ; and Egypt , which was now to discover the impotence of 
its gods. There was a special sign, containing a distinct intima¬ 
tion, for each of these; and thus the idea was actually exhibited 
in the whole course of its development. Even the order in which 
the signs occurred, is thus shown to have been both significant 
and necessary. No other order would have harmonized with 
the natural development and the idea. 

There is one more point, and a very essential one, to which 
we have still to refer. It has already been frequently observed, 
that Moses was the first prophet sent by God, and more especially 
the first worker of miracles in the history of the world. We 
refer the reader to our remarks in § 6. 1, on the absence of the 
gifts of prophecy and miracles during the pre-Mosaic age. In 
accordance with those remarks, we discover here an essential 
advance in the course of the kingdom of God upon earth, and 
the arrival of a turning-point in its history. Hitherto the 
covenant works of God and man, though constantly related to 
each other, had been kept more distinct the one from the other. 
The union of the divine and human, which is the true charac¬ 
teristic of the history, and the perfect realization of which in the 
person of the God-man was foreshadowed from the first, had 
never before been displayed in such a way through the instru¬ 
mentality of a man, expressly called and fitted for the purpose 
of manifesting the word and power of God. In this respect, 
therefore, Moses was the first type of Christ, the God-man. 

(8). When Moses complained of his heavy tongue and his want 
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of eloquence,—faults the removal of which he could see no reason 
to anticipate, notwithstanding the call that he had received,— 
the words do not, in our opinion, denote that he stammered , as 
some commentators suppose. Moses said that he was not a 
man of words, his mouth was not fitted for addressing others. 
And Jehovah replied, “Did not I make man's mouth?” This 
answer implied a promise, that a gift of grace should make up 
for the lacking gift of nature; and the subsequent history of 
Moses' career contains the proof that the promise was fulfilled 
(compare ver. 15, “ I will be with thy mouth and with his mouth, 
and will teach you what ye shall do”). But notwithstanding 
this promise, Moses replied: “ send, Lord, whom thou wilt 
send.” The difficulty arising from the fact that he was not a 
man of words, was removed by the promise of God ; but Moses 
could not fully enter into the meaning of the promise, or place 
implicit confidence in it. Jehovah, therefore, referred him to 
the eloquence of his brother Aaron, who was to be always at his 
side when engaged in the duties of his office. I cannot persuade 
myself that M. Baumgarten (i. 1 p. 418) and 0. v. Oerlach (i. 
p. 213 seq.) are right in the inference which they draw from the 
passage before us: viz. that it was the original intention of God 
that Moses should stand alone in delivering, conducting, and 
organizing the people, and should even hold the office of High 
Priest as well; but that he forfeited the honour by his refusal, 
and had now to share with Aaron both the office and the glory. 
There is no reference at all to the high priesthood here. Aaron 
was to be Moses' interpreter; this is stated in ver. 16, “ he shall 
be thy spokesman unto the people, and he shall be thy mouth, 
and thou shalt be his God,” and in chap. vii. 1,2, “ Aaron shall 
be thy prophet, and shall speak unto Pharaoh all that I com¬ 
mand thee!' There is nothing else referred to here. And this 
office of Aaron does not seem to have lasted long. It served 
for a time to remove the doubts and difficulties of Moses, 
and to sustain and help him in his first appearance before the 
people and Pharaoh. But when once Moses had discovered that 
the grace and gifts of God rendered him mighty in word and 
deed (Acts vii. 22), he stood no longer in need of another's 
mouth ; henceforth he was his own. It was at a later period 
that Aaron received the call to the priesthood, and even then 
the arrangement was not of such a nature as that Moses relin- 
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quished anything in consequence of his brother's call, or in any 
way shared his office and his honours with Aaron. Even in the 
capacity of high priest Aaron was under Moses, and did not stand 
in an independent position by his side. Moses still continued to 
be Aaron s God, and Aaron the interpreter of Moses. It was this 
which constituted the peculiarity of Moses 1 position, a position 
which has no parallel in the Old Testament (Yol. iii., § 33. 4) ; 
he stood entirely alone as the founder and mediator of the ancient 
covenant just as Christ was alone as the founder and mediator of 
the new ; though Moses and the ancient covenant were but feeble 
and imperfect types and copies of Christ and the new r (cf. § 11). 

The expression in ver. 16, “ he thy mouth , thou his God” 
scarcely requires an explanation. As the prophet stood in such 
a relation to God, that he only spake what God put into his 
mouth, so was it to be with Aaron and Moses. Moses was the 
inspiring God of Aaron's prophetic activity. Aaron was the 
organ and representative of Moses, as Moses was the organ and 
representative of God. Compare chap. vii. 1, 2, “behold, I have 
made thee a God to Pharaoh, and Aaron shall be thy prophet ” &c. 

Simultaneously with the call of Moses, a violent agitation 
took place among the people, by which they were prepared for 
his mission. Here was an exhibition of the great and secret 
power of sympathy, a vague presentiment, in many perhaps 
a conscious anticipation, that a turning point was approaching, 
and that the time of deliverance was at hand. The divine 
promise to Abraham (Gen. xv. 13, 14) : “ They shall afflict 
them four hundred years , and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance/' was probably associated with this pre¬ 
sentiment, and served to explain it. The fact that there was 
such a movement among the people, we infer from the people's 
fervour in prayer, to which reference is made in chap. ii. 23 
and iii. 7, but more especially from the impulse which constrained 
Aaron to go and seek out his brother in his exile (iv. 14); 
probably for the sake of consulting him, possibly to urge him 
to return to Egypt. It is not likely that the people in Egypt 
had entirely forgotten Moses, or that they had altogether relin¬ 
quished the hopes, which the marvellous events of his life had 
apparently justified them in cherishing. It is even possible that 
Aaron may have been charged with a commission from a select 
body of men from among the people, who had already drawn 
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up plans of escape, and were desirous of seeing Moses at the 
head of their enterprise. 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF MOSES IN EGYPT. 

§ 21. (Ex. iv. 18—31).—Moses at once obtained leave of 
absence from his father-in-law. He said nothing to him about 
what had occurred at Horeb (§ 19. 8) ; but merely expressed a 
desire to visit his relations in Egypt. He then set off upon his 
journey with his wife and children.—The intercourse between 
G-od and Moses was uninterruptedly maintained, after the first 
appearance of God at Mount Horeb. Even on the road Moses 
was not without divine encouragement. He received further 
instructions as to his future interview with Pharaoh. “ Israel 
is my first-born son,” said Jehovah. Upon this Moses was to 
found his demand upon the king of Egypt, and also the threat, 
that Pharaoh’s refusal should be punished with the death of 
his first-born son (1). He was further reminded once more, 
that he had to expect the most obstinate resistance on the part 
of the king (vid. chap. iii. 19, sqq.). It would be to no purpose, 
that he would perform before him all the miracles which 
Jehovah had commissioned him to work. Nevertheless there 
was no reason why Moses should be afraid of this opposition on 
the part of the king, for Jehovah had already taken it into 
account in his counsels. In fact Jehovah had willed this 
resistance, and was bringing it about as a judgment upon 
Pharaoh, for the greater glory of his own name, not only in the 
sight of the Israelites and Egyptians, but in that of all the 
nations round about. “ But I” said He to Moses, “but I will 
harden his heart , that he shall not let the people go” (2). Thus 
Jehovah prepared himself for judgment. It was right, however, 
that judgment should begin at the house of God (1 Pet. iv. 17). 
The demand of Jehovah upon Pharaoh was founded upon the 
fact, that Israel was his first-born son. Israel had become so 
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by the election of Abraham, and by the covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, which was now to be renewed and extended, 
and to enter upon a higher stage in its development. Circum¬ 
cision had been instituted as the sign of this covenant. And 
yet Moses, who was to contend for the covenant, had broken it 
himself, for his youngest son was still uncircumcised . In the 
weakness of his heart he had yielded to the haughty spirit of 
his wife, who from a false maternal tenderness, and a disregard 
to the religious institutions of Israel, had refused her consent to 
the bloody operation. As Moses was now returning from his 
exile to enter upon the duties of his vocation in Egypt, he found 
himself in similar circumstances to those in which Jacob was 
placed, when he returned from his exile in Mesopotamia to the 
land of Canaan, to enter upon the work of his life (vol. i. § 80,4). 
The relation in which Moses stood to God was, like Jacob's, not 
a pure one. In his case there was also a disturbing element, 
which had to be removed, before Jehovah could acknowledge 
him entirely and without reserve. And it was necessary that 
this should be removed, before Moses entered the land of Egypt, 
in which he was called to labour. Jehovah, the friend and 
protector of Moses, still found in him reasons for anger and 
enmity. When Moses, therefore, was stopping at an inn on the 
road, Jehovah met him and was about to kill him. Moses at once 
discovered the cause, either because his own conscience accused 
him, or else from some intimation of his guilt, with which 
the hostile encounter of Jehovah was accompanied. Zipporah 
then took a stone-knife, and circumcised her son, and in the ex¬ 
citement of passion threw the foreskin at her husband’s feet. (3) 
The way was now clear, and the first intimation that the favour 
of God had been restored, was the arrival of Aaron, who had 
been sent by Jehovah, and met his brother at Horeb, the mount 
of God. It was probably from this spot that Moses sent back 
his wife and children to his father-in-law (Ex. xviii. 2) (4). 

VOL. it. p 
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The two brothers then proceeded to Egypt, where they called 
together the elders, and having performed the miracles in 
attestation of their mission, announced to them the words of 
God. The people believed, and bowed their heads and wor¬ 
shipped (5). 

(1). Israel is Jehovah's first-born son (iv. 22). M. Baum- 
garten justly complains, that commentators have shown such a 
disposition to explain these words away, and to regard them as 
indicating nothing more than the preference of God for Israel, 
which resembled the love that a father generally bears to his 
first-born son, above all the rest of his children. “ If," as he 
truly says, “ Jehovah calls himself the father to Israel, we must 
understand these words as referring to some fact, which is to be 
regarded as the generation of Israel. But we cannot possibly 
concur with him in his opinion, that this fact is to be found in the 
physical generation of Isaac, which resulted, not from the power 
of nature, but from the power of grace. Shortly afterwards (L1 
p. 425) Baumgarten correctly observes, that the expression, first¬ 
born son, has reference to the Gentiles; since the term first- born 
implies a contrast to those who are born afterwards , and by the 
latter we must necessarily understand the Gentile nations. He 
seems, however, to have been quite unconscious, that by this 
explanation, which is undoubtedly the correct one, he entirely 
upsets his previous theory. For, if the term first-horn can only 
be fully justified, by our tracing its origin to a physical genera¬ 
tion through the grace of God, the same rule must also apply to 
those who are born afterwards ; and if those who regard the 
former as indicating merely a spiritual relation are to be charged 
with explaining the words away, the same charge must certainly 
be brought against those who do precisely the same with the 
latter. And where could such a generation be found in the case 
of the Gentiles ? 

It cannot be disputed that the notion, contained in the term 
son of God, requires some concrete act of generation on the part 
of God. We cannot discover this in creation; for here there was 
no difference between the Gentiles and the Israelites. Nor can 
it be found in their organization as a distinct people, that is to 
say, in the multiplication of the descendants of the patriarch to 
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such an extent as to constitute a nation, in consequence of the 
blessing pronounced by God (Gen. i. 26, ix. 1) ; for in that case 
Israel could not be the first-born, but the youngest of the nations. 
Moreover, in either of these cases it would not be Jehovah , but 
Elohim, who would be described as the father. All nations are 
sons of Elohim from the very first, for they all owe their origin, 
their existence, to the creative, world-sustaining, and superin¬ 
tending operations of God. But only those, who are begotten 
according to the counsel of salvation, can be called sons of 
Jehovah. The generation of Isaac was undoubtedly of this 
kind. But Israel was not called a son of Jehovah merely 
(he is never called the only son), but the first-horn son , who 
would therefore be followed by other sons, begotten in the same 
manner. Hence, as we understand the words, we are shut up to 
the spiritual explanation ; and the generative act of God, which 
constituted Israel his first-born son, cannot have been any other 
than that one act, by which Israel received its peculiar character, 
as a people distinguished from all other nations on the earth, by 
which the seal of Jehovah was stamped upon it, and which was 
to make a perpetual distinction between the Israelites and other 
nations, until the time arrived when these also should be des¬ 
cribed as sons of a later birth. This act was the election of 
Abraham, with all the consequent leadings, and promises, the 
blessings and chastisements, which had made Israel what it then 
was; that is to say, all the dealings of God with Abraham and 
his seed, from the first call out of Ur in Chaldeea to the sum¬ 
mons to the mountain of God in Midian, which are thus brought 
into a focus and placed in one single point of view. This also 
serves to explain the reason, why the seed of Abraham could not 
be designated as the son of Jehovah until now (a fact which 
Baumgartens views will not allow him to explain) ; for the birth 
of this son was only completed by the exodus from Egypt. Till 
then, the Israelites had no individual and independent exist¬ 
ence. 

The idea of sonship embraces both the act of begetting on the 
part of the father, and essential likeness on the part of the son; 
for generation is the transmission of being, and the nature of the 
father must also be that of the son. If, then, Jehovah had begot - 
ten Israel, there would necessarily be a Jehovistic nature in Israel. 
But the Jehovistic nature of God relates exclusively to Hia 
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operations in the development of the plan of salvation. Israel, 
therefore, if begotten of Jehovah, must have had imparted 
to it some living germ and divine call, in connexion with that 
plan. 

Moreover, the idea of sonship involves both paternal and filial 
rights. The son owes to the father obedience, confidence, rever¬ 
ence, and love, and the father is bound to render to the son sus¬ 
tenance, protection, and education. Thus, in the name “ son,” 
there is involved the duty of faith in Jehovah on the part of 
Israel, and the pledge of constant and immediate training on the 
part of Jehovah. 

But the idea of sonship is still further defined by that of pri¬ 
mogeniture ; and the first-born has peculiar rights and privileges 
apart from the rest. He has already enjoyed the father's disci¬ 
pline and care, long before the others begin to participate in it. 
His education is complete, when the training of the others is 
still in progress, and therefore, for a time at least, he has essen¬ 
tial advantages over them. Moreover he also takes part in the 
father’s supervision over the rest, and assists in their training. 
And at all times he is the first and most natural representative 
of the father. If, then, Israel was actually the first-born son of 
Jehovah, all this must have been manifest in their case. The 
very consciousness of being the first-born in the house of Jehovah, 
was therefore a prediction for Israel of the future history of that 
house; it was a repetition in a more concrete form of the original 
prediction: “ In thee and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” When Israel knew that he was the first-born, 
he must also have known that the rest of the nations were 
destined to be born at a later period, and therefore that they 
also were called to inherit and share the possessions of the fathers 
house. And this knowledge determined the duties of Israel with 
regard to these nations, in both the present and future course of 
their history. 

Such a sonship as this, though it may be the result of spiritual 
generation, is quite as real as that which proceeds from physical 
generation. In consequence of this generation, Jehovah could 
no more forsake the Israelites, than a father neglect his son (cfi 
Jer. xxxi. 20; Is. xlix. 15, &c.), for he had made Israel an actual 
partaker of his own nature. Moreover, the character which was 
imparted to Israel through this generation, and which for the 
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time distinguished it from every other nation, was a thoroughly 
real one, which had been implanted and had taken shape in the 
flesh and blood, as well as in the spirit and soul of the people. The 
call and election of Israel were something more than a mere idea, 
which floated like a vapour above the people, and could be driven 
away by the first wind that blew. It had become the soul, the 
national soul of Israel, and continued to fill with true life all its 
healthy, normal, vital functions, so long as it did not touch its 
own existence with suicidal hands. 

(2). On the hardening of Pharaohs heart we have an excel¬ 
lent dissertation by Hengstenberg (Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 380), 
which, though not entirely free from partial views, has rendered 
essential service towards the elucidation of this subject. The 
earlier Lutheran theologians went so far in their opposition to 
the doctrine of predestination, as to maintain that the sinner 
always hardened himself the part performed by God being 
limited to permission alone. 4 4 The rationalistic theology appro¬ 
priated the rationalism of the orthodox all the more readily, 
since in the estimation of the former the co-operation of God 
even for good does not extend beyond permission.” In this, 
however, both the orthodox and the rationalist were at variance 
with the Holy Scriptures, which so frequently and distinctly re¬ 
present the hardening of man as the result of an actual inter¬ 
position on the part of God. But the Scriptures were regarded 
by orthodox theologians as the word of God, and therefore they 
endeavoured to show that the discrepancy was merely apparent, 
and explained the Bible according to their notion of what har¬ 
dening is. Thus, for example, in Pfeiffer's Dubia vexata , p. 229, 
the decisio respecting the case before us is as follows: 44 Deus 
dicitur cor Pharaonis indurare permissive , permittendo soil, 
justo judicio, ut Me, qui se emoUiri non patiebatur , sibipermis- 
sus durus maneret in propriam pemiciem” The rationalistic 
theology, on the other hand, was not fettered by any doctrine 
of inspiration, and therefore candidly acknowledged the discre¬ 
pancy, and even exaggerated it to such an extent as to affirm 
that the Scriptures made God the author of sin. Hengstenberg 
has defended the authority of the Scriptures in opposition to 
both of these, with especial reference to the hardening of 
Pharaoh. 

The first thing to be decided is, what interpretation the writer 
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of the Scriptural record intended us to put Upon the whole 
transaction ? With regard to this, Hengstenberg has at the out¬ 
set very properly laid stress upon the fact, that the Scriptural 
account represents the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, no less 
frequently and decidedly as Pharaoh’s own act, that is as self¬ 
hardening, than as an act of God of which Pharaoh was the 
object. He finds on examination that there are seven passages 
in which Pharaoh is said to have hardened his own heart (Ex. 
vii. 13, 22, viii. 15, 19, 32, ix. 7, 34), and also seven in which 
God is said to have hardened Pharaoh's heart (chap. iv. 21, vii. 
3, ix. 12, x. 1, 20,27, xi. 10). In his opinion the number seven 
is significant. “ It indicates," he says, “ that the hardening 
rested upon the covenant of God with Israel, of which this 
number was the mark." But in this we must differ from him. 
From the point of view referred to, we can easily understand why 
the hardening should be represented seven times as an act of 
God, for His covenant with Israel was the cause of all that He 
did. But it is impossible to apply the same explanation to the 
fact that Pharaoh is also referred to seven times, as hardening 
himself by his own voluntary act. Where Pharaoh acted freely , 
he cannot be regarded as having in any way acted in subservience 
to the covenant. It is only where his actions appear as the 
result of what God had done, that such a reference is admissible. 
However, as Baumgarten has already shown, Hengstenberg has 
not reckoned correctly. It is not seven times but ten times that 
God is said to have hardened Pharaoh's heart, and ten times 
also that Pharaoh is said to have hardened himself. 1 At the 
commencement of the narrative the hardening is attributed twice 
to God (chap. iv. 21, vii. 3), then seven times to Pharaoh 
(chap. vii. 13, 14, 22; viii. 15, 19, 32; ix. 7), then again once 
to God (chap. ix. 12), twice to Pharaoh (chap. ix. 34, 35), four 
times to God (x. 1, 20, 27 ; xi. 10), once more to Pharaoh (xiii. 
15), and, lastly, three times to God (xiv. 4, 8, 17). This con¬ 
siderably alters the state of the case. Ten is the sign of com¬ 
pleteness, being the last number of the decad , in which every 
possible numeral appears. If, then, the Scriptural record 6ets 

i If the article in the evang. Kirchenzeitung 1837 was written by Heng¬ 
stenberg himself, (and we have no reason to doubt it), it appears an inexplicable 
thing, that he should have given the right number “ ten ” in that article (p. 
406), and then afterwards have altered it to seven. 
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before us the hardening of Pharaoh's heart ten times as his own 
act, and also ten times as the act of God, we may conclude from 
the equality in the numbers, that the two aspects are to be placed 
side by side as of equal importance, and that neither of them is 
to be sacrificed to the other. On the other hand, from the fact 
that the number ten is used on both sides, we may infer that 
each of the two processes, which were the determining causes of 
Pharaoh’s hardness, ran its own course both freely and fully, and 
that in his case they were both of them exhausted and com¬ 
pletely fulfilled. For this reason we are also unable to subsc#be 
to Hengstenbertf8 opinion, when he says that “ the equality in 
the numbers denotes, that the hardening attributed to Pharaoh 
stood to that ascribed to God, in the relation of effect to cause.” 
We might reverse the sentence with quite as much propriety, 
or rather impropriety. If the author had desired to convey the 
idea, which Hengstenberg imagines, he would certainly have ar¬ 
ranged the two causalities in such a manner, that every instance 
in which the hardening was ascribed to God, should be fol¬ 
lowed by another, in which it was attributed to Pharaoh. Even 
in the fact that, “ in the introduction and the summing up the 
hardening is attributed to God,” and therefore “ the part per¬ 
formed by Pharaoh is surrounded by that of God/’ we can not 
discover any evidence of an intention to represent “ the former 
as determined by the latter.” The announcement of the obdu¬ 
racy of Pharaoh was necessarily made from that point of view, 
in which it appeared as the work of God ; for this was the only 
light, in which it could awaken confidence or give the intended 
pledge. In making such an announcement, God could not pos¬ 
sibly refer exclusively or even prominently to the fact that Pha¬ 
raoh would harden himself; for that would have implied, that 
the people would be left to the caprice and hard-heartedness of an 
enemy. On the other hand, there is certainly truth in the 
further remarks of Hengstenberg , that “ there are also marks 
of design in the fact, that the hardening at the beginning of the 
plagues is attributed, in a preponderating degree, to Pharaoh, 
and towards the end to God. The higher the plagues rise, so 
much the more does the hardening of Pharaoh assume a super¬ 
natural character, and so much the more obvious is the refer¬ 
ence to a supernatural cause.” But after the divine causality 
has been placed in a most decided manner in the foreground, the 
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self-hardening is again brought prominently forward; and in this 
we discover an evident intimation, that the two causalities are to 
be regarded as working side by side to the very close. We 
will here merely observe in passing, that Hengstenberg really 
contradicts himself, one of his assertions completely upsetting 
the other. In one place he says that the hardening attributed 
to Pharaoh stood to that ascribed to God in the relation of effect 
to cause; and yet afterwards he says, that in the circumstance 
that the hardening is at first chiefly attributed to Pharaoh, 
an# towards the end almost exclusively to God, we have a 
proof that at the outset the human causality predominated, 
and subsequently the divine, in other words that the former 
was the effect, the latter the cause (the former the cause, the 
latter the effect— Tr.). If the two causalities really stood to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect, it is evident from 
the fact just referred to, that the human has the stronger claim 
to be regarded as the cause. But we deny that this is the rela¬ 
tion in which they are to be placed, and we found our denial upon 
the Scriptural narrative itself. Each contains its own cause 
within itself, the one in the evil will of man, the other in the holy 
will of God ; the effect of the one is the hardening of a man to 
his own destruction, that of the other the hardening of man to 
the glory of God. Still each of these forms of hardening is de¬ 
termined by the other, and the one can never take place apart 
from the other. Had Pharaoh not received that testimony from 
God, of which the narrative before us speaks, he would not have 
hardened himself; and had not Pharaoh's sinful will resisted the 
divine decree, God would never have hardened him. 

To prevent mistake, however, we must enter in several respects 
into a fuller explanation of what we have said above. Both the 
expressions employed and the facts themselves lead to the con¬ 
clusion, that hardening can only take place, where there is a con¬ 
flict between human freedom and divine grace . It is the ultimate 
result which is sure to ensue, when the human will continues to 
maintain a negative attitude towards the will of God, after the 
latter has positively announced itself, in accordance with the 
plan of salvation, as having no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 11, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4). Hence such a thing 
can only occur within the sphere of revelation, or where the 
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tidings of salvation have been received. In the case of a heathen, 
then, the hardening referred to is impossible, so long as he con¬ 
tinues fixed in a purely heathen state. It is only when he comes 
into contact with a special message from God, in connexion with 
the history of salvation, as was the case with the king of Egypt, 
that the hardening of the heart becomes possible for him. 

Again, it follows from the notion of hardening, that it can only 
result from a conscious and obstinate resistance to the will of 
God. It cannot take place where there is either ignorance or 
error. So long as a man has not been fully convinced that he 
is resisting the power and will of God, there remains a possibility 
that as soon as the conviction of this is brought home to his mind, 
his heart may be changed, and so long as there is still a pos¬ 
sibility of his conversion, he cannot be said to be really hardened. 
The hardening of the heart commences from the moment in 
which a man becomes clearly conscious that he is resisting God, 
and it increases in proportion as this consciousness becomes 
stronger and clearer, and the testimony of God comes home to 
his mind with greater vividness and power. The course of 
Pharaoh's history will show how truly this applied to him. 

Hardening, then, cannot even commence till some manifesta¬ 
tion of God has been brought home to a man, with the express 
declaration and proof that it is such a manifestation. As God 
desires that all men should be saved, the first manifestation of 
God to a man must necessarily be one of mercy, designed to 
lead to his salvation. Even in the case of Pharaoh, the de¬ 
mand of God that he should let Israel go, supported as it was 
by signs and wonders, was an act of mercy; for it afforded him 
the opportunity and means of coming to a knowledge of the 
true God, of assisting in the development of the history of sal¬ 
vation, and of participating in its blessings. If, after this, a 
man rejects the mercy offered, and steels himself against its 
saving influence, this fact, which is the commencement of the 
hardening of his heart, proves that there was already an ungodly 
disposition within him, and that this disposition is still main¬ 
tained in spite of such manifestation of the will of God. There 
is, it is true, an ungodly disposition in every man, because all 
are sinners. There was such a disposition in Moses as well as 
in Pharaoh ; and even Moses refused for a time to acquiesce iu 
the will of God. In his refusal, too, there was contained the 
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possibiUy of his becoming hardened, but this possibility did not 
become a reality , because the refusal was not an absolute one, 
and because his disposition to depart from God was counteracted 
by a leaning towards God, which eventually became victorious 
under the assistance of God himself. When Moses exclaimed, 
“ Lord, send whom thou wilt,” he had probably approached 
very nearly to the boundary of absolute refusal, which is the 
commencement of hardness ; but even these words did not con¬ 
tain an absolute refusal, since there was still a tone of petition 
heard by the side of the refusal. The divine summons then be¬ 
came a stem command, and the only alternative was either 
unconditional submission to God, or unconditional rebellion 
against him. Had Moses chosen the latter then, we-fear that 
such a choice would have proved that his heart was hardened. 

With Pharaoh it was altogether different. His ungodly dis¬ 
position was already determined and unconditional, at the time 
when the manifestation of God was made to him. His refusal, 
therefore, was from the very first an absolute one, and had no 
counterpoise in a leaning towards God, as was the case with 
Moses. And, therefore, from the very first, his opposition was 
also a hardening of the heart. Pharaoh hardened himself on 
the first approach of God. He did not recognise the mercy con¬ 
tained in that approach, as being really mercy. But he could 
not conceal from himself the fact, that it was God who was ap¬ 
proaching him, and that by his refusal he was fighting against God. 
Not that this is the only way in which the heart can be hardened. 
Judas obeyed the call of the Lord, tasted the delights of fellowship 
with the Lord, and yet was given up to hardness of heart. 

No one would think of describing the refusal of Moses , repre¬ 
hensible as it was, or Peters denial, however grievous the sin, 
or lastly, the fury of Saul against the church of the Lord, 
bitterly as he afterwards condemned himself for it, as a harden¬ 
ing of the heart, or even as the commencement of hardening. 
The commencement of hardening is really hardening itself, for it 
contains the whole process of hardening potentially within itself. 
This furnishes us with two new criteria of hardening; (1) before 
it commences, there is already in existence a certain moral condi¬ 
tion, which only needs to be called into activity, to become posi¬ 
tive hardness; and (2) as soon as it has actually entered upon the 
very first stage, the completion of the hardening may be regarded 
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as certain. The ossification of the heart may progress, but it can 
never return to a status integer ; its course may possibly be 
checked or retarded for a time by the removal of everything that 
is likely to promote it, but nothing can prevent it from becoming 
complete in the encL 

In what relation, then, does God stand to the hardening of 
the heart ? Certainly His part is not limited to mere permission. 
Hengstenberg has proved, that this is utterly inadmissible on 
doctrinal grounds ; and an impartial examination of the Scrip¬ 
tural record will show that it is exegetically inadmissible here. 
No. God desires the hardening, and, therefore, self-hardening is 
always at the same time hardening through God. The moral 
condition, which we have pointed out as the pre-requisite ot 
hardening, the soil from which it springs, is a man’s own fault, 
the result of the free determination of his own will. But it is 
not without the co-operation of God, that this moral condition 
becomes actual hardness. Up to a certain point the will of God 
operates on a man in the form of mercy drawing to himself, he 
desires his salvation ; but henceforth the mercy is changed into 
judicial wrath, and desires his condemnation . 

The will of God (as the will of the Creator ), when contrasted 
with the will of man (as the will of the creature ), is from the 
outset irresistible and overpowering. But yet the will of man 
is able to resist the will of God, since God has created him for 
freedom, self-control, and responsibility ; and thus when the 
human will has taken an ungodly direction and persists in it, 
the divine will necessarily gives way. Hence, the human will is 
at the same time dependent on the divine will, and independent 
of it. The solution of this contradiction is to be found in the 
fact, that the will of God is not an inflexibly rigid thing, but 
something living, and that it maintains a different bearing 
towards a man’s obedience, from that which it assumes towards 
his stubborn resistance. In itself it never changes, whatever 
the circumstances may be; but in relation to a creature, en¬ 
dowed with freedom, the manifestation of this will differs 
according to the different attitudes assumed by the freedom 
of the creature. In itself it is exactly the same will which 
blesses the obedient and condemns the impenitent,—there has 
been no change in its nature , but only in its operations ,—-just 
as the heat of the sun which causes one tree to bloom is precisely 
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the same as that by which another is withered. As there are 
two states of the human will, obedience and disobedience; so are 
there two corresponding states of the divine will, mercy and 
wrath, and the twofold effects of these are a blessing and a 
curse. Even when the divine will yields to the human, it 
maintains its absolute supremacy, for in yielding it merely pro¬ 
ceeds to manifest itself in another form, in accordance with the 
conditions of human freedom. But the human will is free, only 
because the living action of the divine will endows it with the 
power of self-determination. And it is also under restraint, 
since it can never escape from the will of God; for when it 
withdraws itself from one form of the divine will, by that very 
act it yields itself captive to another. Whenever a man obsti¬ 
nately refuses to submit to the will of God, who desires his 
happiness, God yields at length to the will of the man himself, 
who is seeking for happiness in an ungodly way, and working 
out his own condemnation. The ultimate result, then, is that 
described in Ps. cix. 17: “ He wished for cursing, and it will 
come to him; he had no wish for blessing, and it will be far from 
him. ,, The hardening of the heart, so far as it is permitted 
by God, is nothing but a recognition of human freedom, even to 
its utmost abuse ; but God does more than permit this harden¬ 
ing, he wills it and even promotes it, when once a man’s own sin 
has gone to such lengths, that all the pre-requisites of hardness 
are already there, and nothing more is required than an oppor¬ 
tunity or inducement for putting it in practice. The occasion 
is then created by God, and it is this which constitutes the 
co-operation of God in the hardening of a man. Under these 
circumstances hardness of heart must necessarily ensue. Still 
the necessity for such an issue does not arise from the measures 
adopted by God, but is contained in the man’s own moral con¬ 
dition, a condition brought about entirely by himself. Hence; 
it is not the will of God, which forces him into hardness, but 
his own ungodly will. The message from God, wliich furnishes 
the occasion for the entrance, continuance, and consummation of 
the process of hardening, is in itself as much a means of sanc¬ 
tification as of condemnation. The very same divine manifesta¬ 
tion, which furnished the occasion for the hardening of the king 
of Egypt in his peculiar moral condition, would have been the 
means of leading him to salvation, if his moral condition had 
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not been what it was. Whenever a message from God is re¬ 
ceived by a man, it urges him forward, either to salvation or 
condemnation. And his condition must become better, or worse 
than it was before. Such a message cannot pass over him with¬ 
out effect, for it is not dead but living. 

If the message from God had not been delivered to Pharaoh, 
his heart would not have been hardened. If God had not 
brought the matter to a climax by fresh manifestations of a 
more and more striking character, the hardening would not have 
been completed. But neither his present nor his future con¬ 
dition would have been improved thereby. For the soil, from 
which this hardness sprang, would have been just the same, and 
a period in his history would have been sure to arise, as in that 
of every other man, when a decision, an actual, absolute decision 
must necessarily have been formed. Such decisions are a neces¬ 
sary part of the moral, that is the divine, government of the 
world. As the judgment is the end and aim of the history of 
the world, and of the life of every individual, it is necessary that 
such a decision should be formed by every individual as a pre¬ 
requisite of judgment. It makes no difference to the individual 
himself, whether the decision is hastened or delayed. Nor are 
the reasons of such acceleration or delay to be found in the man 
himself, but in the position which he occupies in the world. 
The history of the world is woven of innumerable threads, and 
He who sits at the loom takes every thread just as it suits his 
purpose, but sooner or later he is sure to take them all. In the 
present instance it is easy to discover why this was just the 
moment, when it was requisite that Pharaoh's decision should 
take place. A new thread was about to be introduced into the 
plan of salvation and the history of the world, and that decision 
could not be dispensed with. 

(3). The occurrence in the inn , which is narrated in chap. iv. 
24—26, is in many respects difficult to understand. In ver. 24 
it is said that “ it came to pass by the way in the inn, that 
Jehovah met him, and wished to kill him." As the words stand 
here, they cannot possibly be referred to any one but Moses. 
But several commentators have assumed that it was not Moses, 
the father, but the uncircumcised son, who was threatened with 
death. E. Meier has lately adopted this explanation (Wurzel- 
wortb. p. 402). The opinion that it was Moses' son, whom 
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Jehovah wanted to kill, is derived from a reference to ver. 23. 
Jehovah is supposed to threaten, that he will punish Moses for 
neglecting to circumcise his son, in the same manner as he had 
already declared that he would punish Pharaoh for his dis¬ 
obedience. As such an interpretation is impossible with the 
present reading, Meier pronounces the passage mutilated ; and 
supposes a verse to have been omitted between vers. 23 and 24, 
which contained the information that the first-born of Moses had 
not been circumcised, and concluded with the threat, “ if thou 
do not circumcise him, I will slay thy son, even thy first-born/' 
The similarity between this conclusion and that of ver. 23 is 
said to explain the accidental omission of the conjectural verse. 
But this is merely one of the arbitrary and unfounded assump¬ 
tions, to which we have become accustomed, from such men as 
Meier . There is no reference at all to the first-born son of 
Moses. As we find from chap. iv. 20 that he had more than one 
son (according to chap, xviii. 3, he had tivo), and as only one of 
these is said to have been uncircumcised, it is scarcely possible 
to come to any other conclusion, than that it was the youngest. 
If it had been the first-born , this would certainly have been 
stated in ver. 25. But there is another difficulty, of greater im¬ 
portance than Meiers foundling, which induced some of the 
earlier commentators to refer the threat, contained in ver. 24, to 
the son rather than the father. In Gen. xvii. 14 it is the 
neglected son, not the negligent father, who is threatened with 
being cut off, if circumcision should not be performed. But 
even in this passage the destruction of the child is intended to be 
set forth, as primarily and chiefly a punishment for the parents; 
and what is of more importance still, the threat applied to the 
period when the covenant was in full force. When the covenant 
was suspended, or had been almost lost sight of by the parties 
concerned, as was the case now, after the Israelites had been in 
Egypt for 400 years without any revelation (cf. ii. 24), the 
threat contained in Gen. xvii. 14 lost its relentless severity. 
Still it was an act of sinful weakness and perverseness on the 
part of Moses, to give way in this matter to the self-will of his 
wife, a weakness which became the more conspicuous, now that 
he was about to come forward as the hero of God, and a per¬ 
verseness, which seemed all the greater, as he was on his way to 
Egypt to renew the covenant, whose provisions he had himself 
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neglected. The anger of God was therefore directed imme¬ 
diately against Moses himself, and not, first of all, against his 
son ; that is to say, it threatened his own life and not his son’s. 
This occurrence was, at the same time, a fresh and striking 
proof of the holy and inviolable manner, in which the covenant 
was to be henceforth maintained ; blit the threat also involved 
a promise and a pledge, that Jehovah would display as much 
vigilance and zeal in his defence, as he now displayed on behalf 
of the covenant. In the place of “Jehovah,” the Septuagint 
reads 0776 X 09 Kvptov in ver. 24, a reading which is certainly 
justified by the sense (cf. chap. iii. 2, 4). It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether we are to think of a visible appearance, on the 
part of Jehovah or his angel, or merely of some act performed 
by Jehovah, which threatened to put an end to his life. The 
brief and indefinite notice in the Bible appears to favour the 
latter conclusion. Moses was probably suddenly attacked by 
some mortal disease, in which he could clearly discover the hand 
of God. 

It is stated plainly enough in the history, that Zipporah was 
chiefly to blame for the omission of the circumcision. Whether 
her maternal feelings had led her to set herself against his being 
circumcised at all, or whether, from her contempt for the Israe- 
litish rite (Gen. xvii. 12), and her preference for the custom of the 
Ishmaelites (Gen. xvii. 25), she wished to delay the circumcision 
of her sons till their 13th year, cannot possibly be decided. 
Her accurate acquaintance with the mode of performing the 
operation, which is presupposed by ver. 25, might perhaps be 
regarded as favouring the latter conclusion. Her use of a sharp 
stone for that purpose, is in harmony with Josh. v. 2. The 
agreement between these two passages seems to imply, that in 
the earlier times stone knives were generally employed in the 
operation. If this was the case, the explanation of such a custom 
is not that metal knives were as yet but little used, but that on 
symbolical grounds stone knives, which are a simple product of 
nature, were preferred to metal knives, which had been prepared 
by human art and were in general use every day. Even in 
heathen countries stone knives were employed in operations of 
a religious nature, e.g . in the preparation of the mummies in 
Egypt (Herod ii. 16 : \i0q> AlOunrucp 6£ii irapaaylaavT^ irapit 
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r rjv Xtnrdpr)v), and in the emasculation of the priests of Cybele 
(Catull. xliii. 5 : devolvit acuto sibi pondera Mice). 

Zipporah cut off the foreskin of her son V3PY1. How 

are we to understand these words ? Do they refer to Moses' feet, 
or his son's ? This depends upon the interpretation to be given 
to H the meaning of this word will admit of its being 

referred to Moses, there is no grammatical difficulty to prevent 
our referring the suffix to him also, as he is mentioned in the 
previous verse. Meier renders the passage “she cut off the 
foreskin of her son, and smeared his feet (with it, or with the 
blood)," on the ground that the Hiphil of is also used in 
Ex. xii. 22, with reference to the smearing of the lintel and 
door-posts with the blood of the paschal lamb, and moreover 
(listen and admire his acuteness!) the smearing of the blood on 
the lintel and door-posts exactly corresponded to the blood on 
the feet and the place of the wound (!!!) We do not think it 
worth the trouble to reply to such nonsense, means to 
touch, the Hiphil to cause to touch , to bring into contact. This 
may be done in a slow and quiet way, or in a violent and angry 
manner. The passionate excitement of the woman, which is 
apparent enough from the history, justifies us in giving the 
preference to the latter. The words would then mean : she 
threw down at his feet. Smearing the feet of the child with 
the blood of the wound would be thoroughly senseless and without 
any analogy. And there would have been just as little sense in 
her throwing the foreskin at the boy's own feet. But the whole 
scene is intelligible enough, if we refer the words to Moses. It 
is her husband's fault, 6he thinks, that she is obliged to perform 
this bloody operation against her will. In her ill-humour she 
throws the foreskin at his feet, which was as much as to say: 
“now you have what you want." 

If is to be thus referred to Moses, there can be hardly 
any doubt that Zipporah's exclamation, “ a blood-bridegroom 
art thou to me," was addressed to the husband and not to the 
son. But in this instance also E. Meier has displayed most 
remarkable wisdom. “ |nrr>” * 8 “ an expression 

borrowed* from the consummation of marriage, and therefore 
points out the newly circumcised child as consecrated, entrusted 
to God. The act of circumcision bears this resemblance to the 
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consummation of marriage, that in both cases there is an offer¬ 
ing of blood to the great Deity of nature, and by this offering, 
this symbolical sacrifice to the- God of life, in either case there is 
a self-consecration to the Deity of life, by which the right of 
existence is first obtained.” Spencer also is of opinion that the 
meaning of Zipporah's words is: Ritu illo Deo et ecclesiae nos- 
trae, quasi conjugii foedere copulatus es (p. 61 ed. Pfaff.). 
There is no doubt whatever that circumcision may be regarded 
in the light of a marriage or union with God, and the use of the 

Arabic word for circumcision shows that it has been so 

interpreted. But the idea of there being any reference to con¬ 
nubial intercourse is nothing but a colossal absurdity, and even 
Spencer 8 explanation is inadmissible, for Zipporah says: “ A 
blood-bridegroom thou art to me ” Aben-Ezra and Kimchi say 
that the Jews were accustomed to call a newly circumcised child 
Chatan (though this cannot have been a universal custom, for 
we find no reference to it anywhere else; Bodenschatz , for ex¬ 
ample, does not once refer to it) : but if so, this only proves that 
the later Jews gave this interpretation, or rather misinterpreta¬ 
tion, to the passage before us.—On the other hand, the whole is 
perfectly clear, if we understand the words as referring to Moses. 
Moses had been as good as taken from her, by the deadly attack 
which had been made upon him. She purchased his life by the 
blood of her son ; she received him back, as it were, from the 
dead, and married him anew, he was in fact a bridegroom of 
blood to her. In ver. 26 we read: “ She said ‘ blood-husband' 
because of the circumcisions (n'Sna 1 ?)-” The plural in this 
case must either be regarded as an abstract, according to the 
well-known custom in Hebrew (referring to circumcision in 
general as a religious rite, which Moses had wished to observe, 
but which she had hitherto obstinately refused, and not to the 
particular concrete act), or we may take it as a concrete, and 
refer it to the circumcision of the two sons. 

(4). We learn from Ex. xviii. 2 that Moses sent back his wife 
and children to his father-in-law. This probably occurred now. 
The event in the inn had convinced him, that Zipporah was by 
no means in a proper state of mind to encounter all the dangers 
which threatened him in Egypt, with equanimity and faith. 
His brother Aaron's advice may also have led him to adopt this 
resolution. 

VOL. II. Q 
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(5); It was a most important thing both for Moses and the 
people, that the latter should believe God on the first interview 
with Moses. M. Baumgarten has the following apt remarks on 
this subject: “ The text exhibits this declaration of feeling, with 
which the entire nation responded to the first message from God, 
as a most important commencement. ... By faith Israel 
now proved itself to be the son of Jehovah (ver. 22), for the son 
believes the father. And the commencement thus made by the 
seed of Abraham, as a nation, answered to the disposition mani¬ 
fested by their father Abraham himself (Gen. xv. 6). Thus, 
whatever might be the course henceforth pursued by the nation 
of Israel, it enjoyed this honour, that its first mental act was 
faith, in which, though still suffering the severest oppression 
and hardship, it looked upon the redemption of Israel as already 
secured. 


§ 22 (Ex. v., vi.).—A good beginning was made ; the people 
believed and worshipped. But when Moses and Aaron appeared 
before Pharaoh, and in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
requested him to allow the Israelites to go a three days' journey 
into the desert (cf § 22. 4), that they might celebrate a festi¬ 
val in honour of their God, they met with nothing but ridicule 
and insult (1). “Who is Jehovah,” said Pharaoh, “that I 
should obey his voice ? I know nothing of your Jehovah, and 
will not let Israel go.” The king of Egypt, from his heathen 
point of view, looked upon Jehovah as merely the national god 
of the Hebrews, who in his estimation was as powerless and con¬ 
temptible in comparison with the gods of the Egyptians, as the 
enslaved Israel when compared with the despotic and powerful 
Egypt. Like people, like god, was his notion ; and, to show his 
contempt of both, he contemptuously increased the oppression 
under which Israel was groaning. The people, he thought, 
have too easy a life of it, and hence the wish for liberty is grow¬ 
ing up among them; he therefore ordered their task to be 
doubled, that he might thoroughly eradicate any such desire. 
Hitherto they had had the material for the work brought to 
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them; but henceforth they were to get it for themselves, and 
yet produce as many bricks as before (2). This was beyond 
their power. They fell into arrears with their deliveries, and 
their shoterim (or scribes, § 16) were beaten in consequence. 
They complained to the king of such inhuman proceedings, but 
their complaints were disregarded. And now the weakness of 
the people’s faith became at once apparent. They heaped re¬ 
proaches upon Moses and Aaron, for having brought them into 
deeper misery instead of bringing them relief, and refused to 
listen to their consolations and promises any more (3). But 
this only afforded the occasion for a display of the ability of 
Jehovah both to overcome the incredulity of the people, and 
break down the opposition of Pharaoh. 

(1) . The request, that Pharaoh would let the people go a three 
days' journey into the desert to celebrate a festival, does not seem 
to have struck the Egyptians as anything surprising. This may 
possibly be explained on the ground that the Egyptians were in 
the habit of making similar pilgrimages from time to time. 
Niebuhr discovered a mountain, called Surabit-el-Khadim, in 
the desert between Suez and Sinai, the whole plateau of which 
was covered with fragments of statuary, and pillars overturned, 
evidently the ruins of a temple, the pillars being crowned with the 
head of Isis. All the walls, pillars, and fragments, that were left, 
were covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, symbols, and represen¬ 
tations of priests offering sacrifice. Lord Prudhoe supposes this 
to have been a sacred spot, to which pilgrimages were made by 
the ancient Egyptians. The supposition is well founded, though 
Robinson has expressed a different opinion (Travels, vol. i. 112 
—116). 

(2) . The tributary service referred to here, consisted of the 
making of bricks for the royal buildings (vid. § 14. 5). Up 
to this time the straw that was required had been supplied to 
the Israelites ; but henceforth they were ordered to go into the 
fields and gather it for themselves. The bricks, most extensively 
used by the Egyptians, were not burnt (as Luthers translation 
erroneously implies), but dried in the sun. The clav was mixed 
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with chopped straw to give it the greater consistency. RoseUini 
brought some bricks from Thebes with the stamp of King 
Thothmes IV., the fifth king of the 18th dynasty, upon them. 
On examination, it was found that they were always mixed with 
straw. Prokesch (Erinnerungen ii. 31) says : “ The bricks (of 
the pyramids at Dashur) are made of the fine mud of the Nile 
mixed with stubble. This mixture gave to the bricks an incon¬ 
ceivable durability/' Hengstenberg (Egypt and Moses, p. 79 
transl.), has properly laid stress upon this, as a proof that the 
author of the account before us possessed a most accurate ac¬ 
quaintance with the customs of Egypt. 

L. de Laborde (comment, geogr. p. 18), has the following 
comment upon this passage : “ Jai assiste aux travaux ducanal, 
et les moyens comme le r&ultat m'ont semble en tous points 
repondre aux versets de l'Exode. Cent mille malheureux re- 
muaient la terre, la plupart avec les mains, parceque le gouverne- 
ment navait fourni en nombre suffisant que des fouets pour les 
frapper ; les pioches, les pelles et les couffes manquaient. Ces 
paysans, hommes infirmes, vieillards (les jeunes gens avaient 6t6 
reserves pour l’armee et la culture des terres) femmes et enfants 
venaient principalement de la haute Egypte, et &aient repartis sur 
le cours presume du canal en escouades plus ou moins nombreuses. 
L'entreprise etait dirigee par des Turcs et des Albanois, qui 
avaient &abli parmi les paysans des conducteurs de travaux 
responsables de la tache imposde a chaque masse d'hommes. II 
faut dire, que ces demiers abusaient plus que les autres de 
lautorite, qu'ils avaient re§ue. Tout ce monde de travailleurs 
6tait cense recevoir une paie et une nourriture, mais Tune man- 
quait, depuis le commencement des travaux jusqua la fin, l'autre 
dtait si pr&aire, si incertaine, qu'un cinqui&me des ouvriers 
mourut daus cette misere sous les coups de fouet, en criant 
vainement, comme le peuple dTsrael (v. 15, 16), &c” 

(3). By modem critics, who suppose that chap. vi. formed 
part of the original document, and that the previous chapters 
(iii.—v.) are supplementary, the two passages are regarded as 
different accounts of one and the same event, whereas according 
to their present position they form different parts of a continuous 
narrative. Undoubtedly nearly all the particular details of the 
call described in chapter vi. are also found in chaps, iii.—v.; and 
hence one might be tempted to regard the former as an earlier, 
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more concise, and summary account of the same event. But it 
is also conceivable that, after the failure of the first mission to 
Pharaoh, the same doubts and fears may have arisen again in 
the mind of Moses, which he had already expressed at Horeb, 
and hence it may have been necessary that the call should be 
renewed, with a repetition of the consolations and promises by 
which they had once before been allayed. But at any rate, even 
if the two sections must be regarded as different accounts of the 
same event, there is sufficient progress in the second section to 
justify the editor in placing the summary account, contained in 
chap, vi., after the more detailed narrative in chap. iii.—v. 
This progress consists in the change from the strong faith, 
evinced by the Israelites at the outset (iv. 31), to the incredulity, 
manifested by them immediately upon the failure of the first 
attempt (vi. 9). 

(2), On the Capital of the King of Egypt at that time, see 
5 1. 5, and § 41. 2. 


THE SIGNS AND WONDERS IN EGYPT. 

Vid. Lilienthol , gute Sache ix. p. 31 sqq.— S. Oedmann 
vermischte Sammlung aus der Naturkunde zur Erklarung der 
heiligen Schrift. Aus d. Schwed. v. Groning, Rost. 1786 sqq.— 
RosenmiiUer, altes und neues Morgenland, vol. i. Hengstenberg , 
Egypt and the books of Moses, p. 95—125, Eng. transl.— L . de 
Laborde , comment, geogr. p. 22 sqq.— J. B. Friedreich , zur 
Bibel, Niimberg 1848, i. 95 sqq. 

§ 23 (Ex. vii. 1—7).—Pharaoh had contemptuously rejected 
the word of God, and therefore God spoke to him in deeds. The 
instrumentality of Moses was also employed in the deeds , as it 
had formerly been in the word . The fruitless negotiations were 
followed first by a declaration of war, and then by war itself. 
Moses, the shepherd and leader of Israel, was opposed to Pharaoh, 
the King of Egypt. But Moses was the messenger and repre- 
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sentative of Jehovah, whom Pharaoh despised, so strong was his 
confidence in the superior might of his own deities. Hence the 
contest, which was now about to commence, was essentially a 
war on the part of Jehovah against the gods of Egypt (1). For 
that reason, Moses did not conduct the armed hosts of his people 
against the horses and warriors of Pharaoh; it was not to the 
secular power of the Egyptian monarch, but to his gods , that 
the gauntlet was thrown down. It was in the domain of 
miracles that the battle was to be fought—a domain in which 
Egypt regarded itself as peculiarly strong—for it was in Egypt, 
the land of conjurors and magicians, of interpreters of dreams 
and signs, that magic, that mysterious life-blood of heathenism, 
had put forth its marvellous power in its most fully developed 
forms (2). 


(1). The whole of the ancient church was most fully con¬ 
vinced of the reality of the heathen gods . Idolatry in its esteem 
was devil-worship in the strict sense of the term. The fathers 
of the church had no more doubt than the heathen themselves, 
who still adhered without the least misgiving to the religion 
they had inherited from their fathers, that the gods and goddesses 
of mythology were real beings, and had a personal existence, 
and that the worship with which they were honoured was not 
only subjectively directed, in the minds of the worshippers, to 
certain supernatural beings, but actually reached such beings 
and was accepted by them. The fathers of the church un¬ 
doubtedly lived in an age, when the original power of heathenism 
was broken; but even this shattered heathenism, the disjecta 
membra poetae, still produced upon their minds the powerful and 
indelible impression, that there was something more in all this 
than the empty fancies or foolish speculations of idle brains; that 
there were aotually supernatural powers at work, who possessed a 
fearfully serious reality. The impression thus produced upon their 
minds, by their own observation of the tendency of heathen 
idolatry, was confirmed by their reading of both the Old and New 
Testaments; and the greater the confidence with which they looked 
upon the salvation they had experienced in Christ, as something 
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real and personal, the less doubt did they feel, as to the reality 
of the powers of evil by which it was opposed in heathenism. 
In a word, the gods and goddesses of heathenism were in their 
estimation the destructive powers of darkness, the fallen spirits, 
the principalities and powers that rule in the air, of whom the 
Scriptures speak. It is not to be denied, that in this they went 
farther than the Bible authorised them to go. But it must be 
maintained, on the other hand, that they had laid hold of the sub¬ 
stantial truth contained in the Bible; whilst their error was merely 
formal, and confined exclusively to their doctrinal exposition of 
that truth. But modern theology, both believing and sceptical, 
by denying all objective reality to the heathen deities, and pro¬ 
nouncing them nothing but creations of the imagination, has 
departed altogether from the truth, and rendered it impossible 
to understand either heathenism itself, or the conflict which is 
carried on by the kingdom of God against the powers of 
heathenism. We find Hengstenberg still following this false 
track (Beitrage iii. 247 seq.). In the zeal, with which he has so 
worthily contended against the rationalist foundling of a national 
God of the Hebrews, he has persuaded himself that he may 
safely assert, that the Bible does not once attribute even a sphere 
of existence to the gods of heathenism, much less a sphere of 
action. On the other hand, the theologians of the present 
day are again beginning to discover the true solution of the 
problem. Among others we may refer to J. T. Beck (Einleitung 
in das System der christl. Lehre p. 102 seq. and christl. Lehr- 
wissenschaft i. 259), Rodatz (luth. Zeitschrift, 1844), Delitzsch 
(biblisch-prophetische Theologie p. 81), M. Baumgarten (Com- 
mentar i. 1. p. 469; i. 2 p. 351, &c.), Hofmann (Weissagung 
und Erffillung i. 120; Schriftbeweis i. 302 sqq.), Ndgehbach 
(Der Gottmensch Niirnb. 1853.1.244) &c. There were others of 
earlier date who held the correct view, for example: G. Menken 
(Homilien fiber die Geschichte des Elias., 2 A. Bremen, 1823, 
p. 107sqq.), and still farther back Chr. A. Crtmus (Hypom- 
nemata ad theol. proph. i. 129 sqq.). 

Crusius maintains with perfect justice: Sacrae literae a Mose 
usque ad Novum Testamentum constanter docent, Deastros esse 
daemones. Quorum etsi Deitas negatur, non ideo entitas , ut ita 
dicam, negari censenda est* cum potius contrarium aperte pateat. 
What impartial expositor can possibly deny that such passages 
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as Ex. xii. 12, xv. 11, Num. xxxiii. 4, Deut. x. 17, Ps. lxxxvi. 
8, xcv. 3, xcvi. 4, xcvii. 9, cxxxv. 5, cxxxvi. 2, seq., <fcc., attri¬ 
bute to heathen deities not merely a 4 4 sphere of existence,” but a 
44 sphere of action ” also ? In Ex. xii. 12 Jehovah promises: 

44 1 will pass through the land of Egypt this night. 

and against all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment, I 
Jehovah.” In his song of praise (Ex. xv. 11) Moses sings: 
44 Who is like unto thee, 0 Lord, among the gods ?” In Ex. 
xviii. 11 Jethro confesses: 44 Now know I that Jehovah is greater 
than all gods !” Even on the gods whom Israel served in the 
desert Jehovah executed judgment (Num. xxxiii. 4). In Deut. 
x. 17 Moses declares to the people: 44 Jehovah, your God, is the 
God of gods and the Lord of lords.” The Psalmists describe 
Jehovah as highly exalted above all gods (Ps. xcvii. 9, cxxxv. 5), 
as a great king above all gods (Ps. xcv. 3), as to be feared above 
all gods (Ps. xcvi. 4), whilst there is none like him among the 
gods (Ps. lxxxvi. 8). In the prophets the judgments of God 
on heathen powers are spoken of, as a victory on the part of God 
over the heathen deities, and a judgment inflicted on them. 
Now who would suppose the theocratic lawgiver, the poets, or 
the prophets, capable of such absurdity, as to think that the best 
way of convincing the people of the absolute power and supre¬ 
macy of Jehovah, was to demonstrate continually that he was 
stronger than nothing , more exalted than a mere fancy, greater 
than what had no existence at all, victorious over something 
which had no sphere of operation or of life, ruler over that which 
was not, and judge of that which had never been ? Cervantes 
makes the knight of La Mancha fight against windmills; but the 
prophets would have done something worse than this, if they had 
made their Jehovah attack, conquer, and execute judgment 
upon something, of which they were convinced that it never 
existed at all. 

Let us see what reply Hengstenberg has to make to this. He 
proves the non-existence of the heathen deities, first of all, from 
what the Pentateuch says of Jehovah: “Jehovah is Elohim, 
the God of Israel is also the deity; quidquid divini est , is con¬ 
tained in him.” But the gods of the heathen are also Elohim, 
and are so called. 44 Jehovah is the God of the spirits of all 
flesh (Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16) ; He is the creator of the heavens 
and the earth ; the heaven and the heaven of heavens are His, 
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the earth also and all that therein is (Deut. x. 14) ; He feeds 
and clothes the strangers (Deut. x. 17, 18); from Him proceeds 
the blessing, which is to flow through the posterity of the patri¬ 
archs to all the families of the earth ; He is the judge of the 
whole earth (Gen. xviii.). What is there then that is left for 
the idols, seeing that all is preoccupied by Jehovah ? They 
can be nothing but Xeyopevot, Qeoi, 1 Cor. viii. 5.” — This is all 
perfectly correct; they cannot be gods in the same sense as 
Jehovah, or on an equality with Him, of the same essence, and 
with equal power. But Hengstenberg asserts more than this. 
He maintains that “ they cannot exist at all, since they have 
neither a sphere of action nor a sphere of existence” What a 
leap in the demonstration ! Hengstenberg might have said, 
with quite as much propriety, that angels, and men, and animals 
cannot exist at all, because they have neither a sphere of action, 
nor a sphere of existence. The sphere of existence belonging 
to the heathen deities is within the limits of creation, though 
it is super-terrestrial; and their sphere of action is simply 
heathenism, viz., that which is estranged from God, and has 
rebelled against Him, who alone is God.— Hengstenberg further 
demonstrates the non-existence of the heathen deities from the 
terms employed to designate them in the Pentateuch: “ They 
are called nothings (Lev. xix. 4), ^ ^ an d 

“ not God” and “ vanities” (Deut. xxxii. 21), (ibid. 

ver. 17), stercorei (Lev. xxvi. 30; Deut. xxix. 17).”— 

And from this we are to infer, that they have no existence 
at all, that they are merely “ creatures of fancy!” And this 
is to overthrow the strong testimony, afforded by the passages 
cited above, to the objective reality of those powers, which the 
heathen worshipped as their gods ! Does it follow that, because 
the Xey opevoi 6eoi of heathenism are not-God, therefore they are 
nothing , have no existence at all ? Does it follow that, because 
they are powerless in relation to Jehovah, they are also power¬ 
less in relation to man ? Does mean that which has no 

• v: 

existence whatever ; does it not rather mean that which is not 
what it pretends to be, or is supposed to be ? (cf Gesenius , s.v., 
p. 103. 1) adj. qui nihili est, vanus , inanis , debilis). Did Job 
(xiii. 4) mean to say, that the friends who came to comfort 
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him, had no existence, when he called them V’Vn n«h ( n0 

physicians ?). Or was it with reference to something that did 
not exist, that Zechariah said, “Woe to the "'ini 

• v: t v 

(the worthless shepherds) who neglect the flock ?” (xi. 17).—The 
same remarks apply to the passages in which the deities are 
called Was it the opinion of Eve that her second son 

had no existence whatever, when she called him ? When 
Job exclaimed (vii. 16), did he mean to say his 

- T V V * 

days had never been ? Or do the words of the Preacher, ^ 
(all is breath, vain), deny that anything exists? 

V V 

Lastly, it is with peculiar emphasis that he says: “ If a man 
should say that Christ conquered the gods of Greece, is there 
any one in the world who would infer from this, that he believed 
in the existence of those gods, especially if at other times he had 
repeatedly and expressly stated, that he looked upon them as 
merely creatures of the imagination T Most certainly if the 
latter were the case, the former could only be regarded as a 
mode of speech, intended to be poetical. But in no other case ; 
that is to say, we could only interpret the words as poetical, if 
it had been first of all established that the gods of Greece were 
vain, non-existent creatures of fancy; and this, as we have seen, 
cannot be proved on Scriptural grounds. 

We adhere, therefore, to the opinion expressed by the excel¬ 
lent Crusius : Quorum etsi deltas negatur, non ideo entitas 
negari censenda est. We cannot otherwise explain the fact, 
that in the same breath the sacred Scriptures maintain the 
reality, and also the nothingness of the strange gods; e.g., Ps. 
xcvi. 4, 5; 1 Chr. xvi. 25, 26; compare also 1 Cor. viii. 4, 5, 
and x. 19, 21. 

We cannot at present enter upon the enquiry, to what extent 

the doctrine respecting the daemonia had been developed in the 

age of the Pentateuch. So much, however, we may safely affirm, 

that if there was no daemonology before, it must have arisen 

from the prevalence of the views referred to respecting the 

heathen deities. If Jehovah is the one and only God, the 

supreme and absolute Deity, and if, on the other hand, the 

so-called gods of the heathen are real, super-terrestrial beings 

and powers (Elohim), which are objects of fear and reverence to 

a ' 
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the heathen on account of their power, 1 but from their weakness 
are anc * D'Snn ln the estimation of Jehovah and his 

people; which were created by Jehovah, but have resisted him, 
though he has "defeated and judged them ; we have here the 
necessary data for determining the daemonology of the Bible. — 
The ungodly and rebellious nature of these powers, whom the 
heathen worshipped as Elohim , is apparent from the judgment 
executed upon them by Jehovah; and it was expressed in the 
name (from violenter egit , vastavit) , i.e., destroyer, 

devastator, ungodly daemons (Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps cvi. 37). 

We may see from the Septuagint, that in the opinion of later 
Jews the heathen deities were representatives of daemoniac 
powers. The words qv-re in Deut. xxxii. 17, and Ps. cvi. 37, 
in Ps. xcvi. 5, (irdvres oi Oeol r&v idvmv Scupovca ), 
13 (god of fortune = Baal), in Is. lxv. 11, and other similar 
expressions, are all rendered Saifioma. 

This view is also fully sanctioned by the New Testament. The 
description of the spirit by which the girl at Philippi was pos¬ 
sessed (Acts xvi. 16), as a 7rvcv/ia rivdcovos, may be adduced as 
a proof of this. And Paul says most clearly and indisputably in 
1 Cor. x. 20, 21,*“ the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to daemons and not to God. And I would not that 
ye should have fellowship with daemons (/cowcovol tcov Baipo- 
v'uov). Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
daemons ; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table and the 
table of daemons? Ex quo statim apparet , says Crusius (1. c. 
p. 133), Apostolum daemonia ilia pro naturis existentibus habere , 
non pro fgmentis cerebri humani. Alioqui communione cum 
illis interdicere non poterat, quia non entis nulla praedicata 
sunt. In this passage the apostle expresses his conviction of the 
actual personal connexion between daemoniac powers and the 
worship of the heathen, in a manner so clear and decided that no 
other explanation is possible. It is true that in another passage 
(1 Cor. viii. 4, 5), he brings forward the other side of the ques- 

i I have been convinced by Ddiizsch (Genesis ed. ii. 1. 31 and ii. 171 sqq.) 
that the opinion, formerly expressed by me (Vol. i. $ 13. 1) that 
derived from , to be strong , is untenable, and that it must be traced to 
the Arabic Aliha = stupuit , parore mrreptw est; transitive * roluit , adornvit 
Deum. 
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tion in the same manner as the Pentateuch does: “ as con¬ 
cerning the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice to 
idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world (or* ov&ev 
€c8g>\ov ev fcoaficp , cf x. 19, and vii. 19), and that there is none 
other God but one.'’ But it is evident from what follows, that 
the apostle does not mean to deny that the idols have any 
real, objective existence (a statement which would be directly 
at variance with chap. x. 20, 21). In ver. 5 he says, “ for 
though there are really so-called gods (nal yctp etnep Xey opevoi 
Oeoi), whether in heaven or on the earth, as there are actually 
many gods and many lords (<5<r7re^ eiai Oeoi 7roXXol kcl\ Kuptoc 
7 roXXo/), yet we have one God, the Father," &c. The apostle 
first of all introduces the statement, that the Xeyopevoi deot really 
exist, in a hypothetical manner, as a mere supposition, an opinion 
generally entertained; but he afterwards guards against any 
doubt that might arise, as to his own agreement with that 
opinion, by introducing the parenthetical clause, &<nrep etai deal 
7 roXXoi, &c., which contains a most distinct assertion, that the 
popular opinion is perfectly true. 

The Scriptures do not anywhere affirm, that the mythological 
world of heathen deities exactly corresponds .to the objective 
world of daemons, that is to say, that every individual god in 
the heathen worship is to be personally identified with an indi¬ 
vidual daemon, or vice versa , that each particular daemon is re¬ 
presented by some heathen deity, so that we can say that Osiris 
and Isis, or Jupiter, Mars, Venus and others, are all representa¬ 
tives of particular personal daemons, and that the same name 
always denotes the same daemon. On the contrary, they merely 
affirm that the worship of the heathen has respect to real objects; 
that all the homage paid to a heathen deity reaches some exist¬ 
ing, personal, supernatural power, and is accepted by that power ; 
and that, as the heathen devotes himself to some such power by 
the worship which he presents, so does that power come near to 
him, and enter into living fellowship with him. “ The things 
which the heathen sacrifice," says Paul, “ they sacrifice to dae¬ 
mons,"—they think they are offered to a god, but they only reach 
a daemon, a being opposed to God and not God; and he w r ho 
sacrifices enters thereby into fellowship with daemons, as the 
Christian, when he comes to the table of the Lord, enters into 
fellowship with Christ. 
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The relation between the mythological world of deities and 
the world of daemons may be thus explained: The commence¬ 
ment of all heathenism was a departure from the personal, holy, 
spiritual, and supermundane God, who had become burdensome 
and troublesome to the desires of the heart. The fulness of 
life, apparent in all nature, the rich variety of its forms, the 
energy of its powers, its inexhaustible resources of enjoyment, the 
charm of its mysteries, and other things, then became objects 
of veneration. The first object of adoration was the ev /cal 
7 rav, the force of nature which gives to every thing its life, and 
shape, and motion;—thus the primary form of heathenism was 
pantheism . But the various methods in which the common 
force of nature manifests itself, the different functions and in¬ 
strumentalities employed, and the manifold spheres in which it 
developes itself, caused the ev /cal irav to be grasped not merely 
in its unity but in its diversity also; and thus pantheism 
was shaped and developed into polytheism. It was from the con¬ 
templation of nature, and the play of speculation and fancy, that 
mythological systems sprang. The names and forms of the various 
deities, and the peculiar powers and functions attributed to them, 
were purely creations of the fancy, empty and airy phantoms. 
There was no living personal object by whom the worship could 
be received. But this did not continue to be the case. The 
empty forms, which the fancy had created, were soon filled with 
something real. For the i6eXo9pr)<TKe(a^ which turned away 
from the one living God, and sought for other objects besides 
him, afforded to the spirits, described in Eph. vi. 12 as dpyai 
and el-ovatai, /coapLo/cpdropes rov a/corovs tovtov and TrvevpLaTucd 
ttjs TTovrjpia*; ev rot 9 eTrovpaviois, a sphere of action on the earth, 
such as they had never had before, and supplied them with empty 
forms, which they were able at once to fill with their substance. 
Powers of magic and augury were now put forth, on the basis 
and in the ceremonies of this ideXoOprja/ceia ; and these powers 
attested the presence of real supernatural agencies, and tended to 
confirm and enslave the heathen in their errors. Hence it is 
equally true that the heathen deities are vain creations of the 
fancy, and that they are real and personal powers, that the ei'Sco- 
\ov is a nothing, and yet that it is something possessed of power. 
And it is no more true, that they have in themselves any per- 
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sonal reality, than that they have continued to be merely airy 
phantoms in the concrete development of heathen life. 

(2). “As there is no nation without religion, so there is also 
none without magic , which clings like a shadow to religion in all 
its forms." (Georgii in Pauly’s Real-encyclopadie iv. 1377). 
Magic, according to the notions prevalent among those who 
placed implicit confidence in it, is a power, acquired or inherited, 
which enables the possessor, by means of some secret art or 
science, to employ at will the forces of a supernatural world of 
spirits or deities, either for the purpose of finding out what is 
naturally hidden from human knowledge (augury ), or of per¬ 
forming things, beyond the natural power of the human will 
(magic). Three different methods have been proposed, for ex¬ 
plaining those examples of magic which are found recorded in 
well-authenticated liistory. The first method treats the whole 
affair as fraud and trickery on the one side, and superstition or 
excessive credulity on the other. This is the explanation sug¬ 
gested by the modern enlightened schools of Deism and Ration¬ 
alism, in which Balthazar Becker , with his “ Enchanted world," 
first led the way (De betoverde Weereld, 1—4. Amst. 1691— 
93. 4). But these things are already looked upon as antiquated. 
The second method admits the credibility of those accounts of 
magic, which have been handed down, and regards the feats 
described as actually performed by supernatural powers, either 
good or evil. A distinction was frequently made between black 
and white magic. White magic was referred to God or his 
angels and saints, whose assistance was supposed to have been 
obtained by means of prayers, asceticism, by word or sacrament. 
Black magic was attributed to Satan and his angels. With this 
explanation, the magic of heathenism was of course set down as 
exclusively the work of Satan. From the time of the Rabbis 
and Fathers till the days of modern “ enlightenment," this was 
the explanation adopted in both the synagogue and the church. 
The third method suggested, for explaining the enigmatical 
data, traces the whole to natural powers, which are either 
acquired or inherent in the human mind, and which are only 
secret so far as they have not been thoroughly investigated by 
science. These powers are said to consist, partly in the control 
possessed by the human mind over nature itself, and partly in 
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the connexion between one mind and another. In the ordinary 
every-day life these powers lie dormant in the depths of the soul, 
shut up and confined by the bolts and bars of the outward life 
of sense. But there are occasions and circumstances, sometimes 
unsought (as for example in certain diseases, or at the approach 
of death), at other times induced at will by some influence from 
without, in which these bolts are drawn back, the veil of the 
Psyche is lifted, and the hidden dormant power of the mind 
wakes up and moves, free and unfettered, in regions of light and 
knowledge, of will and action, from which it is entirely excluded 
when the bodily life, the life of sense, is in its healthy normal 
condition. This explanation has found many friends and sup¬ 
porters, since mesmerism has thrown some light upon the mys¬ 
teries of somnambulism, and induced phenomena, corresponding 
in many respects to those displayed by the magicians of old. 
Thus not only are the phenomena of magic, of which we have 
received accounts both from antiquity and from the middle ages, 
regarded as something more than a mere delusion, a mournful 
aberration of the human mind; but they are even supposed by 
some to be a continuous series of profound anticipations of a 
science, the first letters of whose alphabet have been but recently 
learned, and not only this, but anticipations of that state of ac¬ 
tivity, to which the human mind will first fully attain, when it 
has entered upon the perfect life of the future state, where it 
will no longer be encumbered by an outward corporeal frame. 
The work of Joseph Ennemoser (Geschichte der Magie, being 
the first volume of his Geschichte des Magnetismus ed. 2. 1844) 
is founded upon this hypothesis. 

With regard to the phenomena of heathen magic , to which 
our plan requires that we should confine our attention in the 
further discussion of this mysterious subject, we feel obliged to 
maintain at the outset, that neither of the methods described 
above is equally applicable to all the cases which present them¬ 
selves. On the contrary, sometimes one will furnish a satis¬ 
factory explanation and sometimes another; most frequently it 
is necessary to combine two of them together; and there 
are cases, which it is perhaps impossible to explain without 
uniting all the three. It is very seldom indeed that the myste¬ 
rious phenomena of magic can be set down as mere trickery, 
a clever attempt to deceive; and the farther we go back into 
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antiquity the more rarely do such cases occur. On the other 
hand, the farther we depart from the period, in which we find hea¬ 
thenism in its most simple state, towards a period of abstraction 
and reflexion, the further we leave behind us the age, in which 
it flourished with unbroken power, and approach the times in 
which its power was shattered and its end was at hand—so that 
instead of the vigorous breath of life, we become more and more 
sensible of the odour of dissolution and decay—the less hesitation 
do we feel in assuming that there is some trickery, even if the 
whole is not fraud. 

In addition to what we have already said, with reference to 
the nature of the heathen deities and heathen worship, we have 
still the following remarks to offer, in explanation of the enig¬ 
matical phenomena of heathen magic. There are three different 
sources, from which extraordinary and miraculous knowledge 
and power may be obtained: life in God and with God, the 
fellowship of daemons, and a magical power acquired by the 
mind over both nature and spirit. The third is a middle-sphere, 
capable of serving as the channel of both divine and daemoniac 
knowledge and power. And in itself it is undoubtedly sufficient, 
under certain circumstances and within certain bounds, to confer 
the ability to look beyond the limits of time and space, and to 
will and perform things which in our ordinary every-day life are 
absolutely impossible. Yet this never occurs in the present life, 
when the body and soul are in a healthy and normal condition, 
but only during some temporary, and more or less violent and 
unnatural disturbance of their proper relation to each other. 
When our present life is in a sound and natural state, guch 
faculties as these are suppressed and hidden, and merely exist 
as dormant potentialities bound up in the inmost recesses of 
the soul. There can be no more doubt, that, when they were 
first implanted in man, they were intended to be unfolded 
and put forth in this present life, than that they will still, by 
virtue of the counsel of redemption, attain to full development 
and activity, though this may only take place in the future state. 
For the present, however, they are shut up and restrained 
according to the gracious will of God, because their exercise 
in connexion' with the sinfulness of humanity could only be 
injurious and ungodly, and therefore unnatural also. Hence 
every arbritary and self-willed attempt to burst the fetters by 
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which they are bound, and so to loosen or snap the intimate 
connexion which exists between the body and the soul as to 
open up a chasm from which they may come forth, is from the 
very first ungodly and unnatural. It matters not whether this 
be accomplished by means of the stupifying vapour from the 
cavern at Delphi, or the intoxicating poison of the toadstool; 
by fixing the eyes upon a tin plate, or looking intently at the 
navel, the method adopted by the Omphalopsychi; by the magnetic 
influence of a physician, who goes beyond the laws of medicine 
in the performance of unwarrantable experiments, or by any 
other means by which the outward, clear, self-consciousness is 
forcibly suspended. And where this is accomplished, let no 
confidence be placed in the revelations which may be made, or 
in the morality of the power that may be at work ; the prophecy 
is as likely to be false as true, and the power at work is just as 
likely to be injurious and destructive, as beneficial and saving: 
for a so-called natural magic is essentially unnatural and ungodly. 
Such experiments are doubly dangerous, for a man thus lets the 
sceptre of self-consciousness and spontaneity fall from his hands, 
and knows not whither the emancipated, will-less (tviUenlose) 
power of the psyche may hurry him, and to what strange, dark, 
and hostile powers it may thus be laid open and become a help¬ 
less prey. In the case of many heathen oracles, and also of 
many of the revelations made by modern sleep-walking Pythiae, 
it is indisputable that some wicked, mischievous, intentionally 
deceptive intelligence has been at work (cf. G. .H v. Schubert , 
Zaubreisunden p. 38) ; and the Angekoks of Greenland acknow¬ 
ledged, after their conversion to Christianity, that “much of 
their conjuring had been nothing but trickery, but in a great 
deal of it there had been some spiritual influence, which they 
now abhorred, but could not describe ” (Orantz , Hist. v. Gron- 
land i. 273). 

There is an essential difference, however, between this natural 
magic and the exertion of miraculous power, either divine or 
daemoniac ; although it may serve as the channel for either. Of 
the former we have not to speak here. But with regard to the 
latter it was clearly the conviction of the biblical writers, not only 
that it was within the bounds of possibility, but that it was 
actually put forth in heathenism (in the period of its power 
and glory), and will once more be displayed in the final conflict, 
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which has yet to take place between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of darkness (2 These, ii. 9 ; Matt. xxiv. 24; Rev. 
xiii. 13). Even if we leave out of sight the feats performed by 
the Egyptian magicians, so far as they were successful; the 
earnestness and emphatic manner, in which the law prohibits 
every kind of heathen witchcraft, forces the conviction upon 
our mind, that the lawgiver did not regard the practice as mere 
superstition, a foolish fancy, or delusive trickery. And if we 
turn to a later period ; who can read the history of the contest 
between Elijah and the priests of Baal on Mount Carmel, and 
doubt for a moment that they actually and confidently expected 
signs and wonders from their god ? And how can this confi¬ 
dence be explained, unless on a former occasion they had re¬ 
ceived some such proof of his power ? 

But if, according to the Scriptures, we must thus attribute to 
daemoniac powers the ability to perform signs and wonders,— 
except so far as they were prevented by a divine interdict,—we 
maintain just as firmly, according to the Scriptures, that they 
were only aryieia' /cal repara yfreviovs (2 Thess. ii. 9). They 
were lying signs and wonders, because they proceeded from a lie, 
and their aim was falsehood. They were lying, because they repre¬ 
sented the \ey6fievot, 6eot as 8pt€<> Oeol ; whereas in spite of all 
the signs and wonders the latter were only an d D^3PT> 

an ovSev iv /coafup. They were lying, because the powers em¬ 
ployed by those who performed them were stolen and abused ; 
and because they were the means of perpetuating error, false¬ 
hood, and destruction ; in a word, they were lying because they 
gave themselves out for what they were not, and whilst profes¬ 
sing to do good were really the cause of evil. 

It is still a point in dispute, whether the feats performed by 
the Egyptian magicians were examples of a natural or daemoniac 
magic, or of both together. But to our mind there can be no 
doubt, that what they did was not effected without the co-opera¬ 
tion of those powers, which they worshipped as gods. The whole 
scene from first to last is described as a contest between Jeho¬ 
vah and the gods of Egypt. The conjurors, we may be sure, 
left nothing untried which they thought likely to bring the gods 
to their help, and the gods of Egypt, that is the daemoniac 
powers, who were here engaged, will assuredly have endeavoured 
to maintain the appearance of power, as long as they possibly 
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could. The scriptural record says with regard to the magicians 
(Ex. vii. 11, 22; viii. 7, 18 [iii. 14] ) : “they also did in like 
manner with their enchantments (orPToS^) >” but it does not 
inform us what these enchantments were. 

§ 24 (Ex. vii. 8—13).—Moses and Aaron went to Pharaoh 
again a second time at the command of God. Aaron, as the 
prophet of Moses, carried the rod with which the gods of Egypt 
were to be defeated (§ 20. 7). When Pharaoh demanded a 
miraculous proof of the power of their God, Aaron threw down 
his rod before the king and his servants, and immediately it 
became a serpent. Thus was the contest commenced in the 
very territory in which the magic of Egypt was strongest, that 
of snake-charming. Pharaoh imagined that he was certain of 
victory here. He therefore sent for his wise men and sorcerers (1) 
( Charthvmmim , c/l, vol. i., § 88. 1), that they might frustrate 
Aaron's power by their secret arts. They appeared and threw 
down their rods. These also became serpents, but were swal¬ 
lowed by Aaron's rod (2). Thus was the first decisive victory 
gained by the power of Jehovah over that of the gods of Egypt. 
This was so clear and unmistakeable, that even Pharaoh could 
not deny it. Yet he would not acknowledge it. His sorcerers 
had produced the same effects by their conjuring as Moses and 
Aaron; and the unfortunate result might, perhaps, have been 
merely attributable to accident, or the carelessness of his sorcerers. 
At all events, instead of yielding to the impression which he 
ought to have received from this manifestation of divine power, 
he hardened his heart against it and persisted in his refusal. 

(1). The Apostle Paid has, no doubt, followed the Jewish 
tradition when he calls the sorcerers, who withstood Moses, 
Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8). This tradition is also 
found in the Targums and Talmud. Jannes and Jambres 
are represented in the latter as sons of Balaam (Num. xxii. 22), 
cf. Buxtorf \ Lex. Chald. Talmud, p. 945 sqq. The same names 
also occur in a fragment of the Pythagorean Numenius (about 
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150 a.d.) quoted by Eusebius praep. evang. 9. 8, where they 
are said to have been the most distinguished magicians of their 
age, and to have been summoned by the Egyptians on that 
account, that they might resist Moses, whose prayers to God 
had been especially powerful; and that they actually succeeded 
in counteracting and driving away all the plagues, which Moses 
brought upon Egypt.—The Arabian tradition calls the leaders 
of the magicians, who contended against Moses, Sabur and 
Gadur, and does not relate anything remarkable concerning 
them. (Vid. Herbelot orient. Biblioth. s.v. Mussa Halle 1789, 
iii. 588 sqq.). The account given by Pliny in his hist, not . 30.1 
(2), “ est et alia Magices f actio, a Mose etiamnum et Lotapea 
Judaeis pendens , sed muUis mittibus annorum post Zoroastrem 
tanto recentior est Cypria” has no connexion with this subject. 
(The reading a Mose et Janne et Jotapa \Jochabele\ Judaeis 
pendens is corrupt). There is great plausibility in the conjec¬ 
ture offered by Fr. C. Meier (Judaica. Jena 1832, p. 24, n. 16) : 
“ An designaverit Nos ter quosdam de circumeuntibus Judaeis 
exorcistis , quorum mentio Jit in Act. xix. 13, quorum prineeps 
fuerit in Cypro Judaeus , nomine Lotopeas T Compare espe¬ 
cially J. A . Fabricii. Cod. pseudepigr. V. T. i. 813 sqq.; where 
the ancient accounts and modern opinions are most diligently 
collected together. 

(2). One of the principal branches of Egyptian magic from 
the earliest times has been snake-charming ; and even to the pre¬ 
sent day there are relics of this secret art, the astounding results 
of which no European observer, however incredulous, lias been 
able to deny. The earlier accounts of snake-charming, to which 
referenoe is made in Ps. lviii. 6 and Jer. viii. 17, have been col¬ 
lected by Sochart (hierozoicon iii. 161 sqq. ed. Jtosenmuller) and 
Calmet (Biblical Researches); the later by Hengstenberg (Egypt 
and the Books of Moses p. 98).—The modem snake-charmers 
or PsyUi form a separate hereditary guild, their principal occu¬ 
pation being to attract from their hiding-places any poisonous 
snakes, that may have concealed themselves in a house, and thus 
to clear the house of them. The manner in which they handle the 
most venomous snakes, without having extracted their poisonous 
fangs, is almost incredible. In the learned work of the Franco- 
Egyptian expedition (vol. xxiv., p. 82 sqq.), it is stated that 
“at religious festivals the Psylli appear nearly naked, with 
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snakes coiled round their neck, their arms, and other parts of their 
body. They allow them to bite and tear their breast and abdo¬ 
men, defending themselves against them with a kind of frenzy 
and appearing as though the snakes were about to devour them 
alive. According to their own account they can turn the Haje, 
the snake generally selected for their experiments, into a stick, 
and compel it to look as if it were dead. When they want to pro¬ 
duce this effect, they spit into its throat, force the mouth to, and 
lay the snake upon the ground. Then, as though giving it their 
last commands, they lay their hand upon its head, when the 
snake immediately becomes rigid and immoveable, and falls into 
a kind of torpor. They wake it up, whenever they wish, by 
laying hold of its tail and rubbing it quickly between their 
hands.” 

To these accounts Hengstenberg appends the following re¬ 
marks, which are certainly correct: “ It deserves to be noticed that 
the present condition of the PsyUi in Egypt is entirely one of decay. 
It is tom away from its natural connexion, the soil of natural 
religion, from which it originally sprang. It exists in a land 
in which modern illumination has already exerted its influence 
in various ways, and thus fettered its freedom. Accordingly 
nothing was more natural, than that very much that is artificial 
should be associated with the ecstatic condition produced, and 
that much charlatanry should creep in” (p. 102 Eng. transL). 

We decidedly agree with Hengstenberg , that there is a close 
connexion between the events before us and this relic of the early 
Egyptian order of the PsyUi ; but we cannot assent to the 
manner in which he and others (0. v. Oerlach , Hdvemick , dec.) 
dispose of the matter. Hengstenberg says: “ Moses was fur¬ 
nished with the power to produce those effects, on which the 
Egyptians especially prided themselves, and on which they chiefly 
founded their authority,” and 0. v. Gerlach most naively copies 
from him this quid pro quo . But according to the account con¬ 
tained in the Pentateuch the problem was not to turn snakes into 
sticks, and then revive the snakes which had become as rigid as 
poles; but to turn a dry stick into a living snake, and then change 
it into the substance and condition of a dry stick again. And 
these learned men are certainly open to the charge of having 
missed this problem altogether; whilst their oversight gives a 
certain colour to the remark of v. Lengerke (i. 406), which is 
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intended for wit: “ The serpent of Moses is still a flying one, 
for it flies away at the appearance of criticism.” 

That Moses, according to the biblical account, changed a real 
stick, a piece of wood, into a real hying snake, and then turned 
this again into a piece of wood, is a fact which must be admitted 
without hesitation or disguise. No twisting and turning, no 
passing over in silence, will avail anything here. If, then, Moses 
was empowered by God, as Hengstenberg says, to produce those 
effects on which the Egyptian magicians especially prided them¬ 
selves, it will be necessary to admit with equal candour that 
the Charthummim are also said to have turned dry wood into 
living flesh. But in that case the remarks which he makes (at 
p. 102 transL), are calculated to mislead. He there says: “ Were 
the thing so simple as it is generally considered to be, were it 
either common jugglery or something really miraculous, per¬ 
formed by the permission of God through Satanic influence, then 
the author of the Pentateuch would not, it may be presumed, 
fail to express an opinion upon it. But, since the ground on 
which these things rest—a very dark and difficult one—is 
still but little explored by science even in its most advanced 
state, it is better to content ourselves with the outward effects 
produced, without attempting to penetrate into their actual 
nature.” 

It cannot, however, have been a matter of so little importance 
in the estimation of the writer, as Hengstenberg supposes, 
whether the feats performed by the Charthummim were effected 
by the indifferent laws of nature, or some ungodly daemoniac 
power; for the worth of the victory could only be righly esti¬ 
mated, when it was known over whom it was gained. If, then, 
the author has made no express declaration on this subject, the 
reason must have been, not that he felt any doubt or uncertainty 
himself; or that he thought it possible to leave his readers in 
doubt, but that he assumed that his readers would naturally 
understand how the matter was to be explained. The whole of 
the legislation of the Pentateuch , in which all such magical arts 
are treated as an abomination to the Lord, as rebellion against 
Jehovah, is based upon the assumption that daemoniac, ungodly 
powers were actively connected with heathenism (§ 23. 1). 
And up to the time when the destructive infidelity of Sadduceeism 
prevailed, we may be sure that no Israelitish reader put any 
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other interpretation upon the narrative, than that there was an 
active co-operation on the part of ungodly, that is of daemoniac 
powers. And just as confidently are we prepared to assert, that 
the Charthummim themselves had no doubt whatever, that they 
were assisted by such powers—the only difference being that the 
Charthummim from their point of view regarded the assistance 
as coming from some godly daemoniac power, whilst the Is¬ 
raelites believed the power to be that of an ungodly daemoniac 
character. It is only when considered in the abstract, that the 
sphere of magic can be looked upon as a natural and indifferent 
one; in its concrete form it is filled with ungodliness. In its 
earliest stages , it did not arise from any influence exerted upon 
nature by daemoniac powers ; but by the violence done to nature 
a breach was made in the natural boundaries which God had 
established, and through this breach daemoniac powers rushed 
in with irresistible force and obtained the supremacy. The 
Scriptures regard the practice of magic as already actually be¬ 
longing to the spiritual powers of darkness. 

Let us look, then, at the problem, without disguise or fear of 
disagreeable results ! It is impossible to determine a priori to 
what extent magic, when its power is greatest, can penetrate into 
the sphere of miracles, and whether the ability to turn a stick 
(either really or apparently) into a snake is to be regarded as 
within the boundaries of that sphere. All depends upon whether 
the scriptural record says that it is to be so regarded. What we 
there read is: “ The magicians of Egypt, they also did in like 
manner (as Moses had done) with their enchantments ; they cast 
down every man his rod, and they became serpents, but Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up their rods.” Were the rods, then, which the 
sorcerers brought with them, wooden rods, or snakes which they 
had rendered as rigid as rods by their incantations ? We can¬ 
not at once affirm that the latter was not the case. The sorcerers 
who were not summoned till Moses had already performed his 
miracle in the presence of Moses and his servants, knew before¬ 
hand for what purpose they were summoned. They could there¬ 
fore make their preparations before they went, and take with 
them such rods as they would be able to turn into serpents. 
Moreover, such was the sacredness of the snake in Egypt, and so 
highly was the magical art of its Charthummim esteemed, that 
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it is quite conceivable that the latter may have carried such 
snake sticks as the symbol of their order. The rod was em¬ 
ployed from the very earliest times, as one of the insignia of 
office. We cannot, indeed, subscribe to the statement made by 
Schoh (Einleitung in die heil. Schriften. Koln 1845. 1. 399), to 
the effect that, “ in countries, where suitable wood was so scarce 
that they were obliged to make use of whatever material was at 
hand, it is possible that they may not infrequently have made a 
kind of rod from snakes (? 1). For the finest, such as shepherds' 
crooks and rulers' sceptres, they seem to have used the larger 
homed^vipers or cerastes (?). The sceptres which the Pharaohs 
are represented as holding in their hand, in the paintings on early 
Egyptian monuments, e.g. in the temples at Thebes, are always of 
this shape, with the head and neck bent forwards. It frequently 
occurs in the hieroglyphics, in very different connexions, as a 
symbol of supremacy. The wooden staffs carried by the shep¬ 
herds of Arabia are still made in the same form, the magical 
power referred to above having long been lost." The form of a 
snake, which was adopted for ordinary staffs, may certainly 
point to actual snake-staffs (/.«. rigid snakes), from which they 
were copied, though the latter may have been carried by the 
adepts of magic alone. Still, we feel some hesitation in giving 
the preference without reserve to such an explanation. Accord¬ 
ing to the biblical record, the superiority of Moses, and the vic¬ 
tory gained by him over the Charthummim, were evidently 
displayed in the fact, that his snake swallowed up their snakes. 
But if the interpretation just given be correct, was there not 
another point of superiority worthy of being recorded, viz. that 
Moses was able to turn a real staff into a serpent, whilst the 
staffs of the sorcerers were only staffs in appearance after all ? 
However, we do not regard this difficulty as conclusive. The 
biblical record merely describes with objective calmness what 
took place before the eyes of the spectators. It does not concern 
itself with any arts which the Charthummim may have previously 
employed, to get possession of staffs which they could turn into 
serpents. It is enough that the result of the whole gave to the 
miraculous power of Moses a most brilliant victory over the 
magical arts of the sorcerers. A brilliant victory it certainly 
was. The sorcerers were disarmed, the symbols and insignia of 
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their calling and art were not only taken from them, but com¬ 
pletely annihilated, and thus their art itself was shown to be 
completely defeated and annihilated too. 

But, as we have already said, we are not afraid of the result, 
should any one press the letter of the scriptural narrative (as 
we think, unwarrantably), and try to force us to confess that the 
staffs of the Charthummim were also of wood. The Scriptures 
speak of vrjpeiois /cal repave y/reuSovs, which are wrought /car 
ivepyetav rov Sarava . And should the explanation here given 
not be received, we do not hesitate to admit, that even in the 
present instance it is quite possible, that such lying signs and 
wonders may have been performed by jugglery, and by means of 
daemoniac agency. 

§ 25. From the fruitlessness of the first sign, it was evident 
that Pharaoh would not learn wisdom, till he had been made to 
suffer. The great judgments and strong arm of the Lord there¬ 
fore began at once to be manifested. Signs gave place to 
plagues; but the plagues still continued to be signs, which 
demonstrated the weakness of the gods of Egypt, and the com¬ 
plete supremacy of the God of Israel. The peculiarity of these 
plagues was, that they possessed at the same time a natural and 
a supernatural character; and therefore the way was left per¬ 
fectly open for the exercise of either faith or unbelief: the more 
so as even that which was supernatural, when compared with 
the similar efforts of the Egyptian sorcerers, might be set down 
by unbelief as the result of ordinary magic (1). The first two 
plagues were repeated by the sorcerers; but their weakness was 
manifested in the fact, that they could only increase the evil, and 
were unable to remove the plagues, or render them harmless. 
But at the third plague their magical art was entirely exhausted, 
and they were unable to continue even their miserable imitations. 
When the plagues had reached the significant number ten, the 
victory of Jehovah over the gods of Egypt was at length com¬ 
plete, and the judgments of God on Pharaoh's hardened heart 
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were brought to an end. The whole of the plagues appear to 
have been inflicted within the space of two months, commencing 
at the early part of February, and terminating at the beginning 
of April (2). 

(1). A closer acquaintance with the physical condition of 
Egypt has shown that the plagues , which preceded the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel, were plagues peculiar to the country, and that 
they frequently occur there; though never in the same force, or 
to the same extent, or so rapidly one after the other, as on the 
occasion before us. This fact has been used by both deists and 
rationalists, for the purpose of bringing the whole series of signs 
and wonders, down to the level of purely natural and fortuitous 
occurrences. The natural basis, upon which the events described 
as miracles rests, places it in their opinion beyond the reach of 
doubt that all the incidents described in the scriptural account, 
which cannot be brought within the category of merely natural 
phenomena, were nothing more than mythical embellishments. 
The English deists led the way (see LUienthaXs reply to them) ; 
and after the great French expedition, Du Bois Ayme and Etch- 
horn went still farther in the same direction, the former in the 
notice sur le sejour des Hebreux en Egypte , in the 8th volume 
of the “ Description de l'Egypte, ou recueil des observations qui 
ont 6t6 faites pendant l’expedition fran§aise,” the latter in his 
article de Egypti anno mirabili (in the comment, societ. Gott. 
rec. IV. hist. p. 35 sqq.). Hengstenberg , on the other hand, has 
undertaken to show, that the natural basis, on which the plagues 
were founded, furnishes a proof of their miraculous character. 
The principal points in his argument are : “ (1) The design of 
all these occurrences was, according to chap. viii. 22 (18), to 
prove that Jehovah was the Lord in the midst of the land , But 
this could not be thoroughly demonstrated by a series of altoge¬ 
ther unwonted terrors. All that could follow from these would 
be, that Jehovah had obtained a temporary and external power 
over Egypt. But if the events, which happened every year, were 
shown to be dependent upon Jehovah, the best proof would thus 
be afforded that he was God in the midst of the land, and by the 
judgment inflicted upon the imaginary (?) deities, which had 
been put in his place, those deities would be completely banished 
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from the very territory, which had been hitherto regarded as pe¬ 
culiarly their own. (2). The tendency of later fiction would be, 
to disturb the connexion between the natural and the superna¬ 
tural, from a notion that such a connexion impaired the dignity of 
the latter, and obscured the omnipotence of Jehovah, and his love 
to Israel. It would aim at representing the plagues inflicted upon 
Egypt, as a number of terrors of the most extraordinary kind." 
(Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 97). 

The last argument, however, can hardly be considered a con¬ 
clusive one; and in our opinion it would have no force at all, 
unless directed against opponents, who denied that there was 
any historical basis for the narrative to rest upon, and pro¬ 
nounced the whole account a legendary fiction, or an invention 
of the author. The first argument, on the contrary, we regard 
as perfectly conclusive. The plagues were so arranged, as to em¬ 
brace both the natural and the miraculous: the natural , so far 
as the same or similar phenomena occurred in Egypt in the 
common course of events ,—the miraculous, inasmuch as they 
were unparalleled in their extent, their amount and their force. 
They probably occurred at an unusual season of the year. They 
came at the immediate command of Moses, they disappeared 
again at his bidding or his prayer, and lastly (and this is the 
most important feature of all) the land of Goshen and the Israel¬ 
ites were entirely free. The miraculous character of these plagues 
was therefore forcible and evident enough to strike any one, who 
was willing to see ; but it was not so unmixed and irresistible, as 
to render it impossible for determined unbelief to overlook it. 

In this we see one of the reasons, why the miraculous power 
of God was associated with natural phenomena, which were in 
themselves by no means unusual. A second reason may be dis¬ 
covered in the fact, that the Egyptians looked upon the powers 
of nature as deities. For these very deities of theirs were com¬ 
pelled by Moses' rod, to bring misery and destruction upon their 
own worshippers. A large portion of the plagues were plagues 
of animals, and Egypt was the land of animal-worship. The 
author of the Book of Wisdom (chap. xi. 15 seq.) has given due 
prominence to this feature: “ for the foolish thoughts of their 
unrighteous conversation, by which being deceived they worship¬ 
ped irrational worms and contemptible beasts, thou didst send 
among them swarms of irrational beasts for vengeance, that they 
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might leant that by whatsoever any man sins, by the same shall 
he be punished” 

A third feature, which explains to us the choice of such 
plagues, is this: that the contest of Jehovah against Egyptian 
heathenism was thus transferred to that particular sphere, which 
the latter regarded as its stronghold, and therefore the victory 
was complete. The Egyptian sorcerers were able to perform 
the same feats by the power of their gods, as Moses by the power 
of Jehovah. It is true that their arts were exhausted at the 
third plague. But we must not infer from this, that they had 
only power to conjure up frogs, but could not act upon gnats or 
flies. They tried their Bkill in the third plague also, and they 
did so, no doubt, with the full confidence that they would be 
quite as successful*, as with the first and second. But they failed 
and confessed, “ this is the finger of God \” vid . § 28. % 

(2). The season of the year at which the Egyptian plagues com¬ 
menced, and the period of their duration, can only be approxima- 
tively determined. The last plague occurred on the 14th of Nisan, 
that is, about the beginning of April. The first is frequently sup¬ 
posed to have taken place when the water of the Nile was high; on 
the assumption that the turning of the water into blood was 
the same thing as the reddening of the water, which very 
often takes place when the river overflows. This ordinarily 
happens in the month of July. If such a theory be correct, the 
divine controversy must have been carried on for a period of nine 
months. Hengstenberg thinks there was a special reason for its 
lasting so long (p. 106): “ it must have had a peculiar signifi¬ 
cance, if Jehovah went through an entire revolution, as it were, 
with the Egyptians, and for once displayed his miraculous power 
in connexion with the ordinarily recurring circle of natural phe¬ 
nomena.” But apart from the fact, that this identification of 
the miraculous change of the Nile with the reddening of the 
river, which is customary at the time of the overflow, is still very 
problematical, and in my opinion inadmissible (§ 26. 1) ; apart 
too from the probability, that the plagues were intentionally ar¬ 
ranged, so as to happen at an unseasonable period, in order that 
their miraculous character might be clearly stamped upon them: 
there are other data, which render it highly probable that the 
whole course of this miraculous chastisement occupied a very 
limited period of time. It is expressly stated in chap. vii. 25, 
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that only seven days intervened between the first and second 
plagues. When the seventh plague (that of hail) occurred “ the 
barley was ripe and the flax was boiled” (chap. ix. 31 seq.). 
Now, in Egypt, barley and flax ripen in March (Hengstenberg , 
p. 121); so that there were not more than three weeks, between 
the seventh plague and the tenth. The interval, therefore, be¬ 
tween the last four plagues must have been the same as that be¬ 
tween the first and second, namely, one week. If we suppose 
this to have been the average interval, the whole period must 
have occupied about nine weeks, which would have to be reckoned 
from the commencement of February to that of April. Moreover, 
in spite of the reasons adduced by Hengstenberg to the contrary, 
we believe that a quick succession of plagues must have been in¬ 
comparably more impressive and effectual, than the same plagues 
could possibly have been, if spread over the whole of the year. 

§ 26. (Ex. vii. 14—25).—As Pharaoh was going one morn¬ 
ing to the Nile, probably to offer sacrifice, or perform his reli¬ 
gious ablutions, Moses and Aaron met him. At the very moment 
when the king came to present his homage and his worship to 
the Father of life, the Father of the gods (as the Egyptians desig¬ 
nate the Nile), he was forced to look on while the messenger of 
Jehovah smote him in the face, till it became bloody. Aaron, 
that is to say, smote the stream with the rod of God, and all the 
water in the river, as well as in the canals, the trenches, and the) 
ponds, which were connected with it, and even the water which 
had been previously taken from the Nile, and was set by to settle 
in wooden or earthen vessels, was turned into blood. The fishes 
died in the river; the water became corrupt and stank, so that no 
one could drink it; and the Egyptians were obliged to dig in the 
sand, to obtain water of a different kind. The Egyptian sorcerers 
did the same with their enchantments (2). But Pharaoh hard¬ 
ened his heart again. 

(1). The first plague was the turning of the water of the Nile 
into blood . When we enquire into the natural groundwork of 
this miracle, the first thing that presents itself is the fact, that 
nearly every year, when the Nile overflows, the water is rendered 
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more or less turbid and red, by the blood-red marl which is 
brought down by the stream from the more elevated districts. 
“ Le Nil/' says Laborde , p. 28, “ en se r£pandant sur les rives 
et les terrains cultives, entraine des amas d'herbes arches et de 
salet£s qui obligent les habitants & boire son eau dans cet 6tat 
de malpropretd ou & se contenter de celle dont ils ont fait provi¬ 
sion. Plus tard, aprfes ce premier passage, elle enl&ve une pre¬ 
miere couche de limon, qui mele el quelque terre rougeatre, qui 
descend des regions les plus eiev&s, lui donne une couleur rouge, 
qui annonce, qu'elle devient potable, et alorsles pots et les jarres 
de terre dans lesquelles on la laisse d^poser la rendent bientot 
aussi claire qu'en toute autre saison.” 

This phenomenon, which is so far from causing surprise or 
annoyance in Egypt, that it is rather anticipated as something 
desirable, is generally regarded as the groundwork of the miracle; 
and even Hengstenberg advocates this view. But whilst Eich- 
hom and his followers look upon the unusual concomitants, the 
impurity and stinking of the water, the dying of the fishes, Ac., 
as the unnatural exaggerations of the legend, Hengstenberg con¬ 
siders these to have been the result of the miraculous interposition 
of God. 

We feel obliged to reject this association as inadmissible. (1). 
It is at variance with the time when the plague occurred; for, 
unless we are entirely mistaken, the plague happened at the be¬ 
ginning of February (§ 25. 2), whereas the Nile does not turn 
red till July. (2). This phenomenon is only conceivable at the 
period when the Nile overflows; but there is not the least indica¬ 
tion of an overflowing in the whole of the narrative before us ; 
on the contrary, there are several things which lead us to an 
opposite conclusion: for example, Pharaoh walks to the brink of 
the river, and the Egyptians dig roundabout the river for water 
to drink. (3). The fact that the water became putrid, was an 
indication of fermentation and decomposition, and this again of 
stagnation. But overflowing and stagnation exclude each other. 
(4). The effect of what Aaron did was immediate, it extended 
at once to all the canals, and trenches, and pools, which were 
connected with the Nile, and even to the water which had pre¬ 
viously been taken from the river and was put by in wooden 
and earthen vessels to settle. Hengstenberg , it is true, endea¬ 
vours to explain the passage in such a manner as to leave out 
the latter, which was evidently the most miraculous part of the 
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whole ; but he is fax from being successful. When Aaron was 
directed (ver. 19) to stretch out his rod over all the streams 
(the arms of the Nile), the canals, the trenches, &c., that 
they might become blood, and that there might be blood in the 
vessels of wood and of earth also; the latter could only refer 
to the water, which was in the vessels before the change took 
place, and not, as Hengstenberg explains it, to water which 
was taken from the Nile, and placed in the vessels after it 
had been turned into blood. In this we are supported by 
the well-known manners and customs of Egypt (cf. Hengsten¬ 
berg, p. 107). The water of the Nile is generally turbid , 
and is filtered and clarified before it is brought to table. 
“ Chaque habitant a sa provision d'eau, qu’il puise dans le Nil, 
s'il habite sur le bord du fleuve, ou dans les caneaux derives, qui 
l'am&nent dans les villes. Cette eau est toujours trouble quand 
on la puise; mais vers^e dans de grandes jarres de terre, elle 
depose son limon avec rapidity ” (Laborde). Not only was this 
the most miraculous part of the whole miracle, but it was in 
reality the point of greatest importance. It was not intended 
that all the water of Egypt should be affected, but that all the 
water of the Nile , the source of health and of blessing, the chief 
of the deities, should be turned into blood, wherever it might be 
found. And when even the water, which had already been taken 
from the river, was thus changed, there could no longer be any 
doubt, that it was to the Nile as suck that the miracle applied. 
The rest of the water, which was not connected with the Nile, 
remained unaffected, as verses 22 and 24 most clearly show. 
Quod olim superstitio voluit, sub ipsum baculi in Nilum protenti 
ictum omnes Nili ejusque canalium, rivorum et stagnorum aquas 
ruborem induisse, as Eichhom says, is in our opinion an exege- 
tical necessity, and therefore we adopt it. But for this very 
reason we cannot admit, that the miracle had any connexion with 
the redness of the water at the time of the overflow, which could 
not only be foreseen, but was a very gradual process. (5). The 
ordinary redness does not render the water unfit for use ; on the 
contrary, it cannot be used until it turns red (see the passage 
quoted from Labordej, and this phenomenon has no injurious 
influence upon the fish in the river. There is not a single in¬ 
stance on record, in which the water was unfit for use when it was 
in this condition. Hengstenberg quotes Abdollatiph to the effect 
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that “ in the year 1199 the increase of the Nile was less than 
had ever been known, and about two months before the first indica¬ 
tions of the inundation, the waters of the river assumed a green co¬ 
lour, which went on increasing until it had a foul and putrid taste,” 
but the most cursory glance will suffice to show that this pheno¬ 
menon has no connexion with the case before us. The green 
colour of the water, at a time when it was stagnant and putrid, 
was undoubtedly caused by the decomposition of vegetable mat¬ 
ter, which in some way or other had accumulated in the river. 
Heng8tenberg , it is true, regards the putridity and smell of the 
water, as well as the death of the fishes, as a proof that the na¬ 
tural elements in the phenomenon were miraculously intensified. 
But even this is inadmissible. The admixture of the water with 
marl, though increased to the utmost extent, would never pro¬ 
duce such effects ; and the state of the water, from which such 
results ensued, must be regarded not as a heightening of the phe¬ 
nomenon referred to, but as a complete alteration , which rendered 
the water entirely different from what it was before, and brought 
the whole occurrence within the range of another series of the 
processes of nature. 

We must therefore look elsewhere for the natural groundwork ‘ 
of the miracle. (7. O. Ehrenberg (in Poggendorfs Annalen der 
Physik und Chemie, 1830, iv. p. 477—515) has written an article 
on “ Fresh discoveries of blood-like appearances in Egypt, Arabia, 
and Siberia, together with a survey and critical examination of 
those already known.” By microscopical observation he found 
that a blood-red tinge was given to water by cryptogami (fungi) 
and infusoria, and that this was the case on the banks of the 
Nile, on the shores of the Red Sea, and in a Siberian river. If 
now we accept such a condition as this, as the natural basis of our 
miracle, and imagine it heightened to the utmost possible degree 
and rendered universal, as the nature and design of the miracle 
required, we can easily explain the whole of the phenomena 
described in the text. The conditions which preceded the deve¬ 
lopment of the microscopical algae, fungi or infusoria, may have 
been previously produced in the water of the Nile by the provi¬ 
dence of God in a perfectly natural way, and may therefore have 
already existed in the water, which had been taken from the Nile 
and placed in the filters. The decay and chemical decomposi¬ 
tion of these may have rendered the water putrid and offensive; 
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and the sudden appearance of the blood-red colour may be ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that the whole process of growth and 
decomposition was accelerated in an extraordinary (miraculous) 
way. In this explanation we also retain the mixed character of 
the miracle, which was described in § 25. 1 as essential and 
significant. As Ehrenberg discovered these blood-red phenomena, 
during a brief residence in Egypt, both on the banks of the Nile 
and elsewhere, they cannot have been unheard of or unknown to 
the inhabitants of Egypt at that day ; but the terrible intensity 
and universality of the phenomenon must have convinced them, if 
they had been willing to see and believe, that the hand of God 
was there. 

We are not informed how long this plague lasted . The 
seven days spoken of in ver. 25 do not refer to the continuance 
of the plague, but to the period which elapsed previous to the 
commencement of the second plague. There is no ground for 
the assumption that the first plague did not extend to the 
Israelites. Such of them as dwelt among the Egyptians were 
most certainly affected, but those who lived nearer to the desert 
would suffer less, as the distance from the Nile was such that 
there must have been wells and cisterns enough to supply their 
wants. 

The purport of this plague is very evident, when we consider 
the sacredness of the Nile in the religious system of the Egyptians, 
the importance of the water of the river, as well as of its abun¬ 
dant supply of fish, and the extent to which the Egyptians de¬ 
pended upon these to supply their daily wants. We will mention 
a few of the data, however, which lead to this conclusion, taking 
them chiefly from the collection so diligently and carefully made 
by Hengstenberg . Herodotus (ii. 90) speaks of priests of the 
Nile; at Nilopolis there was a temple of the Nile; what the 
heart is to the body, says an Egyptian, the Nile is to Egypt; it 
is one with Osiris (Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 363 D.), and the 
supreme God. On the monuments it is called the god Nile, the 
life-giving father of all that exists, the father of the gods, &c.— 
The Egyptians were and still are enthusiastic in favour of the 
Nile water, which is in fact almost the only drinkable water in 
Egypt. The Turks enjoy the water so much, that they eat salt 
in order that they may be able to drink all the more of it. It 
is a common saying with them that if Mohammed had tasted it, 
VOL. ii. s 
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he would have prayed to God for immortality, that he might 
drink of it for ever. When the Egyptians are absent from their 
country, they talk of nothing so much as of the pleasure they 
will enjoy, when they return to drink the Nile water again, &c. 
On the abundance of the fish in the Nile, see Diodorus Siculus , 
Biblioth. 1. i. c. 36 : “ In the Nile there is an incredible quantity 
of fish of every description. The inhabitants not only par¬ 
take largely of them when fresh caught, but keep an inex¬ 
haustible supply in pickle.” This is fully confirmed by modern 
travellers. 

Hengstenberg supposes the change in the colour of the water 
to have also possessed a symbolical character. “ For the Egyp¬ 
tians,” he says, “ the reddened water was to be blood, to remind 
them of the innocent blood which they had shed, and warn them 
of the future shedding of their own blood.” There is an 
analogous passage in 2 Kings iii. 22. Moreover, red was re¬ 
garded by the Egyptians as the colour of Typhon; and therefore 
was a symbol of corruption and calamity. 

(2). The question “ whence did the magicians obtain the 
water on which they tried their arts, if Moses had already 
turned all the water of Egypt into blood,” has caused a great 
deal of unnecessary thought and gratuitous ridicule. Hengsten¬ 
berg (p. 107) is of opinion that the word “ all ” should not be 
taken literally, “just as we read in chap. ix. 25, that all the 
trees were smitten by the hail, and yet it is said in chap. x. 5, 
that the locusts devoured all the trees.” But the two cases are 
not exactly parallel. And we have seen from ver. 19, how neces¬ 
sary it is, that the word “ all” should be taken literally in the 
case before us. Havemick’s explanation is equally inadmissible. 
In his opinion the sorcerers did not make the attempt to imitate 
Moses, until the plague had passed away (Einleitung i. 2, p. 417 
Anm.). The question may be most easily answered, if we bear 
in mind that it was only the Nile water which was all changed 
by Moses, not the water in the wells (as ver. 24 also shows). 

§ 27 (Ex. viii 1—15).—The first plague produced no effect. 
The strong arm of Jehovah had therefore to be brought to bear still 
further upon the hard heart of Pharaoh. Fresh plagues followed 
one another in rapid succession, until at length his will, though 
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not his heart, was broken. It was hardly seven days after the 
first plague, when the second ensued. Aaron stretched forth 
his rod over the waters of Egypt, and innumerable frogs came 
up from them, and filled all the houses and utensils of the 
Egyptians (1). The magicians did the same with their en¬ 
chantments, and brought frogs throughout the land (3). Pha¬ 
raoh seemed almost inclined to bow before the power of God 
He summoned Moses and Aaron, and declared his willingness 
to give the required permission to go and celebrate a sacrificial 
festival, provided the plague was removed from him and his 
people. This apparent change of mind was responded to by the 
mercy of Jehovah. Moses, who was appointed as Pharaoh's 
God, became his servant, as the nature of a mediator required. 
“ Exalt thyself over me/' he said, “ and fix the time when the 
plague shall cease." But when the next day arrived, and all the 
frogs in the land died, with the exception of those that were in 
the water, Pharaoh hardened his heart again, and ceased to 
trouble himself about his promise (3). 

(1). The Nile and the neighbouring marshes in the low 
grounds of Egypt are, as a rule, extraordinarily full of frogs ; 
but snakes and storks generally prevent their becoming a plague. 
The scriptural account itself implies that they usually abounded 
in the Nile (ver. 9 and 11). Throughout the whole course of the 
plagues, there was a constant increase in the annoyance caused, 
or the injury inflicted, and thus the second was more trouble¬ 
some than the first. In this instance, the increase in the griev¬ 
ance is not to be seen in the fact, that the plague was either more 
dangerous, or more injurious, than the previous one, but that it 
was more disgusting and repulsive. What rendered the plague 
so intolerable was, that the Egyptians could not move a foot, 
without treading upon one of these disgusting animals, which 
filled their sitting-rooms and bed-chambers, and even swarmed 
into their ovens and other utensils. Early writers (e.g. PUny 
h. n. 8. 43, Justin 15. 2 ; Aelian anim. 17. 41) furnish accounts 
of similar occurrences elsewhere, and relate that whole tribes 
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have been compelled to emigrate, from their inability to subdue 
the plague. There may have been a connexion between this 
plague and the previous one, as Havernick and others suppose. 
It is possible, that the corrupt state of the Nile water may have 
favoured the extraordinary increase in the number of these ani¬ 
mals, and thus the germ of the second plague may have been 
included in the first; but this would make no difference in the 
facts of the case, and the plague would still retain its miracu¬ 
lous character, whatever natural elements might be mixed up 
with it. This plague had also a religious significance for the 
Egyptians, since it was from the Nile, the source of blessings 
and father of the gods, that the foul abomination proceeded. 

(2) . The sorcerers demonstrated their skill by increasing the 
plague, instead of averting it. From the very first, they had 
given up all thought of counteracting the effects produced by 
Moses; and hence their only aim was to prove to the king, that 
their skill was not inferior to that of Moses. They did this in 
the present case, by calling up fresh swarms of frogs from the 
Nile by magical expedients. As the Psylli are able to allure the 
snakes from their hiding-places by means of incantations, the 
magicians may have possessed a similar magical power over other 
animals as well. 

(3) . The fact that Pharaoh was at first inclined to yield (and 
we have no reason to doubt his sincerity for a moment), is a 
proof that his heart was not yet thoroughly hardened, that he 
still possessed a certain amount of susceptibility, for impressions 
from the testimony of God. But his relapse, after the plague 
had been removed, is also a proof that the process of hardening 
had previously commenced, and that it was already determined 
and incurable. The effect produced upon that part of his 
inner nature, which was not yet hardened, was not sufficient to 
cause a reaction of adequate strength, to counteract the harden¬ 
ing that had already begun. On the contrary, the reaction of 
the latter was victorious over the former, as soon as the direct 
impression was weakened by the cessation of the plague (cf. 
§ 21 . 2 ). 

§ 28 (Ex. viii. 16—19).—The third plague filled the air 
with immense swarms of gnats (1). The manner in which this 
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plague was produced, is particularly worthy of notice. Aaron 
smote the dust of the ground with his rod. The second plague 
had issued from the fertilizing Nile; the third proceeded from 
the fruit-bearing soil of Egypt. The Nile represented the male or 
fructifying principle of the deified powers of nature; the fruitful 
soil of the country the female or receptive principle. Instead of 
the fructifying blessing, there came forth from the Nile only that 
which was loathsome and an abomination; and instead of a life- 
sustaining blessing, the soil produced only misery and suffering 
for man and beast. The magicians again attempted to do the 
same with their enchantments; but this time without success. 
They were therefore obliged to confess: “ this is the finger of 
God.” 

(1) . No one has any doubt now that the of the third 
plague were gnats or mosquitoes (a/cvfyes), as the Septuagint 
and Vulgate render the word, and not lice , the rendering given 
by the Rabbins, Luther , Bochart (and the English version— 
TV.). Travellers are unanimous in pronouncing the Egyptian 
mosquitoes a terrible plague to both man and beast. Laborde 
says (p. 32): Tanimal le plus inappergu et cependant le plus 

terrible de la creation.Combien de fois une seule 

de ces petites mouches ne m'a-t-elle pas cont£ une nuit entiere. 

. . . . Un seul cousin d’Egypte suffit pour mettre au sup¬ 

plier Herodotus (ii. 95) knew it to be a plague of the country, 
and describes the precautions which were taken by the Egyptians 
to defend themselves from its painful sting. It is also quite in 
accordance with natural history, that the biblical narrative speaks 
of them as coming from the dust, where the last generation had 
deposited its eggs. 

(2) . When the magicians acknowledge: “ this is the finger of 
Elohirn” a confession forced from them by the failure of their 
incantations, they are generally supposed to have meant by 
Elohim the God of Israel, and therefore to have admitted the 
supremacy of Jehovah. But neither the words themselves, nor 
the subsequent history, will harmonize with this interpretation 
(cf chap. ix. 11). Had this been their meaning, they would have 
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said Jehovah instead of Elohim, for it was by this name that 
Moses had always spoken to Pharaoh of the God of Israel And 
if they had intended to describe their present obvious incapacity, 
as the consequence of an interposition and hindrance on the part 
of the God of Israel, we should certainly expect to find the ex¬ 
pression, the arm of God, rather than the finger of God. The 
arm would denote victorious power; the finger merely means 
admonitory warning and instruction. For these reasons we are 
rather inclined to the conclusion that the Charthummim, when 
using this expression, did not go beyond the limits of the religious 
system of the Egyptians, and that by Elohim they meant, not 
the God of Israel, but their own deities combined in one. The 
refusal of their deities to assist them at the third plague, they 
did not regard as a proof of the weakness of those deities; but 
rather as a sign that the gods of Egypt themselves acknowledged 
the justice of Israels demands, and for that reason alone refused 
to continue the contest with the God of Moses. The position of 
the Charthummim was so painful and humiliating, that they 
would have been glad to put an end to the whole affair as quickly 
as possible, and eagerly embraced the opportunity of represent¬ 
ing their deities as no longer willing that they should proceed 
any further. The expression employed by them, undoubtedly 
implied a wish and suggestion on their part, that Pharaoh should 
accede to the request of the people; but it by no means involved 
a confession of the God of Israel, or of their own conversion to 
him. The Charthummim still retained the office and dignity 
which they possessed before (chap. ix. 11). But as Pharaoh 
did not attend to wl at they had announced to him as the will 
of the gods, he had no longer any right to call them in, to exercise 
their magical arts in the subsequent plagues. 

5 29 (Ex. viii. 20—32).—The fourth plague brought flies 
and other insects throughout the land, and into the houses of the 
Egyptians (1) ; whilst the whole of Goshen, and all the houses of 
the Israelites, continued perfectly free (2). This time, Pharaoh 
offered to allow the people to sacrifice in the land itself, but not 
to leave the country. But when Moses refused to accede to this, 
and insisted upon his original demand, Pharaoh promised all, 
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provided he would intercede for him and remove the plague. 
But the king only broke his word again. 

(1) . The fourth plague is described as a plague of 
This word is rendered by the Septuagint , Kvvopvta or dog-flies 
{tabanus caecutiens L.) ; by Aquila, irappvia; and similarly by 
the Vulgate , omne genus muscarum ; by Luther , “ all kinds of 
insects.” Gesenius (in his thesaurus) supports the Septuagint 
rendering, and traces the word to the verb with the mean¬ 
ing dulcis , mavis fuit (“ a dulcedinis notione fortasse ductus est 
sugendi significatus). We prefer to derive it from the same 
verb, with another of its meanings, viz., miscuit , and therefore 
would render it medley = flying insects of different kinds (Ges- 
chmeiss). At the same time we willingly admit, that the Sep¬ 
tuagint so far displays an acquaintance with the language and 
the circumstances, that the dog-fly is the most important of the 
insects of Egypt, and causes the most annoyance to both man 
and beast. We may learn from a passage, which Hengstenberg 
has copied from Sonninis travels (iii. 226), how troublesome 
the flies are in Egypt at ordinary times: “ The most numerous 
and troublesome insects in Egypt are the flies (muscae domes- 
ticae L.). Men and beasts are cruelly tormented by them. You 
can form no conception of their fury, when they want to settle upon 
any part of your body. You may drive them away, but they 
settle again immediately, and their obstinacy wearies out the most 
patient man. They are particularly fond of fixing on the corners 
of the eyes, or the edges of the eyelids, sensitive parts to which 
they are attracted by a little moisture.” Philo (de vita Mos. T. ii. 
p. 101, ed. Mang.) speaks quite as strongly of the boldness of the 
dog-fly and the pain which it causes. For other explanations 
see Bochart , hieroz. T. iii. p. 30, ed. BosenmuUer. Jonathan , 
for example, gives mixta turba ferarum ; Saadias , mistura fera- 
rum ; Jarchi , omnes species malarum bestiarum et serpentum et 
scorpionum inter se permixtas; Oedmann suggests the Blatta 
orientalis; Laborde , a species of worm, of which there are at 
times a fearful number in Egypt, whilst the havoc caused by 
them is indescribable. In confirmation of this he appeals to a 
passage of Mahrizi , which is also cited by Hengstenberg . 

(2) . Although the second and third plagues were of such a 
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nature, that we can imagine it quite as easy that the land of 
Goshen should be free from them as from the fourth ; yet the 
narrative admits of no other conclusion, than that it was not till 
the fourth, that the distinction was made. The solemn manner 
in which it is announced in ver. 22 as something peculiar, and 
the stress laid upon it in the words “ to the end thou mayest 
know, that I am Jehovah in the midst of the land ;—and I will 
put a division between my people and thy people; to-morrow 
shall this sign be/’ preclude the supposition that this had been 
the case before. 

(3). The ground assigned by Moses, for refusing to accede to 
Pharaoh's proposal that they should sacrifice in the land, was this: 
“ we shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians, and they 
will stone us, when they see it.” Hengstenberg (p. 114) justly 
opposes the current notion, that the reason why opposition was 
anticipated from the Egyptians, was that the Israelites would 
probably sacrifice animals, which the Egyptians considered sacred. 
The term “ abomination ” was not applicable to the sacred ani¬ 
mals; and the animals which the Israelites offered in sacrifice were 
the same as those which the Egyptians themselves employed. 
In Hengstenberg’8 opinion the ground of offence was that the 
Israelites omitted to make a strict examination of the animals 
sacrificed, whilst the Egyptians attended to this with the most 
scrupulous care. But we agree with Baumgarten , in thinking 
such an explanation too restricted. For it must not be over¬ 
looked, that the words of Moses in ver. 27, “ We will sacri¬ 
fice to Jehovah our God, as he shall command us” show 
that he himself, with his consciousness of the regenerating and 
initiatory importance of this sacrifice (§ 20. 4), did not rightly 
know what its exact nature would be; many things therefore 
might be done, which would excite the abhorrence of the Egyp¬ 
tians and exasperate their minds. The fears, which Moses 
entertained, that if the Israelites should offer their sacrifices in 
the land (Goshen) itself, they might be surprised in the midst 
of their festival, were justified by the fact, that after the expul¬ 
sion of the Hyksos (§ 43 sqq.) the eastern frontier of Egypt 
was strongly defended by a military force (§ 14. 6. ? 4). 

§ 30. (Ex. ix. 1—12).—The fifth plague was a mm-rain , which 
destroyed all the cattle that were in the fields at the time. Israel 
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was entirely exempt from this plague also.—As Pharaoh was 
equally unaffected by this plague, the sixth plague followed. 
Moses and Aaron took ashes in their hand from a hearth, and, 
casting them into the air, produced grievous boils and blisters (2) 
on men and beasts throughout all the land of Egypt (3). Even 
the magicians, whom we may suppose to have been always pre¬ 
sent at the interviews between Pharaoh and Moses, were so fear¬ 
fully affected with this disease that they were unable to stand 
before Moses on account of the boils. 

(1). There can be no doubt that the ceremony, with which 
the sixth plague was introduced, was selected for a particular 
purpose, and therefore had a symbolical meaning. To ascertain 
what this symbolical meaning was, it is necessary that we should 
first of all determine the signification of the words j-pp and 
The lexicographers, since Michaelis (suppl. p. 1212), are 
unanimously of opinion that the latter denotes a furnace, used 
tor burning lime or melting metals, in distinction from ■yijfl, 
the ordinary oven or stove. But the etymology is so uncertain, 
that this meaning is by no means to be accepted as indisputable 
on the mere authority of a Kimehi. It seems to us far more 
suitable to trace the word to the Arabic (meaning candere , 

urere, incensum esse) , than to ym = pedibus caleavit, subegit } 
oppressit (sc. a metallis et mineribus domandis), which is the deri¬ 
vation preferred by Gesenius . But in that case the etymology 
shows no essential difference between yp vn and yQft. Nor is 
any such difference admitted by the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
( tcdfiivos , caminus ). Kdfuvo 9 is applied to the oven and stove, 
quite as much as to the smelting furnace; to the forge, as well as 
to the domestic hearth, j-pg, (LXX: aWaXrj, Vulg . Cinis), is 
generally rendered soot. Etymologically it means that which can 
be blown away, cinder-dust, faviUa. But the ordinary usage 
has not retained the original distinction, between the ashes which 
have been burned to powder, and the larger cinders (cinis , -^^). 

V •• 

—Starting from the meanings soot and furnace , M. Bwumgarten 
(p. 448), has given an explanation of the ceremony, which is 
certainly very ingenious, and with such premises possibly plau- 
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sible: “As the water of the Nile in the first and second plagues, 
and the dust of the earth in the third, were not elements acci¬ 
dentally fixed upon, the soot of the furnace must have had some 
connexion with the plague to which it gave rise. In the fur¬ 
naces in which metal was prepared, there was concentrated a great 
part of the energy, put forth in connexion with those great build¬ 
ings, on which the Egyptians rested their fame. In the soot of 
these furnaces there was seen the baser, dirtier side of this boasted 
splendour; and when by the hand of Moses the soot brought out 
blisters on the skin of the Egyptians, this was the judgment of 
God upon their pride, as well as upon their magnificent buildings 
at which the Israelites had been compelled to labour.” In addi¬ 
tion, however, to the uncertainly of the etymological basis on 
which this explanation rests, it may still farther be objected that 
the buildings and monuments of the Egyptians were not of 
metal, but of stone; and though metal was used in connexion 
with them, it does not appear to have been sufficiently impor¬ 
tant, for such special reference to be made to it in the ceremony 
* before us.— Havemick , (p. 182), on the other hand, points to the 
custom, which, according to Plutarch (de Is. et Osir, p. 318 ed. 
Hutt.), prevailed among the Egyptians in the very earliest times, 
of scattering the ashes of the sacrifices, especially the human 
sacrifices, as a ceremony of purification. It is true, Herodotus 
(2. 45) denies that human sacrifices ever occurred among the 
Egyptians; but this only proves that they were not offered in his 
day. We give the preference to Havemick'8 explanation, but 
would give it a less limited application. We take ytn-n in its 
most general signification of fire-place . If now we might further 
imagine, that the fire-place referred to here was one set apart for 
burning the sacrificial animals, for the purpose of obtaining their 
purifying ashes, and that Moses could or durst take the ashes 
from such a fire-place, the great significance of the ceremony 
would be placed before us in the clearest light. The ashes, 
which were intended to purify, produced uncleanness; and thus 
it was symbolically declared that the religious purification, pro¬ 
mised by the sacrificial worship of the Egyptians, was nothing 
but defilement. But even supposing that there is no founda¬ 
tion for any of these conjectures, the fact will still remain, that 
ashes in general (on account of their being used in lie), were 
a means of purification (cf. Num. xix.), and therefore that 
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the means of purification here became the cause of defile¬ 
ment. 

(2) . Amidst the great variety of inflammatory eruptions on the 
skin, we do not possess the necessary data for a more particular 
diagnosis of the disease produced by the sixth plague . So much, 
however, is certain, that the climate of Egypt predisposes to such 
diseases in a most extraordinary manner. 

(3) . Though it is not expressly stated, that Israel was exempt 
from this plague, the narrative evidently implies it. And in 
general, there is no reason to doubt that from the fourth plague, 
when the distinction was not only first made between the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, but was so emphatically pointed out as most 
significant, this distinction formed an element in all the miracles, 
which were afterwards performed. 

§ 31. (Ex. ix. 13—x. 29).—The seventh plague* — thunder, 
lightning , and hail —was announced with increased solemnity (1). 
If any of the Egyptians had been sufficiently impressed by what 
had already occurred, to pay attention to the word of Jehovah 
and fear it; sufficient time was given them, after the announce¬ 
ment of the plague, to gather their servants and cattle into their 
houses before it commenced, and thus save them from destruction. 
But whatever men or cattle remained in the field, were smitten 
by the fearful storm of hail. Moreover the spring crop, which 
was nearly ripe, was entirely destroyed. In. the land of Goshen 
alone there was no hail.—Pharaoh again promised every thing; 
but, as soon as the plague ceased at the intercession of Moses, he 
refused to perform any thing. The eighth plague had therefore 
to be announced, the devastation of the country by locusts (2). 
The people of Egypt, who were suffering severely, began now 
to cry to their king, to let Israel go ; lest Egypt should be entirely 
destroyed through his obstinacy. And Pharaoh himself was 
sufficiently alarmed, to know that the words of Moses were not 
empty threats. He seemed even likely to anticipate the threatened 
plague by submission. But he had no sooner given the per¬ 
mission required, from his fear of further judgments from God, 
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than his hardened heart was again steeled against it, and he 
refused to allow any but the men to depart, whilst he retained 
their wives and children and all their cattle, as a guarantee for 
their return. The messengers of Jehovah could not consent to 
this; and the plague immediately commenced. A continuous 
east wind brought such a dense swarm of locusts into the land, 
that the sun was obscured; and when they settled, the whole 
country was covered. The devastation, which they caused, was 
so great, that not a leaf remained upon the trees, nor a blade of 
grass in the fields. The pride of Pharaoh seemed broken now; 
he confessed that he had sinned against Jehovah, and sued for 
mercy. But the west wind, which carried off the locusts, took 
away his hypocritical repentance also. The locusts perished in 
the Red Sea; they were the precursors of Pharaoh with his 
horses and riders. Every one of the plagues had hitherto been 
announced to the king beforehand. This rendered it impossible, 
on the one hand, that he should regard them as anything but 
divine judgments; and on the other hand it gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping the evil, by changing his mind. But hence¬ 
forth this double precaution ceased. Without any announcement, 
however, the king knew whence the plague had come ; and his 
hardness had increased to such an extent, that the rest could 
only be regarded as judgments from which he could not escape. 
Thus the ninth plague broke upon him without preparation, 
viz. such dense darkness (3) for three days, both out of doors 
and in the houses, that they could not see one another. But in 
the houses of the Israelites, it remained perfectly light and clear. 
Pharaoh capitulated again. He said he would allow the men 
to go with their wives and children, but the cattle and sheep 
must be left behind. Moses rejected these conditions, and the 
two parted from each other in great excitement and anger. 

(1). A thunderstorm accompanied by hail is by no means a 
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rare occurrence in Egypt, at least in the Delta; though in the 
usual way it is almost unknown in the more elevated districts. 
Cf Laborde p. 42. It is important to observe the emphatic and 
elaborate manner, in which this plague was announced. There 
must certainly have been some other reason for this, than the fact 
that the present plague fell much more heavily, than any that had 
preceded it. To our mind, a stronger reason is to be found in 
the increasing hardness of Pharaoh's heart. It is in connexion 
with the previous plague (chap. ix. 12), that this hardening is 
first spoken of as an effect produced in Pharaoh by God himself 
(except in the objective announcement which was made to Moses 
at the first). This evidently implies, that a turning-point had been 
reached; and it also explains the reason, that the king was now for 
the first time made aware of the manner, in which his hardness and 
hostility to the will of God were to be made to subserve the glory 
of His name. Although Jehovah might have displayed his 
supremacy over the gods of Egypt, by the plagues that had 
already been inflicted; Pharaoh could still proudly boast, that with 
all his power and with all his efforts, Jehovah had not conquered 
him. Hitherto it had not been the will of Pharaoh, but that of 
Jehovah, which eventually succumbed. This miserable pride and 
defiance on his part were now put before him in their proper 
light; and he was made to learn, that with all his proud self- 
will, he was only serving the purpose and plans of God: “ for 
this have I raised thee up, to show in thee my power, and that 
my name be declared in all the earth” (ver. 16) ; cf ! chap. xi. 9, 
“ Pharaoh shall not hearken to you, that my wonders may be 
multiplied in the land of Egypt.” 

The warning advice (ver. 19), to collect the men and cattle 
out of the fields, and shelter them in their houses from the 
threatened hail, was intended for the benefit of as many of 
Pharaoh's servants and subjects, as had learned to fear the word 
of Jehovah ; and they profited by it (ver. 20). But it was also 
intended for Pharaoh, to whom it was first addressed. And, 
though it is not expressly stated, we may gather with certainty 
from the general tenor of the narrative, that he paid no attention to 
the warning,—another proof that the most marked provisions of 
mercy only increase the hardness of the hardened man. From his 
past experience, the king could not possibly doubt that the threa¬ 
tened punishment would he inflicted ; but his proud and defiant 
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spirit would not let him reap the benefit, which the warning put 
within his reach. 

(2). There has been an incalculable amount of writing on the 
natural history of the locusts in general, and the scriptural re¬ 
ferences to them in particular. Laborde mentions the titles of a 
hundred and seventy-five different works, which he says that he 
consulted and used, in hiscomplete and careful investigation of the 
subject (p. 44 sqq.) ; and yet the catalogue is far from being com¬ 
plete. The fact that the direction taken by a swarm of locusts is 
dependent upon the wind, has been confirmed by the observations 
of travellers a thousand times. And the thorough devastation 
which they are here said to have caused, as well as their even¬ 
tual destruction in the sea, have been frequently witnessed. 
According to the biblical narrative, they were brought by the 
east wind, p|W Even the Septuagint stumbled at this, 

. I T — 

and rendered the words uvefios voto? ( Vulg. ventus urens). This 
rendering has been adopted by Bockart , who is of opinion that 
QVTp must here mean the south wind, as the east wind could 
only have brought the locusts from Arabia, whereas the south 
wind would bring them from Ethiopia, where they are much more 
numerous. Hasselquist endeavours to prove that the locusts 
always take the same direction, viz. from south to north. Eich- 
horn (p. 26) thinks that, as the locusts are invariably driven by 
a blind impulse from south to north, and never turn towards the 
east or west, the swarms must always have come to Egypt from 
Ethiopia, and never from Arabia. And Bohlen (Gen. p. 56) 
makes use of this, as a proof that our author was not acquainted 
with the natural history of Egypt. But Credner (Joel p. 286) 
has brought many witnesses to prove that locusts follow every 
wind, and (p. 288) has also shown that they not only cross over 
narrow straits, such as those of Gibraltar, &c., but that when 
their flight is favoured by the wind, they will pass over seas 
as broad as the Mediterranean itself. But when the wind does 
not favour their flight—when, for example, it rises to a tempest, 
or suddenly drops—the whole swarm will fall immediately into 
the sea. Niebuhr (Beschreib. p. 169) also attests the fact that 
the wind sometimes carries swarms of locusts across the Arabian 
Gulf, even at its broadest part. Of Hengstenberg , Egypt and 
Moses, p. 11 sqq., and Laborde , p. 50 sqq. 

□vp is never used in the Scriptures to denote the south wind , 
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but always means the east wind. It is the more important that 
we should maintain this firmly, since it is probable that in the 
present instance, there was some significance in the direction in 
which they came. They came from the same quarter as the 
Israelites, and they appeared as their champions and allies. But 
if this explanation should be given up as too far-fetched, we 
think that Baumgarten (p. 454) is certainly right in laying 
stress upon the fact, that they were not produced in Egypt itself, 
but came from a distant, foreign land, as a proof that “ the power 
of Jehovah reached beyond the bounds of Egypt, i.e., was every¬ 
where present." 

(3). The three days* darkness is now generally traced to 
the Egyptian Sirocco or Chamsin (< cf. Hengstenberg , Havemick, 
and others). The horrors of this phenomenon are described by 
nearly every traveller. Du Bois Ayme (p. 110) says: “ When 
the Chamsin blows, the sun is of a pale yellow colour ; its light 
is obscured, and the darkness sometimes increases to such an ex¬ 
tent that one might fancy it was the depth of night." According 
to other accounts, the inhabitants of the towns and villages shut 
themselves up in their houses, sometimes in the lowest rooms, or 
even in the cellars, whilst dwellers in the desert take refuge in 
their tents, or in holes which they have dug in the ground. Ro¬ 
binson (i. 288) was in the desert during one Chamsin of short 
duration: “ The wind," he says, “changed suddenly to the south, 
and came upon us with violence and intense heat, until it blew 
a perfect tempest. The atmosphere was filled with fine particles 
of sand, forming a blueish haze ; the sun was scarcely visible, 
his disk exhibiting only a dim and sickly hue, and the glow of 
the wind came upon our faces as from a burning oven. Often 
we could not see ten rods around us, and our eyes, ears, mouths, 
and clothes were filled with sand." Rosenmuller , in his com¬ 
mentary, cites accounts from the middle ages, according to which 
the Chamsin covered Egypt with such dense darkness, that every 
one thought the last day was at hand. Laborde , however, will 
not admit that there is any resemblance between the Chamsin 
and the darkness referred to here: “Ce serait comparer la 
detonation d'un fusil au fracas du tonnerre que dassimiler deux 
extremes de ce genre."—In the scriptural account of this plague, 
there is certainly no intimation of its being in any way connected 
with a scorching wind of this description. Still the phenomena, 
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which accompany the Chamsin, though very different in degree, 
are bo similar in kind, that we are inclined to agree with those 
who regard the Chamsin as its natural basis. It must, however, 
at the same time be acknowledged, that none of the earlier 
plagues were raised so decidedly or to such an extent above their 
natural basis, through the peculiar character imparted by the 
miracle; and that none were so completely dissevered in some 
respects from that basis, as was the case here. In the present 
instance not only was the plague extended and intensified to a 
degree unheard of before, but in many respects it was entirely 
removed from the natural foundation, and passed over into the 
sphere of the pure miracle, in which no known power of nature 
is in any way employed. This is particularly seen in the fact, 
that it continued perfectly light in the houses of the Israelites, 
some of which immediately adjoined those of the Egyptians, 
whilst the Egyptians were unable to escape in any way from the 
darkness, by which they were surrounded. For when it is said 
in the biblical account, that the darkness was so great that they 
could not see one another, and therefore that no one could rise 
up from the place in which he was: the meaning undoubtedly 
is, that even in their houses the ordinary means of procuring 
artificial light were entirely useless. It may also be inferred 
from the express statement, to the effect that no one moved 
from his place during the three days’ darkness, and from the 
nature of the interview which Pharaoh had with Moses, that 
the latter was not sent for till the plague was over. On the 
meaning of this plague Hengstenberg correctly observes, that 
the darkness which covered the Egyptians, and the light which 
the Israelites enjoyed, repreeented the wrath and the mercy of 
God. 


THE PASSOVER. 

§ 32. (Ex. xi. 1—10).—All possibility of further negotiation 
was now, apparently, for ever gone. For Pharaoh had threatened 
Moses with death, if he should dare to let him see him again, 
and Moses had replied with equal wrath, “so let it be, I will 
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never come into thy presence again” (x. 28, 29, xi. 8), And 
yet the promise of Jehovah immediately followed: “I will bring 
one plague more upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards 
he will let you go hence, and not merely let you go, but will 
himself entreat and force you to depart. ” Of the previous plagues 
some’ (viz., the first and second) had come, at a signal from 
Moses, from the beneficent river of Egypt, others (the third and 
fourth) from the fertile soil of the country, and others from the 
pure air, which pervaded the land; all the elements, which were 
at work in Egypt, had been one after another turned into a 
curse. And when that which was peculiarly Egyptian had been 
all exhausted, the countries round about sent their plagues into 
Egypt also; locusts came from the desert of Arabia, and the 
Sirocco with its impenetrable darkness from the Sahara. Yet 
all was apparently in vain. But this had been merely introduc¬ 
tory and preparatory to the last decisive stroke. The tenth plague 
did not rest upon any natural basis, as all the rest had done. 
It was not called forth by either the rod or hand of Moses, nor 
did it proceed from the water, the earth, or the air; but the 
hand of Jehovah himself was stretched forth: “at midnight 
will I go out into the midst of Egypt, and smite all the first¬ 
born in Egypt, both of man and beast (1), and I tottt execute 
judgment against all the gods of the Egyptians (2), I Jehovah 
(xii. 12)—but against the children of Israel not a dog shall 
move his tongue, that ye may learn how that Jehovah doth put 
a difference between Egypt and Israel . ” In the tenth plague 
the idea and intention of all the plagues were embodied and 
fulfilled. It was thought of first (chap. iv. 22, 23), but it was 
necessarily the last to appear. If it had also been the first to 
appear, the fact would not have been so completely and univer¬ 
sally displayed, that Jehovah was the Lord in the midst of the 
land (chap. viii. 22), the Lord over the water, the earth, and 
the air, over gods and men, cattle and plants, and that there was 
VOL. II. t 
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none like him in all the earth (ix. 14). For this purpose it was 
necessary, that there should be many miracles wrought in the 
land of Egypt (xi. 9); and it was also requisite, that they should 
have both sharply defined natural features and an unmistakeably 
miraculous character, in order that freedom of choice might be 
left for faith or unbelief. But the tenth plague bore upon the 
face of it a purely supernatural character, and because it was 
the tenth, i.e. the one which gave a finish and completeness to the 
whole, it exhibited in a clear and unequivocal manner, the design 
of all the plagues from the very commencement; for the last 
furnished the key to the entire series. And inasmuch as Pha¬ 
raoh's resistance was overcome by the tenth plague, although the 
hardness of his heart was complete ; this fact alone was sufficient 
to prove, that the obstinacy of his refusal had only served to 
glorify the name of Jehovah, and that the words of Jehovah 
were fulfilled : “For this cause have I raised thee up, to show in 
thee my power, and that my name may be declared throughout 
all the earth” (ix. 16). 

(1). On the importance of the first-born, Hofmann says (Weis- 
sagung und Erfiillung i. 122): “ The first-born opens the mothers 
womb, and thus renders all succeeding births possible; and hence 
the power, which deprived all the first-born of life, was also a 
proof of ability to control the future history of the existing 
generation, and the perpetuation of its life by means of posterity. 
The same power, which punished the existing generation, could 
also have annihilated all its prospects for the future.” We 
cannot possibly comprehend, how this acute writer can have hit 
upon so mistaken an explanation. The notion, with which he 
starts, that the first birth renders all succeeding births possible, 
is completely wrong. No doubt the predicate, “ that which openeth 
the womb,” implies a precedence on the part of the first-born 
over the rest. But assuredly no Israelite ever explained this as 
meaning, that the first-begotten alone as such possessed the power 
“to open the womb,” and that the possibility of any subsequent 
births depended entirely upon him. But the rest of Hofmanns 
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remarks are at variance with this fundamental thought. The 
first-born, on whom the plague fell, were already born, they had 
already opened the way for further births. How then could their 
death appear to threaten the prospect of other births ? The real 
importance of the first-born may be thus explained: the first-born 
naturally enjoyed both precedence and pre-eminence over the 
rest, he was the firstling of his father's strength (G-en. xlix. 3), 
the first-fruit of his mother. As the first-born, he stood at the 
head of the others, and was destined to be the chief of whatever 
family might be formed by the succeeding births. As he stood 
at the head of the whole, he represented the entire nation of the 
Egyptians. Hence the power, which slew all the first-born in 
Egypt, was exhibited as a power, which could slay all, that were 
born then, and, in the slaughter of the whole of the first-born, 
the entire body of the people were ideally slain. 

(2). The question arises in connexion with chap. xii. 12: how 
could the death of all the first-born, of both man and beast, be 
regarded as a judgment upon all the gods of Egypt f One might 
be inclined to think, that the previous signs and wonders could 
have been much more correctly described as a victory over all 
the gods of Egypt, and a judgment upon them, than the tenth 
plague, which was not nearly so closely connected with the ob¬ 
jects which the Egyptians worshipped as gods. But the fact, 
that this plague was intended as a judgment upon the gods of 
Egypt in a more eminent degree than any of the rest, is evident 
from the repetition of this same view in Num. xxxiii. 4: “ the 
Egyptians buried all their first-born, for upon their gods also 
Jehovah executed judgment.*' And here we may clearly see, in 
what relation the death of all the first-born stood to the gods of 
Egypt. The gods of Egypt, as the passage before us clearly 
shows, were among those who were smitten by this plague. 
And we agree with J. D. Michadis (Anmerkungen fur Un- 
gelehrte iii. 35) in the opinion, that reference is made to the 
animal-worship of Egypt (cf J . C. Prichard , Egyptian mytho¬ 
logy). A large number of animals were regarded by the Egyp¬ 
tians as sacred, probably because they looked upon them as 
incarnations of the deity. If any of these animals were found 
dead, there was lamentation and mourning on every hand. It 
was a capital offence to slay or injure them. A few specimens 
of them were kept in the temples, and were objects of public 
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worship. Such was the importance generally attached to pri¬ 
mogeniture in the whole of the ancient world, that it is very pro¬ 
bable that the first-born were most frequently, if not invariably, 
chosen for that purpose. Fancy, then, what an effect must have 
been produced, what alarm it must have caused, what unbounded 
lamentation there must have been, if all the sacred animals in 
the temples, and thousands of them outside the temples, were 
struck dead in one night . Such an occurrence would be truly 
a judgment on the gods of Egypt; and for Egyptians at least, a 
judgment of a more fearful character, and one more calculated 
to produce despair, could not possibly have occurred. But the 
expression contained in chap. xii. 12 must not be restricted to 
this. The strong emphasis laid upon the fact, that judgment 
was to be executed upon all the gods of Egypt, when taken in 
connexion with the announcement so constantly made, that this 
plague would fall upon all the first-born of men and cattle, leads 
to the conclusion that men were also reckoned among the gods, 
who were to be slain. Our thoughts are naturally directed first 
of all to Pharaoh; not, however, in the sense in which the 
princes of the earth are described as gods, but rather in that 
sense in which, as the vain-glorious inscriptions on the monu¬ 
ments prove, the Egyptian kings prided themselves upon being 
sons of the gods, or incarnations of the deities. This explana¬ 
tion derives all the more weight from the fact, that during the 
whole of the negotiations with Moses, Pharaoh takes an inde¬ 
pendent stand in opposition to Jehovah. Moreover, the circum¬ 
stance, that it was not merely the first-born of the god-king 
Pharaoh and of the sacred animals, that were slain, but all the 
first-born of man and beast, from the son of Pharaoh, who sat 
upon his throne, to the son of the slave-woman, that stood be¬ 
hind the mill, from the Apis, that was kept in the temple, and 
worshipped as a god, to the most common and unclean of the 
beasts, was the most humiliating part of the whole to the gods 
of Egypt, for it was a practical declaration of the absolute equality 
of both of them. In contrast with the great significance of the 
announcement, when thus explained, we notice the interpretation 
given by the Jewish expositors, who institute a comparison be¬ 
tween this plague and the miracle wrought on the image of 
Dagon in the temple at Ashdod (1 Sam. v.): an interpretation 
which must be rejected as without foundation, and thoroughly 
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indefensible. Thus, for example, Jonathan paraphrases the pas¬ 
sage as follows: “In omnia idola Aegyptiorum edam quatuor 
judicial idola fusa colliquescent, lapidea concidentur, testacea 
confnngentur, lignea in cinerem redigentur, ut cognoscant 
Aegyptii me esse Dominiim." 

§ 33. But certain important preparations were required, be¬ 
fore this last decisive blow could be struck. As one of the 
leading features of this plague it is stated in chap. xi. 7: “ Ye 
shall learn how that Jehovah doth put a difference between 
Egypt and Israel” The separation of Israel was the funda¬ 
mental idea of the ancient covenant, the basis of its history. 
What, then, were the conditions and pre-requisites of this separa¬ 
tion ? They are to be found in the first stages of the history of 
Israel: on the one hand the call of Abraham, the creation of 
his seed from an unfruitful body, and the appointment of this 
seed to bring salvation to the world ; and on the other hand, the 
self-surrender and self-dedication of Israel to the purposes of 
Jehovah in faith and obedience to his will and guidance. But 
nearly four hundred years had passed since then, and during 
that time the natural side of Israel's character, that in which 
every other nation perfectly resembled it, had been almost ex¬ 
clusively developed and in active operation. In consequence of 
this, the other side of its character, by which it was distinguished 
from other nations, had retreated so far into the background, 
and in the process of development had been so completely left 
behind, that it was necessary to renew both the election and the 
covenant. Moreover, Israel in the meantime had entered upon 
a new stage; it had passed from the family to the nation, and 
the covenant made with the family had to be transferred to the 
nation into which it had grown. The covenant with the fathers 
was, no doubt, in existence still; for Jehovah still continued 
to be the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob (ii. 24), and 
Israel still bore the sign of this covenant in his flesh (xii. 48) : 
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but the covenant itself had been in abeyance for four hundred 
years ; it had not made the least advance during all that period ; 
and in the sphere of life and motion, stagnation is equivalent to 
retrogression. The covenant, therefore, required to be resusci¬ 
tated, enlivened, and set forth, and also to be confirmed and 
transferred to the nation, which now occupied the place of the 
family.—Moses had already been informed that this was to take 
place on Horeb, the Mount of God, (iii. 12) : and for this very 
purpose Pharaoh was to be compelled to let the people go into 
the desert, that they might celebrate a festival to Jehovah. 
Hence, it was in Horeb, first of all, that the renewed and perfect 
seal of separation from the nations, the stamp, which henceforth 
distinguished it from all others, was impressed upon Israel 
But the obduracy of Pharaoh, the hostility of his people to 
the nation, which Jehovah had begotten from the seed of Abra¬ 
ham to be his first-born son (chap. iv. 22), and the consequent 
necessity for executing judgment upon Pharaoh and his nation, 
had already shown the nature of that distinction which God was 
about to make between Egypt and Israel (chap. xi. 7). There 
had been a marked difference ever since the fourth plague 
(chap. viii. 22) ; but now at the tenth and concluding plague, 
it was to be practically demonstrated in a manner unparalleled 
before. The earlier plagues were chiefly intended to alarm 
and call to repentance ; the tenth, on the other hand, was 
a pure act of judgment (chap. xii. 12). The fact that Israel 
was Abraham's seed, was sufficient protection from the former; 
but this no longer sufficed to defend them from the latter. 
Jehovah was now preparing to pass in judicial majesty through 
the land of Egypt. But judgment requires stern and impartial 
justice, fettered by no considerations, and admitting of no ex¬ 
ceptions ; and it is right that judgment should begin at God's 
own house (1 Pet. iv. 17). If, then, there was something un¬ 
godly in Israel itself; if the seal of its election and separation 
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was obliterated ; if its sanctification was imperfect and faulty; if 
its natural character was stronger than that imparted by grace: 
the judicial majesty of God could not pass over Israel, although 
it was Abraham's seed, but his judgment would surely fall upon 
the Israelites as well as the Egyptians. Nevertheless Israel was 
to be saved. It was necessary, however, that before the judicial 
wrath of Jehovah burst forth, the Israelites should be prepared 
by grace, or they would be unable to escape the judgment; 
their sins must be expiated, all ground for the wrath of God 
must be removed, and their fellowship with God must be renewed 
and fortified. This was accomplished by the institution of the 
Passover. The feast of the passover was a precursor of that 
festival, which the nation was about to celebrate in the desert in 
honour of its God; the paschal sacrifice was an anticipation of 
the sacrifice about to be offered on the Mount of God in Horeb, 
a preliminary demonstration of its power and its effects, a 
guarantee for the future. 

§ 34 (Ex. xii. 1—28).—The period fixed for the last plague 
that was to fall upon the Egyptians, and for the celebration of 
the passover (1) by the Israelites, was the fourteenth day of the 
month of green ears ; but as early as the tenth , the father of every 
household was to select a lamb without blemish, and to keep it 
till the fourteenth day of the month (2), when it was to be slain 
between the evenings (3). The lintel of the door and the two 
posts were then to be marked with its blood; in order that, when 
Jehovah passed through the land of Egypt, to slay all the first¬ 
born, he might pass over the houses of the Israelites, and not 
suffer the destroyer to enter them (4). The lamb was then to 
be roasted without breaking a bone , and to be eaten with bitter 
herbs. Whatever might remain was to be burned. The bread 
eaten at this meal was to be unleavened . Moreover they were to 
eat it, like persons in a hurry to depart , with a staff in their 
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hand, with their loins girded , and with their shoes on their feet 
(5). To commemorate the important design and grand results 
of this festival, their descendants were ordered to repeat it every 
year, and to keep it as a seven days' feast, neither eating leavened 
bread nor suffering any to be found in their houses, for seven 
days after they had partaken of the Paschal lamb. Foreigners, 
and servants who were not of Israelitish descent, were prohibited 
from taking part in the Paschal meal, unless they had been pre¬ 
viously incorporated in the community by circumcision. The 
heads of families were required to instruct their children at an 
early age, as to the meaning of this solemn ceremony. Moreover 
this month was to be henceforth regarded as the first month of the 
year, because it was the period of Israel's redemption, and formed 
a fresh commencement to Israel’s history. When Moses made 
this announcement to the people, they bowed and worshipped, 
and did as Jehovah had commanded. 

N.B.— It does not form part of our plan, to enter at present 
into a full examination of all the directions contained in the 
law for the observance of the passover, or of every typical and 
symbolical meaning which can be discovered in that institution. 
As we propose discussing the Mosaic legislation (including the 
rites and ceremonies of worship), not according to its gradual 
promulgation, extension, and completion, but in its systematic 
form as an organized whole, the only features to which we shall 
now refer, are those which are necessary for the elucidation of 
this portion of the history of Israel. See the elaborate treatise 
of Bochart de agno Paschali (Hieroz . i 628—703, RosenmuUers 
edition.) 

(1). The solemn festival which immediately preceded the 
Exodus, is described as rtJPpS HDD ( xii - H)> rfin^ npS-Tnt 
(xii. 27), and nDBSl rQt (xxxiv. 25). In chap. xii. 27 the 
derivation of the word nDQ (Aramaean Nnps > LXX. irda\a-, 
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Vulg. Phase, transitus) is thus explained, Jehovah “ passed 
over (nos) the bouses of the children of Israel, when he smote 

- T 

the Egyptians.” nDQ means to step or leap over anything . 
This leads to the notion of sparing , exempting; for he who 
steps over a tiling, instead of treading upon it and crushing it, 
spares and exempts it. Hence, Onkelos has not hesitated to 
substitute (misericordia) for piDQ- 

T - V 

The phrase nDD“TQt necessarily leads us, to regard 

the slaying of the Paschal lamb as a sacrificial act , and the 
eating of it as a sacrificial meal . And the fact, that the Pas¬ 
chal meal was considered (on scriptural authority, 1 Cor. v. 7) 
to be a type of the Lord's supper, led the theologians of the 
Catholic Church to seize with avidity upon the sacrificial dignity 
of the Paschal lamb, as a confirmation of their unscriptural 
theory of the repetition of the sacrifice of Christ whenever the 
Lord's Supper is celebrated, since it was not merely the first meal, 
but the first sacrifice, which was repeated at every subsequent 
celebration of the passover. Now, instead of contenting them¬ 
selves with the reply, that the necessity for a repetition of the 
Paschal sacrifice, whenever the passover was celebrated, arose 
from the typical character, t.e., from the insufficiency of the Old 
Testament sacrifices, and that a repetition of the sacrifice of Christ 
is inadmissible on account of its absolute and perpetual validity 
(Heb. vii. 27, ix. 28), the earlier Protestant theologians (Chem¬ 
nitz , Gerhard , Calovius,Dorschnus y Varenius , Quenstddt } Carpzov } 
and others), in order that they might take away every possible 
foundation from the catholic theory, denied in toto the sacrificial 
worth of the passover, and would only allow that it was a sac- 
ramentum not a sacrificium. There were, however, several of 
the earlier theologians (e.g ., Hacspan , Dannhauer , Bochart , 
Vitringa , and others), who were impartial enough to admit the 
opposite. Among the more modern Protestant theologians, 
Hofmann is the only one, so far as we are aw r are, who has 
reproduced the denial of its sacrificial character (Weissagung 
und Erfiillung i. 123, and Schriftbeweis ii. 1, p. 177 seq.). 
Even M. Baumgarten differs from him in this respect (i. 1, p. 
467). 

So much must undoubtedly be admitted, that the name j-qT i® 

— Y 

not sufficient of itself to prove that the passover possessed a 
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sacrificial character; but this is incontrovertibly proved by the 
apposition rnPP^ : a slaying for Jehovah cannot possibly be 
anything but a sacrifice. This is quite as convincingly demon¬ 
strated, by what is related of the blood of the slaughtered lamb. 
For, if the door-posts of the Israelites had to be sprinkled with 
this blood, in order that the judicial wrath of God might not 
smite them with the Egyptians; and if Jehovah spared their 
houses solely because they were marked with the blood : the only 
inference that can be drawn is that the blood was regarded as 
possessing an expiatory virtue, by which their sins were covered 
and atoned for, though otherwise they would have exposed them 
to the wrath of God. It cannot be disputed, however, that the 
blood of a sacrifice alone possessed this expiatory virtue. Nor 
can it be denied that, on subsequent occasions, when the passover 
was celebrated as a commemorative festival and a renewal of 
the deliverance of Israel, it possessed a sacrificial character. In 
Num. ix. 7 the Paschal lamb is expressly called a sacrifice 
(p-p) ; it was slain in a holy place (Deut. xvi. 5 sqq.) ; its blood 
was sprinkled on the altar; and the fat was burnt upon the altar 
(2 Chr. xxx. 16, 17, xxxv. 11, 12). It is always referred to as 
a sacrifice in Jewish tradition ; Philo and Josephus call it dupa 
and 6vaia , and the apostle Paul uses the verb 6veiv with refer¬ 
ence to it (1 Cor. v. 7). 

The advocates of the opposite view appeal, with some show 
of reason, to the fact that all the usual characteristics of a sacri¬ 
fice, particularly the imposition of hands, the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar, and the burning of certain portions of 
flesh at the altar, were omitted from the first passover, whilst 
several directions were given, to which there is not the slightest 
analogy in any of the true sacrifices. But the latter circum¬ 
stance merely proves, that the paschal sacrifice was not sub¬ 
ordinate to the other kinds of sacrifice, but co-ordinate with 
them, and formed an independent and peculiar class. The 
paschal sacrifice was just as much a distinct kind of Shelamim , 
as the sacrifice offered on the great day of atonement was a 
distinct kind of sin-offering. The former , again, might be 
sufficiently explained from the fact that the Mosaic law of 
sacrifice, on which the argument is founded, was not yet pro¬ 
mulgated ; but it must also be remembered that the condition of 
the Israelites in Egypt did not allow of the full and practical 
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development of the sacrificial character of the passover (vid . e.g 
chap. viii. 26). As soon, however, as the impediments were 
removed, and the law of sacrifice was issued, the sacrifice of the 
passover was assimilated to the general character common to the 
rest of the sacrifices, so far, that is, as its distinctive and peculiar 
character would allow. Thus, for example, Moses commanded 
that the Paschal lamb should be slain at the sanctuary (Deut. 
xvi. 2, 5, 6, cf. Ex. xxiii. 17). Again, we discover from 2 Chr. 
xxx. 16, xxxv. 11, that the blood of the Paschal lamb was 
sprinkled upon the altar, and from 2 Chr. xxxv. 12, that certain 
portions of the paschal sacrifice were placed (as u P on the 
altar and burned. In this it resembled other sacrifices (espe¬ 
cially the Shelamim , to which it was most nearly allied). 1 Since, 
then, we find that in these two respects the passover was assimi¬ 
lated to the general idea of sacrifice, we may safely assume that 
the third essential characteristic of that idea, viz. the imposition 
of hands, was also included. The imposition of hands is treated 
in the law of sacrifice as something so essential that it durst not 
be omitted in the case of any sacrifice; but for that very reason 
it was so much a matter of course, that it was necessarily pre¬ 
supposed even where it was not expressly prescribed. Thus, for 
example, in the case of the not less peculiar sacrifice on the 
great day of atonement, no mention is made of the imposition of 
the hand, although it undoubtedly took place (vid. my Mos. 
Opfer., Mitau 1842, p. 296). 

(2). The Paschal lamb (in cases of necessity a goat might be 
taken, ver. 5) was to be killed on the fourteenth of the month 
A bib, the earing month, which was afterwards called Nisan , 
but it was to be selected on the tenth of the month. We look 
in vain to the greater number of commentators for any explana¬ 
tion of this singular appointment. 0. v. Gerlach says that this 

i We are compelled by the context to interpret the word in 2 Chr. 

xxxv. 12, not as denoting a burnt-offering, in the strict sense of the term, 
but as a comprehensive word, referring to those portions of the paschal lambs 
which were set apart to be burned; for, in the whole section, there is not, 
and cannot be, any reference (vers. 10—19) to actual burnt-offerings (which 
were never slain and offered at the same time as the Paschal lambs). Cf. 
Chr. B. Michadis, Annott. in hagiogr. iii. 990: “ Ver. 12, •' 

Deinde amoverunt holocaustum , i.e. hoc loco: eas partes paschalium victi- 
marum, quae adolebantur et igne comburebantur, ut erant adeps, eaedemque 
prosiciae, quae sacrorum Balutarium erant. Lev. iii. 9,10,11.” 
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precept had reference to Egypt alone (? ?), where the coming 
judgments and the hurry of their departure left no time for a 
later choice (!!). As if this selection was so tedious an affair, 
and occupied so much time, that it would have been impossible 
to find an opportunity during four whole days! M. Baumgar - 
ten contents himself with rejecting Hofmanns interpretation as 
inadmissible, without attempting to suggest a better. Hofmann 
(Weissagung und Erfullung i. 123) says, that the lamb had to 
be selected as many days before it was slain, as there had been 
(generations) 6ince Israel was brought to Egypt to grow 
into a nation. For four days the people were to be reminded of 
the approaching deliverance, by the sight of the lamb which had 
been selected. Baumgarten is of opinion, that this explanation 
is overthrown by the fact that, according to the Hebrew mode of 
reckoning, from the 10th to the 14th, would not be four days but 
five. But this objection is founded upon a misapprehension. 
It is certainly true that, according to the Jewish mode of reckon¬ 
ing, Christ is said to have lain in the grave for three days, but 
this was an inaccurate expression, borrowed from the current 
phraseology ; it would have been more exact to say that he lay 
in the grave upon three days , or that he rose on the third day. 
If the selection took place on the tenth of Nisan, at about the 
same time of the day as that on which it was slain, on the 14th, 
the interval would be according to every mode of reckoning not 
five days, but four. But if the time at which it was slain (“ be¬ 
tween evenings'’) is to be regarded as denoting the beginning 
of the 15th, it might undoubtedly be said that it was killed on 
the fifth day after the selection was made. But even the latter 
would square with Hofmann's explanation; in fact, on any other 
supposition, the harmony between the symbol and the thing 
signified would not be complete, for at the time of the Exodus 
Israel had actually entered upon the fifth (century) of its 
sojourn in Egypt. We feel no hesitation, therefore, in adopting 
Hofmann's interpretation; at the same time we cannot omit to 
mention that Hofmann himself is not consistent, as this expla¬ 
nation of Ex. xii. 3 is clearly at variance with that which he 
has given of Gen. xv. 9 (i. 98). I must also retract the opinion 
which I have previously expressed (at vol. i. § 56. 5) with refer¬ 
ence to Gen. xv. 9, and adopt Baumgarten's exposition which I 
have quoted there. 
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(3). The expression Qvnyn pS> i e - between the two even¬ 
ings , has been explained in various ways. The Caraites and 
Samaritans suppose it to refer to the period between the disap¬ 
pearance of the sun below the horizon and the time when it is 
quite dark, i.e. from six o'clock till about half-past seven. Thus 
the first evening begins with the disappearance of the sun, the 
second with the cessation of day-light. Aben-Ezra gives the 
same explanation. The Pharisees in the days of Josephus 
(bell jud. 6. 9. § 3) and the Talmudists supposed the first 
evening to be the afternoon from the time when the sun began 
to go down, the second commencing when it actually set; Ben- 
haarbayim (between the evenings) would therefore be from 
three o'clock till six. Jar chi and Kimchi interpret the expres¬ 
sion as referring to the hour immediately before sunset and that 
immediately after, that is from five till seven. Hitzig (Ostern 
und Pfingsten, p. 16 seq.) arrives at the same conclusion. He 
regards the expression as denoting the indifferent boundary line 
between the 14th and 15th Nisan ; and as the slaying and prepa¬ 
ration of the lamb cannot have been the work of a moment, he 
supposes the boundary line to have been moved backwards or for¬ 
wards, as occasion required. Thus, in contradiction to his own 
theory, he changes a point of time into a space of time. Of 
these different explanations the first is the only admissible one, 
as the following passages sufficiently prove: (1) Ex. xvi. 12, 13, 
where “ between the two evenings" and “ in the evening" are 
used as synonymous terms. (2) Deut. xvi. 4, where the lamb is 
said to have been killed in the evening ; for the evening cannot 
possibly begin before sunset, (“ evening" is the general term; “ be¬ 
tween the evenings" the more particular definition) ; (3) Deut. xvi. 
6, where the passover is ordered to be slain “ in the evening as 
soon as the sun goes down;" (4) Ex. xii. 6, 8,10, from which we 
learn that the lamb, which had been slain between the evenings, 
was eaten the same night , and that none of it was left till the 
morning, for here the time called ben-haarbayim is evidently 
reckoned as a part of the night in the more general sense of the 
word ; and (5) the occurrence of a similar phrase in Arabic (cfi 
Oesenius thes. p. 1065).—The custom of the Pharisees is 
apparently at variance with Ex. xii. 6 (compared with Lev. 
xxiii. 5, “ on the fourteenth day of the first month at even is the 
Lord's passover"), for if the lamb was not slain till after sunset, 
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strictly speaking it was killed on the 15th of Nasan, and not on 
the 14th. But all that we learn from a comparison of this verse 
with Ex. xii. is that, agreeably to its natural character, the first 
evening (i.e., the time of evening twilight), could be regarded as 
either the termination of one day, or the commencement of 
another. All that we have to determine, then, is simply the 
point of view from which the historian was looking. If he 
started from the 14th of Nisan, up to which day the lamb was to 
be kept apart and preserved, and on which the immediate pre¬ 
parations for slaying it were to be made, ben-haarbayim would 
pass for the termination of the 14th ; but if he took his stand at the 
15th of Nisan, the first day of the feast, the time of slaying the 
lamb would then appear to him to be the commencement of the 
15th. Thus there is no irreconcileable discrepancy in the fact, that 
in Ex. xii. 18 we find a command, that unfermented bread should 
be eaten for seven days, from the fourteenth day of the month 
at even until the one and twentieth day of the month at even ; 
whereas in Lev. xxiii. 6, we read “ from the fifteenth ye are to eat 
unleavened bread for seven days.”—See the thorough examination 
of this question in J. v. Gumpach's alttestl. Studien, Heidelberg 
1852 p. 224—237. 

(4). The law of sacrifice had not yet been made known ; the 
common sanctuary was not yet erected ; and the sacrifices of Israel 
were an abomination to the Egyptians (chap. viii. 26). Hence 
we cannot expect to find the Israelites observing any of the 
general laws of sacrifice, which were promulgated afterwards. 
It was necessary that the sacrificial act should be performed in 
private houses; the dwelling of each family served as “ the taber¬ 
nacle of the congregation,” and the door-posts as the altar on 
which the blood was sprinkled. Jacob’s one family had grown 
into a number of families; and these families were still living 
side by side, without being organised into the unity of a nation. 
No single sacrifice could be offered for the community, because 
Israel had no existence as a community yet; nor could the Israel¬ 
ites assemble to offer sacrifice at a common sanctuary, for no 
such sanctuary had yet been provided. If Israel was to be re¬ 
conciled as a whole, that it might escape the coming judgment; 
it was necessary that each of the separate family-groups, into 
which it was divided, should offer for itself the atoning sacri¬ 
fice, and protect itself from the wrath of the judge with the 
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atoning blood of the victim. When this atoning blood had 
been smeared upon the lintel and door-posts, the whole house 
was protected and everything in it; for the entrance represented 
the entire house. There is something insipid in the remark that 
“ the houses of the Israelites had to be marked with the blood, in 
order that the destroying angel might be able to distinguish 
them from the houses of the Egyptians.” At the same time it is 
a perversion of the whole meaning, to say with Bochart and 
Bohr (ii. 634) : Itaque hoc signum Deo non datur sed Hebraeis , 
ut eo confirmati de liberatione certi sint. Baumgarten , on the 
other hand, correctly observes : “ the sign is properly for him, 
who sees it and judges accordingly ; now the blood was seen by 
Jehovah, as he liimself said, and not by the Israelites who were 
sitting in the houses. And it was just because the blood availed 
as a sign for Jehovah, that it furnished Israel with a firm ground 
of confidence.” Israel stood in need of reconciliation, because it 
could not continue in its sin when judgment had begun. But 
God was about to spare and deliver Israel, for the sake of its faith 
and its future destiny, and therefore he imparted an expiatory 
virtue to the blood of the sacrifice which was slain by the 
Israelites. They were to make this their own by faith, and, as 
a proof that they had done so, to mark their houses with the 
atoning blood. To disregard this precept would have been to 
despise and reject the mercy of God. 

Baumgarten and v. Gerlach assign a most remarkable reason 
for the fact that it was the lintel and not the threshold of the 
door, which was to be marked with the blood, viz., that the des¬ 
troying angel came from above and not from beneath. The true 
reason most probably was, that a threshold is not a part of the 
door, but is merely the basis on which it rests. A threshold is 
not absolutely required in a representation of a house-door, but 
the two posts and the lintel are indispensable. Bahr is much 
nearer the mark, when he refers (ii. 633) to Deut. vi. 9, where 
the lintel of the door is mentioned as being just that part of the 
house, which is most certain to attract the notice of any one 
entering or passing by, and which was therefore the most suit¬ 
able place for inscriptions.— Gerlach is of opinion that the Jewish 
notion, that the marking of the door-post was only intended to 
apply to the first passover in Egypt, is evidently at variance with 
the words of the institution at vers. 24, 25. We cannot sub- 
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scribe to this opinion. We cannot separate vers. 24 and 25 
from their context in vers. 26, 27. The latter show that the 
command contained in vers. 24, 25 (to observe it as an ordi¬ 
nance for ever, and even to perpetuate the observance in the 
promise 1 , land) referred generally to the whole feast of the pass- 
over, and was not restricted to the marking of the door-posts, 
as it would appear to have been if we merely connect it with ver. 
23. Again, from the hurried nature of the first passover it ne¬ 
cessarily followed, that certain important modifications were re¬ 
quired on the subsequent organization of the community and its 
worship. But Moses had not yet received any commission to in¬ 
form the people that such modifications would be necessary, nor 
was there any reason why he should do so; much less was it requi¬ 
site that they should be fully described. In part they were left 
over for further legislation; in part they followed as a matter of 
course. There were two reasons for marking the door-posts on 
this occasion. (1) It was necessary that the blood, which was 
intended as an expiation, should be applied; in order that its 
expiatory virtue might take effect. Now there was no altar at 
command for the purpose; but on the other hand the house door 
(and with it the house) was regarded in the light of an altar. 
This reason ceased after the giving of the law, and the outer 
court of the tabernacle was appointed as the place where the 
passover should be slain and offered (Ex. xxiii. 17 ; Deut. xvi. 
2, 5, seq. cf. 2 Chr. xxx. 16, 17; xxxv. 11,12). (2) The door 
posts had to be marked, because the destroyer was about to pass 
through the land to slay. But this reason had no force on any 
subsequent occasion. Nor can it be replied to this, that the 
festival was afterwards observed as a feast of commemoration , 
and that the door had still to be marked with the blood of the 
Paschal lamb, to remind them of the way in which their houses 
had formerly been passed over by the destroyer. For the pass- 
over was not merely a feast of commemoration, it was also de¬ 
signed to represent and renew that redemption and sanctifica¬ 
tion, whose historical foundation it served to recal. Now, the 
ceremony in question had no meaning after the first festival; for 
it was only then, that the destroying angel was about to pass 
through the land. The door was marked with the atoning blood, 
in order that the destroyer might pass over. It would therefore 
have been a desecration of the sacred blood, if it had been 
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applied in the same manner, because the destroyer had once 
passed by ; this would have been to change a most significant 
means of deliverance into a very insignificant sign of deliver¬ 
ance. 

(5). The Paschal meal had the same design as every other 
sacrificial meal, viz. to represent the fellowship with God, which 
was to be established, as the result of the atoning sacrifice (vid. 
my Mosaisches Opfer, p. 102 sqq.) “ For the death of the lamb 
not only averted death, but originated a new life, and this new 
life was in the eating of the flesh" (Baumgarten). Hofmann , 
who denies that there was anything sacrificial in the passover, 
cannot of course admit that the Paschal meal was sacrificial. 
The only end which, in his opinion, it was designed to answer, 
was to give (physical) strength for the coming journey (p. 122, 
123). But is it possible that these arrangements, the sym¬ 
bolical character of which is emphatically shown in so many 
important details, meant nothing more than: “ eat as much as 
you can to-night, that you may be able to sustain the fatigue of 
your journey to-morrow morning ” ? Can we imagine the law¬ 
giver looking upon a meal, which was only intended to impart 
physical strength, as of such great importance, that he made its 
annual celebration the first and most solemn of all the national 
festivals? It is true that Hofmann does not use the word 
“ physicalbut we do not think that we have misrepresented 
him, by giving such an interpretation to his words. In fact, 
this necessarily follows from his denial of the sacrificial meaning 
of the passover. For if the physical strength imparted by this 
meal was the symbol and source of a corresponding spiritual 
strength, we do not see how it could become possessed of this 
character, except as the result of the sacrificial idea attached to 
the lamb, which was eaten at the meal. 

A number of peculiar instructions were given with reference 
to the preparation and enjoyment of the meal, the symbolical 
character of which it is impossible to deny. (1). The lamb was 
to be roasted over the fire, and not boiled (ver. 9). The usual 
explanation of this arrangement is, that such a mode of preparing 
the food was most in accordance with the hurried nature of the 
whole affair. Hofmann (i. 123) and Bahr (ii. 636) both adopt 
this explanation. The former also adds: “ the objection offered 
by Spencer (ed. Pfaff. p. 307), that it would not have taken 
VOL. II. u 
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longer to boil the meat than to roast it, if the vessels had been 
all made ready beforehand, contains its own refutation in the 
inappropriate condition and supposition." But why so inappro¬ 
priate ? Had not the Israelites four whole days for making 
these outward and unimportant preparations? Undoubtedly 
the Paschal meal had a compulsory and hurried character. But 
it was only the meal, and not the preparations ; for the latter 
were spread over four days. If it was not inappropriate, that the 
lamb itself should be selected and placed in readiness four days 
before it was used, why should it be so inappropriate that the 
vessels for boiling it (if boiling had been admissible on other 
grounds), should be made ready a few hours or rather minutes 
before (for this is all that would have been required) ? But 
must not the preparations for roasting on a spit, which was an 
unusual process, have really occupied more time, than would have 
been required to prepare the boiling apparatus which was in 
constant use ? In whatever light we regard this explanation, it 
appears to us to be thoroughly inadmissible. 

A second injunction was that not a bone of the lamb should 
be broken (ver. 46). Of course this did not mean, that it was 
not to be cut up for the purpose of eating, but for the purpose 
of roasting. The lamb was to be put upon the table whole. 
The unity, of which the undivided lamb was a representation, 
was communicated in a certain sense to those who ate of it. 
Whilst eating of the one perfect lamb, as of a provision made 
by God, eaten at the table of God, by intimate associates of God, 
they were thereby linked together as one body, being all par¬ 
takers of equal fellowship with God (consult especially 1 Cor. x. 
17). For this reason, as far as possible, the head, the thighs , 
and the entrails (ver. 9), were all to be eaten. It was also 
strictly commanded, that whatever was left should be burned the 
next morning, and not laid by for another meal. For if any 
portion had been eaten at another meal, this would have de¬ 
stroyed the idea of unity and completeness quite as much, as if 
only half the lamb had been Cooked. “ It would then have 
fallen into the series of ordinary meals, and this would have 
detracted from the holiness of that which was eaten" (Baum - 
garten), It was evidently on the same ground, that the further 
direction was given, that no part of it should be carried across 
the street from one house to another (ver. 46). It was an act 
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of expediency, that whatever was left should be burned , but this 
did not destroy the idea of unity. By being committed to the 
fire, it was safely preserved from any profane or common use, 
and was given back, as it were, to God in the fire. 

The third injunction had reference to the other accompani¬ 
ments, viz., bitter herbs and unleavened bread (ver. 8). The 
bitters (qv^^), with which the lamb was to be eaten (LXX.: iirl 

TritcpiScov, Vulgate , cum lactucis agrestibus ; Luther , mit bittern 
Salsen), were undoubtedly bitter herbs . They referred to the 
bitterness of the Egyptian oppression, of which it is said in chap, 
i. 14, that “they (the Egyptians) made their lives bitter” (wwO* 
There are other passages also, in which bitter food and drink are 
figuratively employed to represent suffering and distress, Ps. 
lxix. 21 ; Jer. viii. 14 ( Bahr ). But firmly as we adhere to this 
explanation, we cannot overlook the fact, that bitter accompani¬ 
ments might also be regarded as a spice, by which a stronger 
and more agreeable flavour was communicated to the food. The 
sweet flesh of the roasted lamb was to be made more savoury by 
the bitter vegetables, for their bitterness would be lost in the 
sweetness of the meat, and supply to the latter its appropriate 
condiment. And what the bitter spice was to the sweet meat, 
the recollection of their oppression in Egypt was to be to their 
deliverance from bondage. But the recollection of their op¬ 
pression was not ail that was contemplated. As the sweet and 
the bitter relieved each other, the one supplying what the other 
wanted, so were the sufferings in Egypt and the deliverance from 
bondage intimately and essentially connected together ; for the 
latter could never have taken place without the former, and it 
was the consciousness of this which gave to the memorial its 
sacred worth. The words of the apostle are applicable here, 
“ No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous, nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness to them which are exercised thereby” (Heb. 
xii. 11). 

A similar meaning has also been attributed to the direction, to 
eat only unleavened bread at the meal In support of this ex¬ 
planation, reference is made to Deut. xvi. 3, where the passover 
bread is called bread of affliction on*?)> and Winer (in the 

second edition of his Real-lexicon ii. 231), is of opinion that “the 
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Israelite of a later age could not be more effectually reminded of 
the oppression endured in Egypt, than by eating for a whole week 
such plain and tasteless food.” To this Bahr justly replies (ii. 
630), “that if this had been the case, the whole seven days' festival 
would have been a period of fasting and mortification, whereas it 
was really a joyous festival, and not one of mourning and repen¬ 
tance. Moreover the showbread and cakes, which, according to 
their symbolical meaning, were intended as food for Jehovah, were 
ordered to be unleavened. Was Jehovah, then, to have nothing 
but wretched, tasteless bread offered to him ?” At the same 
time I am of Hofmann's opinion (i. 124 seq.), that Bahrs own 
explanation is inadmissible, He says that “ it was called bread 
of affliction, because it was bread, which called to mind their 
sojourn in Egypt, and the suffering which they there endured ; 
though it did so, merely because it had been eaten on the occa¬ 
sion of their deliverance from that suffering.” But this reminds 
one too much of the derivation “ lucus a non lucendo I agree 
with Hofmann , in thinking, that the explanation of the expres¬ 
sion in Deuteronomy is to be found in the clause which imme¬ 
diately follows, “ for thou earnest forth out of the land of Egypt 
in haste (’ptQTO t.e., ye fled from it in a hurried and anxious 
manner).” The departure from Egypt assumed the form of a 
hurried flight (|ft5Dn)> and therefore was always remembered as 
an ^ (a tribulation, or oppression). As the Egyptians com¬ 
pelled the Israelites to rush out of Egypt in the greatest con¬ 
fusion, and allowed them no time for withdrawing quietly, or 
making the necessary preparations for their journey ; they still 
applied force to the Israelites, and Israel ate its last meal in 
Egypt > un der the oppression and affliction of Egypt. 

(In confirmation of this view, Hofmann very appropriately refers 
to Is. lii. 12 ^211 tffa)’ Moreover we learn from Ex. 

xii. 39 (34), that the reckless and irresistible impetuosity of the 
Egyptians, and the consequent nature of their forced flight, com¬ 
pelled them, altogether irrespectively of the divine command 
(ver. 15), and any symbolical meaning in the ordinance, to con¬ 
tinue for several days the eating of unleavened bread; for every 
particle of leaven had been removed from their houses on account 
of the feast of the passover, and they were obliged to fly before 
any fresh leaven could be prepared. 
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The account, which is given in Ex. xii. 39 (34), has been 
sometimes adduced as an evidence of discrepancy in the scrip¬ 
tural record; for, according to vers. 8 and 15 sqq., the use of 
leaven had been altogether prohibited, not merely on the day of 
the passover, but for seven days afterwards. But it was not the 
writers intention in ver. 39 to assign a reason for their eating 
unleavened bread, either at the original festival, or on the subse¬ 
quent commemoration of it. The true explanation is this. The 
first feast of the passover was confined to one day; and on this 
day no leavened bread was to be eaten, for symbolical reasons. 
The following days were not feast days; but, as they were spent 
in travelling, they were days of hardship and toil. The*comme- 
morative festival, which lasted seven days, was not intended to 
celebrate the day of departure, and the first seven days of their 
journey, but the day of their departure alone. The reason why 
seven days were spent in commemorating the historical events of 
one day, is to be found in the solemn character of the festival, 
which was observed in honour of this one day. Seven days , 
neither more nor less, were required for a full realization of the 
character of the festival, a perfect exhibition of the idea which 
it embodied. But as the eating of the Paschal lamb was the one, 
indivisible basis of the whole festival, and did not admit of repe¬ 
tition, whilst the festival itself was to last for seven days; this 
could only be accomplished by continuing for seven days the 
other essential element of the Paschal meal, viz., the eating of 
unleavened bread. This was the sole reason, why unleavened 
bread was eaten for seven days, at the subsequent commemora¬ 
tion of the festival. At the first festival leavened bread might 
have been eaten on the second, third, and following days (for 
then the festival was confined to one single day) ; but the 
Israelites were compelled by external circumstances to continue 
eating unleavened bread for some days afterwards. And this is all 
that ver. 39 refers to. Had the writer intended to say that it 
was this fact, which gave rise to the future custom of eating un¬ 
leavened bread for seven days, he would assuredly have referred 
to it in a more pointed manner, instead of omitting to make any 
reference to its lasting seven days . But in reality he is only 
speaking of the first day after the departure , and says that, on 
that day, they ate unleavened bread, because the dough which 
they had taken with them was not yet leavened. By the second, 
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third, or fourth day it must have been leavened; and we may 
confidently assume that the Israelites ate without hesitation what 
they had in their possession, viz., bread made of the leavened 
dough. 

What, then, was the symbolical importance of the unleavened 
loaves t They are called (Sept a&fia, Vidg. azymi panes). 

Hofmann has shown, in his Weissagung (i. 124), that this neither 
means pure, nor yet sweet , but dry loaves. The roots ^d 
convey the idea of the exclusion of moisture, hence of dry¬ 
ing, parching. In unleavened bread the moisture of the dough 
is driven out by the heat. It is not really baked, but parched ; 
for the peculiar characteristic of baking is, that the leaven or 
yeast produces fermentation in the dough, which is thereby ex¬ 
panded and lightened, and at the same time the moisture, which 
is retained, re-acts against the parching and compressing force of 
the external heat. If, then, we would deduce any symbolical 
meaning from the name of the Mazzoth; it must be found in the 
fact that the Mazzoth were loaves, in which there was nothing 
but the pure meal, without any change in its nature or flavour, 
without the admixture of any foreign substance (the water, for 
example, which is driven out by the fire), and without the im- 
partation of any foreign taste, or the least alteration by means of 
fermentation. There is all the more reason for adopting this 
interpretation, since it fully harmonizes with the course adopted 
in the preparation of the lamb, where (by roasting instead of 
boiling) every foreign substance was excluded, any change in its 
nature entirely prevented, and the preparation entirely effected 
by the pure and simple element of fire. 

In the case of the Mazzoth everything depended upon the 
absence of leaven, and in this there was a symbolical meaning. 
Whether the taste of the bread was thereby improved or injured, 
is not taken into consideration. Leaven is dough in the course 
of fermentation. But fermentation is corruption, the destruction 
of the natural condition, the breaking up of the natural con¬ 
nection between the component elements. Hence from a sym¬ 
bolical point of view all fermentation, being an alteration of the 
form given to the material by the creative hand of God, is a 
representation of that which is ungodly in the sphere of morals, 
that is of moral corruption and depravity. As the lamb, which 
served to impart both physical and spiritual strength, and to 
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restore communion with God, was pure; the bread, which was 
eaten with it, was not allowed to contain anything impure. 

With reference to the command to eat the meal in travelling 
costume (ver. 11), Baumgarten observes that, after the Israelites 
had been redeemed from the death of Egypt by the blood of the 
lamb, they derived new energy from eating the lamb that had 
been slain, solely in order that they might immediately take 
their departure from the land of destruction to the Mount of 
God. The number of persons who formed one company at the 
Paschal meal is not stated. It was most natural that each 
household should form a separate party. But as it was desirable, 
as far as possible, to take care that none of the lamb should be 
left; it was ordered that, where a family was small, it should unite 
with another (ver. 4). At a later period the Jews looked upon 
ten as the normal number of a single company. The supple¬ 
mentary command (ver. 44 sqq.), that no foreign servant, or 
associate, or hireling, should take part in the meal, and that no 
foreigner, who might be dwelling among the Israelites, should 
keep the passover with his family, unless they had been incor¬ 
porated into the community of Israel by circumcision, had its 
external ground in the fact, that a large number of the common 
people of Egypt left their country with the Israelites (ver. 38, 
see § 35. 7). But it is a very instructive fact, that just at this 
time, when everything tended to show how Jehovah distinguished 
between Israel and Egypt (chap. xi. 7), it was made a funda¬ 
mental law that non-Israelites might enter without the least 
difficulty into religious and national fellowship with the Israelites, 
and thus participate in all the blessings of the house of Israel. 
We have here a proof that, even when the distinction was most 
marked between the heathen and the chosen people, the funda¬ 
mental idea of the Old Testament history was never lost sight of, 
that in Abraham's seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. 


THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT. 

§ 35 (Ex. xii. 29—xiii. 16).—While the children of Israel were 
eating the passover in travelling costume, the tenth plague (1) 
fell upon the Egyptians. At midnight the destroying angel (2) 
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slew all the first-born of Egypt, both of men and cattle; and 
there was not a house to be found, in which there was not one 
dead. The terror of God came upon all the Egyptians. The 
same night, Pharaoh sent for Moses and Aaron, gave them per¬ 
mission to depart (3), and intreated their intercession on his 
behalf. The people of Egypt also urged the Israelites to depart 
as quickly as possible, for they said “ we are all dead men.” The 
Israelites then did what Jehovah had previously commanded 
them to do: they asked the Egyptians for articles of gold and 
silver (trinkets and jewels) and for clothes (festal clothing). And 
Jehovah caused his people to find favour in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, so that they gave without hesitation whatever was 
desired (4). The instructions to repeat the Paschal meal every 
year were coupled with a command, to sanctify all the first-bom 
of men and cattle to the Lord (5). Thus they departed in 
festal costume, as an army of Jehovah (6) ; for the Egyptians 
themselves had clothed them with festal apparel and costly 
ornaments. The bones of Joseph were also taken by Moses, 
according to the promise which had been made to him on oath 
by the fathers of the people (§ 4), and for the fulfilment of 
which the people as a body were responsible. A large number 
of the Egyptians of the lower classes of society, who had endured 
the same oppression as the Israelites, from the proud spirit of 
caste which prevailed in Egypt, attached themselves to the 
latter, and served henceforth as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water (7). Four hundred and thirty years had been spent in 
Egypt by the descendants of Jacob (§ 14. 1). There were 
now among them 600,000 men capable of bearing arms (§ 14. 
3). Raemses was the place from which the procession started; 
Succoth their first resting-place (§ 37). 

(1). Hengstenberg (Egypt and the Books of Moses p. 125) 
pronounces the tenth plague , viz., the death of all the first-born 
both of men and cattle , to have been the result of a pestilence, a 
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thing of frequent occurrence in Egypt. But in this instance, 
where the natural side of the event completely disappeared, he 
goes so far, in his anxiety to introduce a natural element into the 
miracle, that we must decidedly decline accompanying him. With 
greater moderation Havemick says (p. 182) : “ The last plague 
is the one, which brings us most decidedly into the sphere of the 
purely miraculous/' The word pestilence, however, is so inde¬ 
finite and general a term, that it conveys but little information 
after all. If by pestilence we are to understand any disease 
which carries men off* in a sudden and unsparing way, we can 
offer no objection to the application of the word to the tenth 
plague ; for if the hand of Jehovah smote a large number of the 
Egyptians in one night with sudden death, the stroke itself must 
undoubtedly have resembled a mortal disease. But if the word 
be used in a more restricted sense, as denoting a disease that 
causes sudden death and overspreads whole districts by conta¬ 
gion , we protest with all our might against the designation. It 
was not by contagion, striking here and there like the electric 
fluid without previous warning, that so many victims were struck 
down by this plague, nor was it by any physical predisposition to 
a disease produced by some mysterious pestilential vapour, that 
those who fell were predestinated to die; but the hand of Jehovah, 
or of the destroyer whom he sent, was the immediate cause, and 
not only the number of the victims, but the particular indivi¬ 
duals, were determined beforehand by a rule , which had not the 
slightest connexion with the laws of contagion. We cannot but 
be surprised, that Hengstenberg should ever have gone so far, as to 
assert that “ the expression ‘ all the first-born' is not to be taken 
literally, any more than the other statement that ‘ there was no 
home in which there was not one dead/ which could not be 
strictly correct, since there were not first-bora in every house." 
In his opinion we cannot infer from this that there were none of 
the first-born left alive, or that none but first-born were killed. 
Again, with regard to the exemption of the Israelites, he says 
that natural analogies may be adduced, for at the present day the 
Bedouins have very little predisposition to pestilence, and seldom 
suffer in the same way from its devastations. Even if we admit 
that the expression “ all the cattle" in chap. ix. 6 (like chap. ix. 
25) is not to be taken too literally, it is very different with chap, 
xii. 29. In the former case the reference is to the destruction 
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of cattle by a general murrain, without any particular descrip¬ 
tion of the individuals smitten, and therefore the historian 
might naturally express himself in general terms. But here, 
where he is speaking of particular, well-defined individuals, 
such a mode of expression would have been altogether out of 
place. The scriptural account says, “ Jehovah smote all the 
first-born,” and proceeds to give the greater emphasis to the 
word “all” by adding: “ From the first-born of Pharaoh that 
sat on the throne, to the first-born of the maid-servant that was 
behind the mill, and unto the first-born of the captive that was 
in the dungeon” (xi. 5, xii. 29). This was the last, decisive 
plague. Whereas all the previous plagues had been so arranged, 
that it was still possible for unbelief to resort to the subterfuge, 
that they had been the result of nature and chance alone ; this 
last was of such*a kind, that even hardness and unbelief could 
not refuse to admit the interposition of the personal, living, 
supreme, and Almighty God. But the design of Jehovah would 
have been entirely frustrated by such exceptions as Hengsten - 
berg refers to. There is no force in his assertion, that there can¬ 
not have been first-born in every house. For if, here and there, 
a couple may possibly have been found, where the husband was 
not himself a first-born , without children , and living in a house 
by themselves , the cases must have been extremely rare, in which 
these three circumstances were all combined, and therefore the 
writer cannot be blamed for saying “ everyjhouse.” It was not 
the design of the plague, that corpses should be found in every 
house without exception ; but it was intended that all the first¬ 
born without exception should be slain, and if anything be pressed 
it must be this . Moreover the reference is to the male first-born 
on the mother's side (as chap. xiii. 2 clearly shows, *cfi No. 5 
below), so that there would sometimes bejseveral first-born in 
the same family. 

Again Eengstenberg is equally wrong, when he speaks of the 
supposed pestilence as being connected with the Chamsin (i.c., 
the three days’ darkness). He brings forward the*evidence*of 
travellers to the effect that, “ when the Chamsin lasts, pesti¬ 
lence prevails to a fearful extent, and those who are affected 
die very quickly,” and states immediately afterwards that “ for 
this reason the Arabs, as soon as the Chamsin ceases, congratu¬ 
late each other on having survived.’’^ But according to the 
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biblical account, the pestilence did not go before the “ Charming 
or even accompany it; on the contrary, it did not occur for 
several days, perhaps some weeks afterwards, and therefore long 
after the Egyptians had congratulated each other on having 
survived the dangerous period. 

(2). The infliction of the tenth plague is sometimes ascribed 
to Jehovah himself; at other times to a destroyer pPTVpiSn 8en t 
by Him and distinct from Him (chap. xii. 23). There are some, 
it is true, who regard yvrniflD 118 an abstract term, meaning 
destruction; but ver. 13, which is adduced in support of this, 
does not say: “ the plague will not be among you for destruc¬ 
tion/’ but “ there shall be no plague among you for the destroyer" 
(i.e., no plague to inflict, no occasion for bringing a plague). 
So far as we have hitherto traced the operations of God in Israel 
and on behalf of Israel, there is everything to lead to the con¬ 
clusion, that the destroyer, who was sent by Jehovah, and in 
whom and through whom Jehovah personally appeared and 
worked, was no other than the angel, whom we have already met 
with in the patriarchal history as the representative of Jehovah 
(vol. i. § 50. 2) ; before whom Moses drew off his shoes and 
covered his face, when he appeared to him in the burning bush 
(chap. iii. 2, 5, 6) ; and who manifested himself to Moses in the 
inn, when Jehovah appeared to slay him (chap. iv. 24). So 
far as the judgment was one of wrath and brought destruction 
upon the sinner, the judge was also a destroyer. But as we 
read in Ps. lxxviii. 49, of an army of angels of evil (pnbtpo 

w h° were actively engaged in the Egyptian 
plagues (for Q^n, like life, is an abstract noun meaning 

evil, wickedness ; and angels, that work evil, are not therefore 
wicked angels), the question may be asked whether jrrTtPD 
does not indicate a plurality of angels engaged in the plagues. 

as Hofmann correctly observes (Schriftbeweis i. 310), 
denotes an instrument of destruction, of which there may be 
either one or many ; and even in the latter case the many may 
be conceived of and described as one, on account of the unity of 
the principle which sets them in motion. Thus, for example, in 
1 Sam. xiii. 7, an entire division of the army, which set out to 
devastate the land, is called anc ^ on ^e °ther hand, 

in 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, the angel of the Lord, which smote Jerusa- 
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lem with pestilence during the reign of David, is called 

ITrRpEJT But w hen we observe, that in the passage quoted 

from the Psalms, the work of the “ angels of evil” is not restricted 
to the slaying of the first-born, but applies to the whole of the 
Egyptian plagues, and also that in the book of Exodus such 
emphasis is laid upon the destroyer’s passing over (i.e., from one 
door to another) ; it must be acknowledged, that the passage in 
the Psalms does not compel us to suppose that there was a 
plurality of destroying angels employed in connexion with the 
tenth plague, and that it is much more natural to understand 
the description, contained in the twelfth chapter of Exodus, as 
relating to a single destroyer. 

(3). Different answers have been given to the question, whether 
Pharaoh gave the Israelites a conditional or an unconditional 
permission to depart, that is, whether they left with or without 
any obligation to return. It appears to me that the permission 
must be regarded as unconditional. It is true that at first Moses 
merely requested, that they might be allowed to go for a three 
days' journey into the desert, and thus the prospect of return 
was still left open (§ 20. 4) ; and even at the fourth plague he 
still presented his request in this limited form, but he never did 
so afterwards. It is in the nature of a war, however, that the 
conqueror raises the conditions of peace with every victory 
that he gains, whilst the vanquished are obliged to give up 
all their claims. The latter is just what Pharaoh did, as 
the scriptural record expressly declares. And we may justly 
assume that the former was the case with Moses, especially 
as a regard to Pharaoh led him to commence with a re¬ 
quest of so limited a character, that it could not possibly have 
sufficed even if it had been granted, and therefore in the event 
of Pharaoh's compliance he would have been obliged to extend 
it. How much easier, then, was it to do this, when Pharaoh was 
obstinate and repeatedly broke his word I All the promises, that 
Moses had previously made, were annulled by Pharaoh's con¬ 
tinued breach of faith; and when at length, after the ninth 
plague, the king turned the messenger of Jehovah out of doors, 
threatening him with death if he should ever venture to appear 
in his presence again, and Moses departed “with burning anger” 

saying: “As thou hast 6aid, I will see thy face again no more” 

2 
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fx. 29; xi. 8), all negotiations upon the former basis were for ever 
broken off. Henceforth Moses would never again request per¬ 
mission to go into the desert, but Pharaoh and his people would 
beg and entreat of Israel to depart from Egypt, as an act of 
kindness and mercy. If, then, the departure of the Israelites 
was regarded at the time as an act of kindness to Egypt, we 
may be sure that the Egyptians not only did not demand, but 
did not even desire that the Israelites should return; for they 
would surely fear, or rather foresee with certainty that, if they 
did, the former evils would sooner or later be endured again. 
Pharaoh’s subsequent change of mind, which led him to pursue 
the Israelites with an army, for the purpose of bringing them 
back by force, is no proof to the contrary ; for it was the result 
of his own obduracy and the hardening of his heart by God, 
and merely led to the full execution of judgment upon himself. 
The fact that Pharaoh had not the remotest idea that the Israel¬ 
ites would return, but on the contrary regarded it as certain 
that they would not, is clearly proved by his astonishment when 
he heard that they had not gone straight into Asia, but were 
still within the borders of Egypt on this side of the Eed Sea 
(§•22. 5). “They have missed their way,” he said, “ the (Egyp¬ 
tian) desert hath shut them in. ” The whole affair is so des¬ 
cribed, that we cannot possibly infer from Pharaoh’s pursuit, 
that he had merely given the Israelites permission to take a 
three days’ journey, and did not intend them to depart altogether. 
For his reason for pursuing them was not that they had passed 
the Egyptian frontier (in opposition to the supposed permission), 
but that they were still within the limits of the Egyptian 
territory. They had not acted, therefore, in violation of Pha¬ 
raoh's permission, but merely contrary to his expectation. If 
the Israelites had taken the direct road to Canaan, or even if 
they had gone by the regular route to Sinai round the head of 
the gulf, the opposite view might possibly have been sustained. 
But as they had not left the soil of Egypt, and therefore cannot 
in any case have gone beyond the permission, which they are 
supposed to have received, we cannot see why Pharaoh should 
have hurried to enforce their return. On the contrary, as this was 
the actual state of the case, it would have been more natural 
for Pharaoh to conclude that the Israelites seriously intended 
to return after they had offered their sacrifices ; and if so, why 
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should he make use of force ? Pharaoh's proceedings are incom¬ 
prehensible, on any other hypothesis than that the departure of 
the Israelites was generally regarded as a formal, and actual 
exodus. And is not this expressly stated in Pharaoh's words: 
“ why have we done this, that we have let Israel go from serving 
us ? " He says himself that he has let Israel go , that they should 
serve him no longer. Have we not here, then, a proof of uncon¬ 
ditional permission from Pharaoh's own mouth ? What need 
we any further witness ? The king fancied that the infatuated 
resolution of Israel, which was to him so incomprehensible, was 
a proof that the people had been forsaken by their God and 
deprived of their reason;—therefore he altered his mind and 
determined to pursue them. 

In reply to this, however, we are referred to Pharaoh's words 
in Ex. xii. 31, where Moses and Aaron repeat their demand for 
the last time, and he answers: “ Rise up and get you forth from 
among ray people, both ye and the children of Israel; and go> 
serve Jehovah, as ye have said t also take your flocks and your 
herds, as ye have said , and begone and bless me also." Pharaoh 
is supposed to have expressly stated on this occasion, that he 
merely based his permission to depart upon their prior demand, 
and therefore restricted it to the limits of that demand. But 
so long as the maxim holds good, that the doubtful must be 
explained from the certain, and the obscure from that which is 
clear, we must interpret Ex. xii. 31 from Ex. xiv. 5,6, and not the 
latter from the former. For no one will venture to assert, that Pha¬ 
raoh’s words in Ex. xii. 31 can only have been intended as a condi¬ 
tional permission to depart. He does not say a single word about 
making their return a necessary condition, as Ex. viii. 28 and x. 10 
would lead us to expect him to do. Moreover, on the supposition 
that his permission was entirely unconditional, the words “ serve 
Jehovah, as ye have said," are perfectly intelligible, and by no 
means unimportant: for if we take them in connexion with Ex. 
viii. 25, 26, and x. 24—26, we have good ground to suppose 
that Pharaoh's meaning was, that he would place no obstacle 
whatever in the way of their offering the intended sacrifice. 
Moreover his reason for mentioning this sacrifice particularly 
may be gathered from the expression which follows: “ begone, 
and bless me also /" That is to say, he requested that the sacri¬ 
fice might be made available for his own welfare and that of his 
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people, that Israel would show its gratitude by interceding for 
him and entreating the mercy of Jehovah on his behalf. And 
it must be admitted that the words in which the permission was 
couched, “ get you forth from among my people," look much 
more like an unconditional than a conditional release. 

(4). On the supposed “borrowing” and “ purloining" of the 
gold and silver vessels consult especially llengstenberf8 Genuine¬ 
ness of the Pentateuch (vol. ii p. 417—432, English transl.). 
The passages in which it is referred to are Ex. iii. 20—22; xi. 
1—3; xii. 35, 36. In the first passage, the spoiling of the 
Egyptians is mentioned as a divine promise ; in the second, as a 
divine command ; and in the third, as an act performed by the 
Israelites. All three passages have this in common, that the 
Israelites asked ( Qu . borrowed ? °f the Egyptians vessels 

— T 

(and clothes), and that God gave the people of Israel favour in 
the eyes of the Egyptians. In the third the gift oi the Egyptians 
is described as a ((?**• lending or presenting ?) ; in the 

first and third the taking of the goods on the part of the Israelites 
is spoken of as a spoiling (< Qu . purloining ? ; and, lastly, 

in the first passage the design of the request is said to be “ that 
ye may not go out empty” 

Most commentators explain the word as meaning to 

lend . But if this be the meaning, as the Israelites were not going 
to return to Egypt, and knew that they were not, their borrowing 
must be regarded as an act of fraud, a theft in fact; and, what is 
still worse, God himself appears as the instigator of the robbery. 
Various attempts have been made to get rid of this difficulty. 

In the first place, it has been said that God, the Creator 
of all things, is the actual owner of all created objects, and 
has an unconditional right to dispose of them as he will, and 
that, accordingly, he may justly transfer them from one steward 
to another. This explanation is given by Abenezra , Augustine , 
Luther , Calvin , Pfeiffer , Calov , Bvddeus , <fcc. Augustine finds 
a more particular motive, however, for the divine decision in the 
fact, that the Egyptians had perverted to ungodly purposes the 
gold which had been entrusted to them by God, having applied 
it to idolatrous worship, whereas the Israelites would use it for 
building the tabernacle; and in this K. v. Raumer agrees with 
Turn. There is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth at the 
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foundation of this explanation, and truth which is applicable to 
the circumstances before us; but there is by no means a sufficient 
amount of truth to remove the difficulty in question. If God in 
the administration of his government of the world, by any move¬ 
ment whatever, makes one man the possessor of what has pre¬ 
viously been in the hands of another, there is nothing in this to 
perplex or surprise; and in such a case, the absolute right of God 
to the possession and disposal of the property would be most 
justly maintained. But it is to us most offensive and repulsive, 
for any one to attempt to persuade us, that an act of fraudulent 
borrowing was the means of transfer approved and commanded 
by God. We must, therefore, pronounce this attempted defence 
unsatisfactory, except where it is accompanied, as it sometimes 
is, by one of the arguments to be adduced presently as a solution 
of the difficulty ; and even then everything depends upon whether 
the right selection is made. 

Secondly , The purloining of the jewels has been represented 
in the light of a reprisal, by which the Israelites, according 
to the will and command of God, repaid themselves for the 
long continued tributary service, which they had been unjustly 
compelled to render. This explanation is adopted by Philo , 
Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian , Irenaeus , Theodoret , Gro- 
tius , &c. As we shall presently show, we admit that this 
solution also contains a certain amount of truth ; but it is 
quite as far, as the former one, from being sufficient to re¬ 
move the difficulty. Hengstenberg , indeed, argues that there 
was nothing of the nature of a reprisal in the matter, since the 
Israelites did not stand in the same relation to the Egyptians as 
one independent power to another, but in the relation of subjects 
to the king of Egypt, and also because it was private property 
which they took away, and not that of the Egyptian state. 
With regard to the first, however, I cannot admit that there 
was anything like the pure relation of a subject to a monarch in 
the present instance. The Israelites had come to Egypt as a 
free and independent people, and had merely placed themselves 
under the protection of the king, without submitting to become 
his subjects. As the king, however, bestowed certain lands upon 
them, they certainly became his vassals, and on that relation 
certain rights of supremacy were probably founded. But those 
rights had respect to the lands, not to the individuals, and as 
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soon as the Israelites restored the former to Pharaoh, he ceased 
to have any claim upon them as his subjects, and had no right 
to keep them in the land by force and against their will. And 
when he attempted this, the Israelites, who had ceased to be 
vassals by declaring their intention to depart, were fully justified 
in meeting force by force, in defence of their right to withdraw. 
With regard to the other objection, that the Israelites had not 
Tendered service to the Egyptians generally, but to the king and 
the state, and therefore should only have indemnified themselves 
from the property of the state, not from private property; the 
difficulty is removed when we consider that the crime of op¬ 
pressing Israel belonged to Egypt as a whole, and therefore the 
duty of rendering compensation belonged to it also as a whole. 
But the idea of a reprisal is entirely out of the question here; 
for the Israelites asked for the treasures of the Egyptians, and 
did not take them by force, whilst the Egyptians gave them 
without any compulsion from without. And if their giving 
were merely a lending, there would be still less room for speak¬ 
ing of reprisals. 

Thirdly , a very peculiar escape from the difficulty has been sug¬ 
gested by Justi (fiber die den Aegyptem abgenommenen Gerathe, 
Frankfurt 1771), and in all that is essential he is followed by 
Augu&ti (theol. Blatt. i. 516 seq.). They are both of them of 
opinion, that the Israelites left their immoveable possessions in 
exchange, or as security for what they borrowed; and hence the 
failure to restore the latter cannot possibly be regarded in the 
light of a theft. But we read nothing about security; moreover 
this explanation is shown to be incorrect, by the words “ they 
purloined (stole) it from the Egyptians." 

The following mode of defence touches more closely the actual 
difficulty, which arises from the words lend and purloin . 

It has been maintained, 1 fourthly , that the conduct of the 
Israelites was undoubtedly opposed to the universal law of nature, 
but that God, as the supreme lawgiver, has the right in particular 
cases to suspend the law of nature, or dispense with it altogether. 
We think it superfluous to enter into any further discussion of 
the inadmissibility of this assertion. 

Fifthly ,it has been further supposed that thelsraelites borrowed 

According to Hast (Hutterus redivivus, ed. 2 p. 58), by Esehenmayer, in 
his Religionsphilosophie; bnt I cannot find the passage. 

VOL. II. X 
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the vessels with the intention of restoring them ; but as God, the 
supreme possessor, afterwards directed them to retain them as 
their own, they were justified in keeping them. Pfeiffer , for 
example, says: “ posito mutuo potuit id ex post-facto, inter- 
cedente assignatione juris, transire in proprietatem possidentis.* 
Here, too, we consider a refutation uncalled for. 

Sixthly , It has been said that the Egyptians lent the things, with 
the expectation of receiving them back again, and the Israelites 
borrowed with the intention of restoring; but the Egyptian king, 
by his breach of faith and his malicious attack, set the Israelites 
free from every obligation to return, and rendered it impossible 
that they should restore what they had borrowed. This is the 
opinion expressed by J. D . Michaelis , H. Eioald , Hofmann , Ac. 
But it is a sufficient reply to this, that the Israelites foresaw, 
with all the assurance of faith in the promises of God, that they 
would not return to Egypt (Ex. iii. 16 seq.). Nor is the flaw 
mended by Hofmanns remark, that Moses undoubtedly knew 
that the Lord had promised to bring the people to Canaan, and 
therefore took Joseph's bones away, but that he did not know 
how this would be accomplished. That is to say, Moses knew 
very well that the people would not return, and yet took away 
the vessels, on the express or tacit condition that he should bring 
them back ! Was not this fraud ? 

Seventhly , H. Eioald (Geschichte ii. 52) regards the explana¬ 
tion just referred to, as evidently in accordance with the meaning 
of the narrative. But in his opinion the scriptural narrative does 
not give the Saga in its original form, but in a manner so 
distorted and changed, that nothing less than Ewalrfs keen and 
prophetic glance could possibly have discovered and restored it 
to its original shape, which was as follows: “ Israel toot away 
from the Egyptians the true religion (?!!), took away from 
them the proper sacrificial utensils, and therewith the true 
sanctuary, and even the sacrifices themselves ? This must evi¬ 
dently (? !) be the meaning of the Saga. In every such period, 
when the fate and religion of two nations are about to be decided, 
the first question is, which of the two contending nations will take 
from the other what is really good (? !), and which will give it 
up (?!) ; for in the course of the conflict something higher and 
better will be sure to be evolved, and one of the two contending 
parties will eventually suffer it to be taken by the other (? !). 
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In this instance Israel, as the conqueror, justly prided itself (? !!) 
upon having taken the true sacrifice away from the Egyptians. 
We find an analogy in the narrative of the robbery of Laban's . 
household gods by Rachel, and the Grecian legend of the golden 
fleece." We certainly do not think that Ewald's true explana¬ 
tion will share the fate of the true religion and the true sacri¬ 
fices of Egypt. 

Not much more successful is {eighth/) a perfectly new explana¬ 
tion given by Schroring (in the luth. Zeitschrift, 1850, p. 284 
sqq.), who supposes that, according to the original historical form 
of the Saga, the Israelites were victorious in a conflict with the 
Egyptians, and carried off the palladia of the kingdom. 

Ninthly and lastly, we come to the view adopted by Hengsten- 
berg . It had been previously held by Harenberg , Lilienthal , Bo- 
senmiiUer , Tholuck , Winer (Lex. Hebr.) and others, but none of 
them have defended it so vigorously, or carried it out so 
thoroughly as he. According to his explanation, the rendering 
of the words in question by “ lend" and “ purloin" can be shown 
to be false; and incontrovertible evidence, founded upon the 
circumstances of the case and supported by philological consi¬ 
derations, can be adduced to prove that the former actually de¬ 
notes a gift , forced from the Egyptians by moral power, through 
the influence of God upon their hearts, and that the latter was 
an act of spoliation or plunder , the explanation of which is 
contained in the former. As we believe that this is the only 
correct explanation, we shall endeavour to sustain and, in some 
respects, carry out more fully the arguments of Hengstenberg. 

The first question is, how are the words and 
Ex. xii. 35, 36 to be understood ? Do they mean postulavit and 
dedit (to ask and to give) , as Hengstenberg supposes, or mutuum 
petiit and mutuum dedit (to borrow and to lend), as nearly every 
other commentator renders them ? In any case the two words 
stand in such a relation to each other, that expresses 

the granting of the request contained in ^ the & e 'pl ua gint 
translation could always be depended upon, there would be no 
difficulty at all. The words are there rendered: yrrjaav iraph 
r<av ’Airyirmlav . . . fcai exprjaav avTois. In the Vulgale 

we find petienmt . . . commodaverunt, and in Luther*s 

translation, “ they asked . . . they lent ” 

Hengstenberg , however, not merely disputes the correctness 

x 2 
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of the rendering “ to lend" in this connexion, but denies that it 
ever has that meaning; at least he argues as if it was a priori 
wrong to introduce such a notion here, because it is inappro¬ 
priate on philological grounds. But in this we differ from him. 
For how did such a rendering find its way into the Septucugint 
and Vulgate if that be true ? Undoubtedly VfcW (except in 
one passage) always means simply to ask , request , entreat , with¬ 
out the additional idea associated with mutuum petiit More¬ 
over there is only one other passage, in which the Hiphil of 
occurs, viz. 1 Sam. i. 28; and there it cannot possibly mean to 
lend , but to give unconditionally, to present: for Hannah does 
not give the son whom she had asked of the Lord, merely as 
a loan to the Lord. She brings him as a gift to Him, who had 
presented him to her; for she gives him up to the tabernacle, 
with an express renunciation of all her rights and claims upon 
him, by setting him apart as a Nazarite for life. But there is, 
on the other hand, one passage in existence, viz. 2 Kings vi. 5, 
where has undoubtedly the meaning to borrow. When 

the pupil of the prophets, who drops his axe into the water, 
mourns the more bitterly over the loss, because the axe was 
> this can only mean that it belonged to another, and was 
therefore borrowed . But if *> may mean to borrow, even 
when standing alone, there can be no doubt that ma y 

also be used in the sense of “ lending.” 

The real state of the case is as follows : means primarily 

and originally to beg, ask, desire; aud to grant the 

request, to give what is asked. But there is nothing in the 
words themselves, to show what is the nature of the request and 
the gift, whether conditional or unconditional; whether what is 
asked for, is required and given for a permanent possession, or 
merely for temporary use. The context and the circumstances of 
the case must determine, in every instance, whether the words have 
any such subordinate idea at all, and if so, which of the two it 
may be. If we ask, which is the more probable and usual, and 
which therefore is to be tried first in our exposition, we must 
certainly decide in favour of the former. For it will be granted, 
we imagine, by every one, that the idea of requesting and giving 
conditionally is farther removed from the radical signification of 
the words, than that of giving and asking without conditions. And 
this supposition is confirmed by the usage of the language. 
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only occurs once in the sense of borrowing; and which 

we only meet with in one other passage, has there the indis¬ 
putable meaning, “ to give, or present.” Our proper course is 
therefore plain, first of all to try whether this meaning will suit 
the connexion ; and if we find it inappropriate, t.e., if the con¬ 
text and the circumstances of the case compel us to give the 
preference to the meaning “ to lend” then and then only are we 
bound, or even at liberty, to make use of the latter signification. 

It appears to us, however, that both the circumstances and 
the context are decidedly in favour of the first meaning. The 
most important point to be decided in connexion with the 
enquiry is evidently this: did the Egyptians expect the Is¬ 
raelites to return, or were they led to expect it by any promise 
on their part either tacit or expressed ? If this question were 
answered in the affirmative, we should not even then he com¬ 
pelled to conclude that the things were lent and not given ; for 
the Egyptians might expect the return of the Israelites, and yet 
present to them valuable articles of plate and clothes. But if the 
state of the case was such that the Egyptians did not, and could 
not expect them to return; it follows as a matter of course that 
the only idea, entertained on either side, must have been that the 
things were given, and not that they were lent. That this was 
the actual state of the case, we have shown above in the third 
note to this section. 

Moreover, the statement which is repeated in all the three 
passages, that the readiness of the Egyptians to give was the 
result of the operation of God upon their hearts (“ God gave the 
people favour in the eyes of the Egyptians”), suggests the idea 
of giving , much more than of lending . And when it is said in 
Ex. iii., “ ask of the Egyptians and I will give you favour in their 
sight, that you may not go out empty;” it is very evident, in the 
first place (especially if we compare the promise in Gen. xv. 14, 
which is reiterated here), that what they asked for was to be¬ 
come their own property; secondly, that they were to obtain 
possession of it, not through the impossibility of returning, but 
through the influence of God upon the hearts of the Egyptians ; 
and thirdly, that the asking was not meant in the sense of pur¬ 
loining. 

But there is still one difficulty left, and in the opinion of our 
opponents, it is the most important of all, viz., the words 
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( Angl ., “ and they spoiled the EgyptiansTV.), in 
chap. xii. 36. But it is just from this expression, that our explana¬ 
tion derives the greatest support; and to Hengstenberg belongs the 
credit, of having been the first to point this out in an emphatic 
manner. In the Septuagint the words are correctly rendered /cal 
ea/cvXevaav too? Air/virTiovs, and so also in the Vulgate “ et spo- 
liayerunt Aegyptios but Luthei's rendering is decidedly false, 
“ sie entwendeten es den Aegyptern” (they purloined it from the 
Egyptians). ^ 5 ^ never means to purloin , to steal; it never 

denotes the removal or appropriation of any thing craftily and 
secretly, by fraud and treachery, but always means to plunder , 
spoil, or take away by force. Now this does not harmonize at 
all with the idea of borrowing; for borrowing, with the intention 
of not returning, is an act of treachery, not of force. If we 
enquire how Luther came to lose sight of the true meaning; the 
most probable conjecture is, that he was misled by the erroneous 
idea, that meant to lend. He felt, no doubt, that spoil¬ 

ing did not harmonize with borrouring and lending , in fact that 
one excluded the other; and instead of making use of the proper 
explanation of to correct his false rendering of he 

allowed himself to be misled by his regard for the Septuugint 
and Vulgate , and therefore altered the true rendering of the 
former, to suit the false or at least doubtful interpretation of the 
latter. 

But if the things were given, was it suitable to speak of this 
as robbery and spoliation ? At first sight it does appear some¬ 
what strange, that we should answer in the affirmative. But 
on closer investigation it will not be thought so. The author 
intends to lay stress upon the fact, that constraint was put upon 
the Egyptians; that they were plundered of their possessions in 
consequence of the contest; and that Israel had marched away, 
“ laden, as it were, with the booty of their powerful foes, as a 
sign of the victory, which they in their weakness had gained 
through the omnipotence of God.” It was the fulfilment of the 
promises contained in Gen. xv. 14, and Ex. iii. 19 sqq.: “ After¬ 
ward shall they come out with great substance and “ I know 
that the king of Egypt will not let you go except by a strong 
hand, and I will stretch out my hand and smite Egypt with all 
my wonders, and I will give this people favour in the sight of 
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the Egyptians, and it shall come to pass that when ye go, ye shall 
not go away empty ” “ The author,” says Hengstenberg , “ re- 

. presents the gifts of the Egyptians as spoil which God had 
awarded to his army (xii. 41), and thus calls attention to the 
fact, that the bestowment of these gifts, which outwardly ap¬ 
peared to be the effect of the liberality of the Egyptians, pro¬ 
ceeded from another giver ; that the act of the Egyptians, which 
was performed without external compulsion, was the result of a 
divine constraining influence within, which they were utterly 
unable to withstand.” Without this divine constraint, the 
Egyptians would rather have done all the injury they could to 
the despised and hated shepherds, from whom they had received 
such harm. “ At the same time the expression is chosen with 
reference to the conduct of the Egyptians, for which they had 
now to make some compensation to God and his people. They 
had plundered Israel (by the tributary service which they 
had unjustly compelled it to render) ; and now Israel carried 
away the plunder of Egypt.” That which happened to Egypt 
here, however, was a type of every similar conflict between Israel 
and heathenism, for Egypt was the first-fruit and representative 
of the whole heathen world in its relation to the kingdom of 
God. Hence it is said in Zech. xiv. 14, with evident reference 
to this event, that “ the wealth of all the heathen round about 
shall be gathered together, gold and silver , and apparel , in great 
abundance.” In the present instance, therefore, on the occasion 
of the first and fundamental conflict with heathenism and vic¬ 
tory over it, it would have been at variance with the divine rule 
of propriety, if Jehovah had allowed his people to depart with¬ 
out compensation for the' privations and injuries, to which they 
had been unjustly exposed in Egypt. It would have been but a 
partial victory, and, therefore, (according to the primary inten¬ 
tion of this portion of history), no victory at all, if Israel had not 
thus obtained complete satisfaction. 

Thus, and thus only, can the passages quoted from the book 
of Exodus be freed from every difficulty; thus only can the 
terms of the announcement, and the demands of all the cir¬ 
cumstances, be fully satisfied; thus only can the transaction 
itself be brought into harmony with the whole of the mira¬ 
cles and events which occurred in Egypt; and only thus can 
we explain the fact, that the author regarded it as so important 
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and significant, that he describes it three times with all the de¬ 
tails, and in every form in which it could possibly be presented 
(as a promise, a precept, and a fulfilment) ; and not only so, but 
that it was also included in the promise made to Abraham 650 
years before (Gen. xv. 14). With this explanation, it appears to 
us as the climax of all the signs and wonders, or rather of all the 
events associated with the deliverance of Israel from the yoke of 
the Egyptians. Every explanation, in which the notion of a loan 
is retained, comes into conflict with the idea of the holiness of 
God ; whilst all the elements of truth, which lie at the root of 
the unsuccessful attempts referred to above, are not only retained, 
but receive ample justice in this explanation of ours. 

Before leaving this subject, there is one more question to which 
we must direct our attention. It has generally been overlooked 
altogether, and where this has not been the case, it has been 
incorrectly answered. I refer to the question, what kind of gifts 
the Israelites asked for, what determined their choice, and to 
what purpose they intended to apply them ? 

Ewald is of opinion, that the vessels and clothes , for which 
they asked, were indisputably intended for the sacrificial fes¬ 
tival, which the Israelites were about to celebrate, and for 
which Moses had requested Pharaoh to let the people go. 
They must, therefore, have been sacrificial utensils and priestly 
clothes, which had already been set apart by the Egyptians for 
the same religious object. But how does this square with the 
injunction contained in Ex. iii. 22, that “ every woman shall 
request of her neighbour (fern,), and of her that sojoumeth in 
her house/' these clothes and other articles ? Does Ewald sup¬ 
pose, that all the Egyptian women , or at any rate aU those, who 
lived with or among the Israelites, were in possession of sacrifi¬ 
cial articles and priestly clothes ? Any one who is versed in 
Egyptian antiquities, must know very well that the system of 
caste was too strictly maintained in ancient Egypt, for such a 
thing to be credible. Justin , it is true, says of Moses, “ sacra 
Aegyptiorum furto abstulit” (hist. 36. 2. 13;) but he certainly 
does not represent the Israelites as stealing the Sacra Aegyptio¬ 
rum from the wives of the Egyptian Fellahs. His notion un¬ 
doubtedly was, that Moses broke into the Egyptian temples at 
the head of an Israelitish army and plundered them. And if 
any one imagines that Justins account is more correct, than that 
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of the book of Exodus, we will not deprive him of his pleasure 
by any untimely discussion, or refutation of his views. 

Hofmann also supposes, that the articles of gold and silver 
were sought (borrowed) by the Israelites, for the approaching 
festival in the desert. But he imagines them to have been, not 
bowls and other sacrificial vessels in use among the Egyptians, 
as Ewald fancies, but articles of furniture and table utensils. 
It can be easily proved, however, that this explanation is erro¬ 
neous and inadmissible. For, like the other, it is opposed to the 
command in Ex. iii. 22, that every woman should request of her 
neighbour, and of her that sojourned in her house, the articles 
referred to. Can it for a moment be supposed that cooking 
utensils, furniture, and table services of gold and silver were 
possessed by aU the Egyptians, even of the poorer and lower 
orders (for it is these and not the rich and noble that we must 
chiefly think of as dwelling in the midst of the Israelites and 
lodging in their houses) ? But apart from this, the Egyptians 
and Israelites were both of them too scrupulous and particular, 
with regard to the cleanness and uncleanness of their vessels, for 
the latter to use either sacred or profane vessels belonging to the 
unholy Egyptians at their most holy festival; or, vice versa , for 
the former to lend them to the Israelites for their abominations 
(Ex. viii. 26). Moreover, the supporters of this explanation 
are at a loss to know how to dispose of the clothes, which are 
referred to in just the same terms as the rest of the things. 
However the issue proves that it is incorrect. No doubt the 
Israelites were altogether ignorant, at the time when they asked 
for the golden vessels and the clothes, of the manner in which 
the festival was to be celebrated and the sacrifices to be offered 
in the desert (Ex. x. 26) ; and hence it is not impossible that 
they may have thought, that every Israelitish woman (Ex. iii.) 
and every Israelitish man (Ex. xi.) would require one or more 
of these vessels of gold or silver.. But this is certainly not 
very probable. Besides, even if neither Moses nor the Israel¬ 
ites knew, what kind of festival was to be celebrated and what 
would be required (Ex. x. 26), God certainly knew all this, and 
it was He who commanded the Israelites to ask for the articles 
of gold and silver. Now, if we look at the result, viz., at the 
manner in which the sacrificial festival was actually celebrated 
in the desert (Ex. xxiv.), we find not the least hint of their 
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having used the articles, which they had borrowed from the 
Egyptians; in fret it is evident, that only one sacrificial basin 
was employed (xxiv. 6 ). We must therefore conclude, that at 
all events it could not have been the intention of God, that the 
articles should be employed in their sacrificial worship. If, how¬ 
ever, this was not the purpose for which God commanded the 
Israelites to ask for the vessels of gold and silver, He must have 
had some other object in view. And in our opinion, the scriptural 
narrative states clearly enough what His purpose was. But we 
must postpone the discussion of it to a later period. 

First of all, we must endeavour to ascertain clearly, what we 
are to understand by the ^ 3 } F|D3 ^3 ^ 

passage. There is no difficulty with regard to the particular 
words. ^5 plur. q^ 3 , derived from means, according to 

Gesenivs (thesaurus) : quidquid factum, confectum, paratum. 
It is a “ vocabulum late patens” to which it would be difficult 
to find a parallel; for it is used in the Old Testament, with 
reference to articles of every possible kind. House-furniture, 
tools, sacrificial utensils, vessels of all kinds and for all pur¬ 
poses, armour, clothes, ornaments, jewels, and other things, are 
all called by this name. But when the 0^3 are said to have 
been of gold and silver; of course the range, which is covered by 
the word, is considerably limited. It must then be understood 
as referring to such articles only, as were generally or frequently 
made of the precious metals. Now as a rule the articles of gold 
and silver would be merely ornaments (rings, bracelets, chains, 
&c.), things used in the temple (sacrificial vessels, &c.), and 
certain articles of furniture or table-service to be found in the 
houses of the rich and noble. As the precious metals were 
most frequently employed in the manufacture of the articles 
first-named, it is most natural to suppose that F)D 3 ^3 
3 Ht were jewels and ornaments; there being nothing in the 
context or the words themselves, on which to found a more 
minute description. Hence, starting from this abstract stand¬ 
point, we have good reason to suppose that the primary reference 
is not to articles of furniture or table-service, but to ornaments, 
trinkets, and jewels. In this sense the expression occurs in Gen. 
xxiv. 53 without further details: “ And Eliezer produced pp 3 ^3 

3HT ^ 3 ‘ 1 > and gave them to Rebekah.” But although we 
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have no particular description, can we reasonably suppose the pre¬ 
sents to have consisted of anything but trinkets and ornamental 
articles of female attire f 3 *-^ ^3 is used in the same sense 
in Ex. xxxv. 22, clasps and ear-(nose)-rings, finger-(signet)- 
rings, and necklaces being mentioned by way of example; and 
also in Num. xxxi. 50, where, in addition to the ornaments just 
named, foot-chains and bracelets are specified. 

These passages show very clearly, that in common parlance 
the phrase “articles of gold and silver" was generally under¬ 
stood as referring to ornaments. And if we look more closely 
at the verses before us, we shall soon arrive at the conviction, 
that nothing else can be intended there. The very fact, that the 
articles of gold and silver are mentioned in connexion with 
clothes , leads to the conclusion that the two are to be placed in 
the same category ; that is to say, that they were both of them 
ornamental, since the clothes were evidently festal dresses. This 
conclusion is still more decidedly forced upon us, when we con¬ 
sider that in Ex. iii. none but women are mentioned either as 
givers or receivers . For it is evident that only such things are 
referred to, as are generally to be found in the possession of 
women y and such as women care most about. We have not 
to think, then, of either furniture or table service, but of orna¬ 
ments alone. And thus the difficulty, to which Hofmanns ex¬ 
planation was exposed, is entirely removed. We certainly cannot 
imagine that every Egyptian family was in possession of gold 
and silver plate, much less of sacrificial basons, dishes, <fcc.., of 
gold and silver; but without wandering beyond the range of 
probability, we may assume, that an Egyptian woman, though 
otherwise poor, might possess a ring, bracelet, clasp, or some 
other ornament of gold or silver. 

We find, indeed, in Ex. xi., men as well as women mentioned 
as givers and receivers; but no one, we trust, will think that 
this is at variance with our explanation. For clothes are spoken 
of, as well as gold and silver 0^3 ; and they were certainly 
required by men, as much as by women. Moreover the men 
sometimes wore either gold or silver ornaments. Judah, for 
example, had a signet ring (Gen. xxxviii. 18), and Joseph a 
ring and gold chain (Gen. xli. 42). 

A further proof that this is the only correct explanation, is to be 
found in the words 03^5 Sjn D 5 n 33 bv (® x - 22 ). 
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Luther follows the Septuayint and Vulgate , and renders these 
words, “ ye shall lay them upon your sons and daughters/' i.e., 
that they may carry them. This is a mistake, which neces¬ 
sarily arose from the false interpretation of 0^3 (Gefasse , 
a/civrj , vasa), and which a correct interpretation at once removes. 
Even on the supposition that the ( 3^3 were vessels (basons, 
kettles, dishes, &c.), there would be something startling in such 
a rendering. Had the Israelites, we might ask, whose chief 
pursuit was the rearing of cattle, no asses and other beasts to 
carry their baggage ? Was it necessary that their sons and 
daughters should supply the place of beasts and burden ? If we 
refer to Ex. xii. 38, we shall find that the Israelites went out 
with a very large quantity of cattle of every kind. Moreover 
the verb with the preposition can only mean to put on , 
when used of clothing , armour , jewellery , &c. (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 
34, xli. 42; Lev. viii. 8 , seq.; Ruth iii. 2; Ezek xvi. 14, and 
many other passages), and this must be the meaning here. 

But we have still one more way open, of fully satisfying our¬ 
selves as to the meaning of the words “articles of gold and 
articles of silver/’ in the passage under review. As every woman 
was to ask, and receive from her female neighbour, and every 
man from his neighbour also; there must have been a great 
abundance of the articles referred to, in the possession of the 
Israelites. Let us see now, whether we do not find some further 
reference to them in the course of the history. First of all we 
meet with them in Ex. xxxii., where the men and women, sons 
and daughters of Israel, take their golden ear-rings out of their 
ears, that Aaron may make them into Elohim to go before them. 

Again, although the quantity of golden ornaments, required 
to make the golden calf, must have been far from inconsiderable, 
and this calf was subsequently destroyed (Ex. xxxii. 20); we 
read shortly afterwards (Ex. xxxv. 21, seq.), that the whole 
community, both men and women, brought “clasps and ear-rings 
(nose-rings?), signet rings, necklaces, and all sorts of trinkets 
of gold/’ as a free-will offering towards the erection and fur¬ 
nishing of the tabernacle. Let any one think for a moment 
what a mass of gold must have been used in connexion with the 
tabernacle, when the beams were all plated with gold, and the 
articles of furniture were either made of solid gold or at least 

covered with it, and he will be obliged to admit not only that 
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the quantity of gold in the possession of the Israelites was extraor¬ 
dinary, but that if we were not acquainted with the circumstance 
narrated in Ex. xii. 35, 36, it would be incredible and incon¬ 
ceivable. 

We shall, perhaps, be reminded, however, that according to 
Num. iv., there were gold and silver dishes, bowls, cups, cans, 
lamps, snuffers, extinguishers, and oil vessels in the tabernacle, 
and told that these were probably the “ articles" which the Israel¬ 
ites had received from the Egyptians (cf. v . Baumer , Der Zug 
der Israel, p. 3. 4. Anm.). But this was evidently not the case, 
for we learn from Ex. xxv. 29, 38, that these dishes, bowls, 
cans, cups, snuffers, and extinguishers were made in the desert; 
and in ver. 3 sqq. we read, that they were made from the free¬ 
will offerings of ornaments and jewellery, that were brought to 
Moses by both men and women. We may, perhaps, be also 
referred to Num. vii., where it is said that every one of the 
twelve princes of Israel brought as his offering, at the dedication 
of the altar, a silver dish weighing a hundred and thirty shekels, 
a silver bowl of seventy shekels, and a golden spoon of ten she¬ 
kels, in which his meat offering was placed; and these again 
will probably be pointed out as Egyptian vessels. But let it be 
observed that every woman, and every man, requested and re¬ 
ceived the articles of gold and silver ; whilst here it was only the 
twelve princes of Israel, who brought such offerings as these. 
Moreover, they were not brought till the tabernacle was finished ; 
and therefore the twelve dishes, and bowls, and spoons, had 
most probably been made in the desert for that purpose, as well 
as the things already named in Ex. xxv. 29, 38, and Num. iv. 
7, 9. The gifts of the Egyptians may possibly have been em¬ 
ployed ; but if any objection be felt to this, it must be borne in 
mind, that the offerings were made by the princes of Israel, and 
as they were the richest and most eminent among the people, 
they may very well have possessed both gold and silver, and, for 
aught I know, silver dishes and bowls, as well as golden spoons, 
among their private property. Still, as the dishes, bowls, and 
spoons, offered by the twelve princes, were all of exactly the 
same weight, we are forced to the conclusion, that they had been 
prepared expressly for the purpose. 

The character and drift of the whole narrative are brought 
out more clearly by this explanation; and on the other hand it 
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serves to confirm the opinion, that the articles were not obtained 
by borrowing and purloining, but were spoils which came to the 
Israelites in the shape of presents, though they were forced from 
the Egyptians by moral constraint. 

After the severe oppression, under which Israel had groaned 
so long, the resources of a large portion of the nation must 
necessarily have been considerably reduced, through the loss of 
the property which they once possessed. Under such circum¬ 
stances, unless some provision had been made, the departure of 
the Israelites would have been upon the whole but a very miser¬ 
able one; and the last impression left by the people of God, on 
their exodus from Egypt, could only have been that of a wretched 
and contemptible horde of beggars and of slaves. This would 
undoubtedly have been opposed to the divine rule of propriety ; 
for the reproach of the people was the reproach of Jehovah, just 
as in other cases the glory of the people was Jehovah's glory. 
It was not to be with great difficulty, and with hardly a sound 
skin, that the Israelites were to depart; but as a victorious 
and triumphant people, laden with the treasures of Egypt, in 
festal attire , and adorned with jewels and costly ornaments, 
and with necklaces and bracelets of gold. They were going to 
the celebration of a festival, the greatest and most glorious that 
ever occurred in their history; such a festival demanded festal 
attire, and this was to be furnished by their bitter and obdurate 
foes, without (and this was the climax of their triumph) the 
least external compulsion, and yet without resistance or refusal, 
on the simple request of the Israelites alone. To such an 
extent had the pride and intolerance of the Egyptians been 
broken ; so completely were the tables turned, that Egypt now 
entreated as a favour the very departure, which it had hitherto 
so obstinately opposed, and it was no longer the Egyptians but 
the Israelites who prescribed the conditions of their departure, 
whilst the former assented at once to every condition, however 
humiliating it might be. 

(5). The Old Testament divides the First-born into two 
classes, the first-born of the father, and the first-born of the mo¬ 
ther. The former alone possessed the civil rights of primogeni¬ 
ture, namely, the headship in the family, and the double inherit¬ 
ance, which secured to them the title of primogeniti haereditatis 
(of Deut.xxi. 15—17). The latter, who were called, in distinction 
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from the others, “ every first-born that openeth every womb,” had 
no civil pre-eminence; unless they were also the first-born of the 
father. In the case before us, the first-born of the mothers are 
intended ; and as they were to be sanctified to Jehovah, they were 
designated as primogeniti sanctitudinis. (cf Selden, de suc¬ 
cess. in bona defunctt. c. 7. p. 26 sqq. and Iken dies. ii. p. 
37).—The question arises here, what are we to understand 
by the sanctification of the first-born ? That they were not to 
be set apart to the priesthood is proved most conclusively by 
Ex. xiii. 2, 13, where the first-born of men are ordered to be 
sanctified, in exactly the same sense as the first-born of beasts. 
It was not as sacerdotes, but as sacrificia to the Lord, that the 
first-born were to be set apart. “ Sanctify unto me all the first¬ 
born both of man and of beast, for they are mine,” are the terms 
of the command in ver. 2 (cf. Vitringa, obserw. ss. ii. 2, p. 272 
sqq.). When Jehovah passed through the land and smote all 
the first-born of the Egyptians, he bad passed over all the houses 
of the Israelites that were marked with the atoning blood of the 
Paschal lamb, and spared the first-born in them; but notwith¬ 
standing this, he had the same claim to the first-born of the 
Israelites, as to those of the Egyptians. This claim of Jehovah 
to the possession of all the first-born was founded upon the fact, 
that He was the Lord and Creator of all things, and that as 
every created object owed its life to Him, to Him should its life 
be entirely devoted. The earliest birth is here regarded as the 
representative of all the births; so that the dedication of the 
whole family was involved in that of the first-born. The diffe¬ 
rence between the first-born of Israel and the first-born of Egypt 
was this: the Egyptians refused to render to Jehovah that which 
was due, and continued most obstinately to resist his will; Israel, 
on the other hand, did not draw back from the dedication re¬ 
quired, and covered their previous omissions by the atoning 
blood of the sacrificial lamb. Now the law of the kingdom of 
God is, that every thing which will not voluntarily consecrate, 
itself to the Lord, for the purpose of receiving life and blessed¬ 
ness through this self-dedication, is compulsorily dedicated in 
such a manner as to receive judgment and condemnation. The 
slaughter of the first-born of the Egyptians is therefore to be 
regarded as of the nature of a ban (onn)> an involuntary, 
compulsory, dedication. But Israel’s self-dedication to Jehovah 
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had hitherto been insufficient, and hence the necessity for the 
expiatory sacrifice to cover the defects. The necessary comple¬ 
ment of reconciliation is sanctification. By virtue of the atoning 
Paschal blood the first-born of Israel had been spared; but if 
they were to continue to be thus spared, the sanctification of the 
first-born must follow. And as the first-born of Egypt repre¬ 
sented the entire nation, and in their fate the whole people were 
subjected to a compulsory dedication; so was the voluntary 
dedication of the whole nation of Israel set forth in the sanctifi¬ 
cation of the Israelitish first-born. It is true that the sparing 
of the first-born, like the redemption from Egypt, did not occur 
more than once in history; but future generations reaped the 
benefit of both events; and therefore in the particular generation 
which was spared and delivered, every succeeding generation was 
spared and redeemed at the same time (and it was for the 
purpose of keeping this in mind that the annual commemoration 
of the passover was enjoined). Hence it was not sufficient that 
the first-born of that first generation should be consecrated to 
the Lord, in order that the protection and deliverance afforded 
should be subjectively completed; but it was required that the 
first-born of every succeeding generation should be also sanc¬ 
tified to the Lord, as having been also spared and redeemed. 
Therefore the command was issued, that this first sanctification 
of the first-born should be repeated in the case of all the first¬ 
born in every age. 

The words “for they are mine' 9 (chap. xiii. 2) show, in the 
most general terms, in what the consecration of the first-born 
consisted. The first-born was the Lord's; it was not sui juris , 
but the property of Jehovah, Jehovah's maneipium . Knowing 
then, as we do, from the next stages in the development of their 
history, that Jehovah had determined to fix his abode in the 
midst of the Israelites, and that his dwelling-place was to be the 
sanctuary of Israel, the tabernacle of assembly, where they were 
to meet with their God and serve him ; we naturally expect that 
the consecration of the first-born, that is, their dedication to 
Jehovah, should take place either in or at this sanctuary, and 
this expectation was fully realized in the subsequent course of 
their history (vid. Vol. iii. § 20. 3). But the sanctuary was not 
yet erected; therefore, the sanctification required here cannot 
have been anything more than a provisional separation for that 
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purpose, not the actual realization of it. But Israel was already 
to be made to understand, that after that solemn night of pro¬ 
tection and deliverance, the first-born of its families and the 
first-born of its cattle were no longer its own , but belonged to 
God . It was no longer at liberty to dispose of them according 
to its own pleasure; but must wait submissively, till God in his 
own time should determine what they were to do. So much, 
however, was already made known (chap. xiii. 13), that only 
clean animals, i.e., such as were fit for sacrifice, were to be actually 
and irredeemably set apart as sacrifices to the Lord ; whilst all 
the rest of the cattle were either to be slain, or redeemed by a 
clean beast, and the first-born children were also to be redeemed. 
But it was not declared till a later period, how this was to be 
done (Num. iii. 8 ; viii. 17 ; xviii. 14—18). At the same time, 
they were already made perfectly conscious of tho meaning of 
the whole transaction (vers. 14,15) : “ When thy son asketh thee 
in time to come, saying, what is this ? thou shalt say unto him: 
By strength of hand Jehovah brought us out of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage, and it came to pass, when Pharaoh would 
hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the first-born of Egypt, 

.therefore I sacrifice to Jehovah all that openeth 

the matrix, being males ; but all the first-born of my children I 
redeem.” 

An expression occurs in Ex. xiii. 16, with reference to the sanc¬ 
tification of the first-born, which is similar to that which has al¬ 
ready been used in ver. 9 respecting the yearly celebration of the 
passover : “ It shall be for a token upon thine hand, and for a 
memorial-band (j'nSt 1 ?} ; ver. 16, for a frontlet, be¬ 

tween thine eyes. The pharisaic custom of later times was founded 
upon these passages; just as the practice of wearing or 

< pvXa/cTqpia (Matt, xxiii. 5), t.e., strips of parchment with pas¬ 
sages of Scripture written upon them, which were tied to the fore¬ 
head and the hand at the time of prayer, was based upon Deut. 
vi. 8 and xi. 18 ; whilst others interpret the passages as symbolical 
only. That the latter is the only admissible explanation of the two 
passages in the Book of Exodus, must be apparent to every one ; 
but whether the same may be said of the passages in Deute¬ 
ronomy, is a question that we must reserve for a later occasion. 

(6). According to Ex. xiii. 18 the children of Israel departed 

YOL. II. y 
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from Egypt The Septuagint rendering is iripTrrrj 

$£ ryevea avifinaav. Clericus explains it in the same man¬ 
ner, with special reference to Gen. xv. 16, and Ex. vi. 16 
sqq. (Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses). Fuller adheres 
firmly to the derivation of the word from fi ve (Miscell. ss. 
5. 2). He renders it by irepirTaBe^, and supposes it to mean 
that they were drawn up in five columns. But neither of these 
renderings corresponds to the sense, in which the word is used in 
other places (Josh. i. 14; vi. 12 ; Judg. vii. 11). In Num. xxii. 
30, 32, and Deut. iii. 18, the men who are called in 

Josh. i. 14, and vi. 12, are described as (= accincti, 

expediti ad iter 8. ad proelium). The Vulgate translates it 
armati ; Aquila , evconXia pivot ; Symmachm , KadayrrXta pivot. 
A more suitable rendering of the passages cited would be 
“ equipped for battle, in battle array,” which certainly includes 
the notion of being armed. The etymology is doubtful. Gesenius 
refers to the cognate roots = acer f u &y DDF1 = violenter 

egit , oppressit, and to the Arabic ^*+ 2 * = acer, strenuus fait in 

proelio. It has been objected to our explanation, that the Is¬ 
raelites went away unarmed. But this is nowhere stated; 
and the panic, which seized them afterwards (chap. xiv. 10 sqq.), 
does not prove that they were not armed. On the other hand, 
we read shortly afterwards of their fighting a regular battle 
at Kephidim with the Amalekites (xvii. 10 sqq.). There could 
have been no reason whatever for dividing the people into five 
companies. The Septuagint rendering has still less to com¬ 
mend it; were it only because there is no ground for the assump¬ 
tion, that Moses was the fifth in order of descent from Jacob (vol. 
i. § 6.1). But the rendering “ equipped for battle” or “ in battle 
array” furnishes a good, appropriate, and very significant mean¬ 
ing. This was a necessary part of the triumphant and jubilant 
attitude, in which Israel was to depart from Egypt. 

(7). The Egyptians, who attached themselves to the Israelites 
on their departure, are called (from to mix) in chap. 

xii. 38, and in Num. xi. 4 pjpDDb* (from pp# to collect). 

Luther renders both words Pobelvolk (a mob) ; the Septuagint, 
brtpiKTos ; the Vulgate, vulgus promiscuvm. The Hebrew 
expressions describe them as a people that had flocked together 
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(the formation and meaning of the words correspond to the 
German Mischmasch ), and lead to the conclusion that they 
formed the lowest stratum of Egyptian society, like the Pariahs 
in India, and did not belong to any of the recognised castes (cf. 
§ 45. 4). Even among the Israelites they occupied a very 
subordinate position ; for there can be no doubt that they were 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water mentioned in Deut. 
xxix. 10, 11. At the same time we perceive from this passage, 
that in spite of their subordinate position, and their performance 
of the lowest kinds of service, they were regarded as an integral 
part of the Israelitish community. 


PASSAGE THROUGH THE RED SEA, AND DESTRUCTION OF PHARAOH. 

§ 36. (Ex. xiii. 17—xv. 21 ; Num. xxxiii. 3—8).—The 
nearest route to Canaan, the ultimate destination of the children 
of Israel (chap. iii. 17), would have been in a north-easterly 
direction, along the coast of the Mediterranean; and by this route 
their pilgrimage would not have lasted more than a very few 
days. But Jehovah had his own good reasons (1) for not lead¬ 
ing them straight to Canaan, but causing them to take a cir¬ 
cuitous route across the desert of Sinai (2). The regular road 
from Egypt to Sinai goes round the northern point of the Heroo- 
politan Gulf (the Bed Sea), and then follows a south-easterly 
direction along its eastern shore. In this direction the Israelitish 
procession started, under the guidance of Moses. The point from 
which they set out was Raemses , the chief city of the land of 
Goshen. The main body, which started from this city, was no 
doubt joined on the road by detachments from the more distant 
provinces. Their first place of encampment was Succoth , the 
second Etham , “ at the end of the desert.” But instead of going 
completely round the northern extremity of the Red Sea, so as to 
get as quickly as possible beyond the borders of the Egyptian 
territory, and out of the reach of Egyptian weapons ; as soon as 
they reached this point, they received orders from Jehovah to 
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turn round and continue their march upon the western side of 
the sea. Thus they still remained on Egyptian soil, and took a 
route, which apparently exposed them to inevitable destruction, 
if Pharaoh should make up his mind to pursue them. For they 
were completely shut in by the sea on the one hand, and by high 
mountains and narrow defiles on the other, without any method 
of escape which human sagacity could possibly discover. In 
such a position no prudence, or skill, or power, that any human 
leader, even though he were a Moses, might possess, could be of 
the least avail. But it was the will of God; and God never de¬ 
mands more than he gives. When He required that Israel 
should take this route, He had also provided the means of escape. 
In his own person he undertook the direction of their march, 
and that in an outward and visible form, and by a phenomenon 
of so magnificent a character, that every individual in the im¬ 
mense procession could see it, and that all might be convinced 
that they were under the guidance of God. Jehovah went be¬ 
fore them, by day in a pillar of cloud , that he might lead them 
by the right way, and by night in a pillar of fire, to enlighten 
the darkness of the night. This pillar of cloud never left the 
people during the day, nor the pillar of fire during the night (3). 
Tidings were quickly brought to Pharaoh from Etham of the 
unexpected, and, as it seemed, inconceivably infatuated change 
which the Israelites had made in their course. And Pharaoh 
said, “ they have lost their way in the land ; the desert has shut 
them in.” The old pride of Egypt, which the last plague had 
broken down, lifted up its head once more. “ Why have we 
done this, they said, to let Israel go from serving us ?” Pharaoh 
collected an army with the greatest possible speed, and pursued 
the Israelites, overtaking them when they were encamped within 
sight of the sea, between Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baalzephon. 
Shut in between mountains, the sea, and Pharaoh’s cavalry, and 
neither prepared nor able to fight; enveloped, moreover, in the 
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darkness of night, and without the least human prospect of vic¬ 
tory, deliverance, or flight; the people now began to despair. 
“ Were there no graves in Egypt,” they cried out to Moses, 
“ that thou shouldest lead us away to die in the wilderness?” 
Nor did Moses see any human way of escape. But he expected 
deliverance from Jehovah, and from Jehovah it came. “ Fear 
not,” said he to the desponding people, “ stand firm, and see the 
salvation which Jehovah will effect for you to-day. Jehovah 
will fight for you, and ye shall be still.” It was now to be clearly 
shown, that the ways of God, though they may appear to be 
foolish by the side of the wisdom of men, ensure the result in 
the safest, quickest, and most glorious way. “ Forward V’ sounded 
the command of the leader of Israel, “ straight through the midst 
of the deep sea,” through winch the omnipotence of Jehovah was 
about to open a pathway on dry ground. The angel of God, 
who went before the army of Israel in the pillar of cloud and 
fire, passed over their heads and placed himself as a rampart 
between the Egyptians and the Israelites. To the former he 
appeared as a dark cloud, deepening still further the darkness 
of the night; to the latter as a brilliant light, illuminating 
the nocturnal gloom. Moses did as Jehovah commanded 
him; ho raised his staff and stretched his hand over the sea. 
Jehovah then caused an east wind to blow, which continued 
the whole night, until it had laid bare the bottom of the 
sea, and divided the waters asunder. The children of Israel 
passed through the midst of the sea on dry ground, and the 
waters were as walls unto them on the right hand and on the 
left. The foe, bewildered, driven forward by the vehement 
determination to prevent a second escape of those whom they 
had regarded as so sure a prey, and unable, from the darkness 
that surrounded them, to discover the extent of the danger to 
which their attempt exposed them, rushed on with thoughtless 
haste in pursuit of the fugitives. As soon as the morning began 
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to dawn, Israel had reached the opposite shore, and the Egyp¬ 
tians found themselves in the midst of the sea. Then Jehovah 
looked out from the pillar of cloud and fire, upon the army of 
the Egyptians; terror came upon them; wild confusion and 
thoughtless uproar impeded their march, and they shouted to turn 
back and fly. But Moses had already stretched out his hand 
over the sea again; and the waters, which had hitherto been 
standing like walls on either side, began to give way at the 
western end. The Egyptians rushed back and met the torrent; 
and Pharaoh, with all his horses, his chariots, and horsemen (5), 
was swallowed up by the sea. When morning came, the 
bodies of the Egyptians were washed up by the current upon the 
shore. Then Israel saw that it was the hand of Jehovah, which 
had been lifted up and had saved them; and they feared the 
Lord, and believed on him and on his servant Moses. The 
strong emotions of gratitude which filled the heart of Moses, 
burst forth in a lofty song of praise to their exalted deliverer. 
The anthem was sung by Moses and the chorus of men, whilst 
Miriam, the prophetess, Aaron's sister, at the head of a chorus 
of women, accompanied the choral-anthem of the men with 
timbrels, dances, and songs (6). This was the farewell to the 
first passover, which ended as it had begun, with deliverance 
and salvation. 

(1). With regard to the circuitous route by Sinai , it is said 
in chap. xiii. 17: “ God led them not by the road through the 
land of the Philistines (along the shore of the Mediterranean), 
which was the nearest way ; for God said lest peradventure the 
people repent when they see war, and return to Egypt.” It 
is necessary, first of all, to do away with a misapprehension, 
which has crept in here, to the effect that reference is already 
made in this passage to the forty years' sojourn in the desert, 
and that it was necessary that a new generation should grow up, 
before the conquest of Canaan could be thought of. The re¬ 
moval of the difficulty spoken of here could have been effected 
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in much less than 40 years. The sojourn at Sinai, which lasted 
for an entire year, and the wonderful works of God with which 
they became acquainted by that time, must have been amply 
sufficient for this. It was not by the natural facilities afforded 
by their new unfettered life in the desert, so much as by faith , 
that the cowardice of Israel* was to be overcome, and courage 
infused into their minds; and the events of the first year surely 
supplied all that was needed to strengthen faith. The sentence 
of rejection, which condemned the Israelites to wander in the 
desert for forty years, was simply a punishment for the want of 
that faith, which could and should have been matured by the 
works of God. The despair of the Israelites, when Pharaoh 
pursued them with his chariots and horsemen (xiv. 10 sqq,), 
soon showed how necessary such a precaution had been. The 
Philistines were a thoroughly warlike and powerful nation. 
Moreover, they were not destined to be exterminated, as the 
true Canaanites were ; nor was their land, for the present at 
least, to be taken possession of by Israel. 

Many readers may, perhaps, have been surprised to find only 
the negative and subordinate reason for their circuitous route 
mentioned here, viz. the impossibility of avoiding a collision 
with the Philistines; whilst no reference is made to the more 
important and positive motive, namely, the necessity for the 
conclusion of the covenant and giving of the law, previous to 
their entrance into the promised land. But we find a solution 
of this difficulty in the fact, that the immediate circumstances 
brought the negative reason more prominently before the author's 
mind ;—the conflict with Pharaoh, which he was just about to de¬ 
scribe, keeping his attention rivetted for the time to this particu¬ 
lar point of view. 

(2). We must not confound the reason for their turning round , 
and remaining within the Egyptian territory (chap. xiv. 3), with 
the reason for their circuitous route across the desert of Sinai. 
For the former the following causes may be assigned: (1) it 
was no circuitous route, to turn round the mountains as they did 
towards the Red Sea; for the road to the sea was the straight 
road from Egypt to Sinai. Such a leader as Jehovah, who knew 
how to make for his army a dry pathway through the depths of 
the sea, did not need to keep the circuitous caravan-road which 
goes round the sea. That which Pharaoh and every one else 
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regarded as the wrong road (xiv. 3), was under the leading of 
God (and so it is called in Ps. cvii. 7) a “right way.”—(2). Whilst 
the road through the sea was the most direct, and therefore out¬ 
wardly the most expedient; there were other internal grounds, 
which concurred to render it the most desirable. The first of 
these had reference to Pharaoh. We find it expressed in chap, 
xiv. 4: “ I will harden his heart, that he shall follow after them; 
and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh and upon all his host, that 
the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord.” And there was 
also a reference to the nations round about , with whom the his¬ 
tory of Israel was immediately to come in contact. The impor¬ 
tance of the event, considered in this light, is hinted at, and 
foretold in Moses* song of praise (chap. xv. 14 sqq.) : 

“ The people hear it, they are afraid, 

Terror seizes the inhabitants of Pkilistia. 

Amazed are the princes of Edom, 

And trembling takes hold of the mighty in Moab, 

All the inhabitants of Canaan despair. 

Dread and fear fall upon them, 

By the might of thine arm they are stiff as a stone, 

Till thy people are through, 0 Jehovah, 

Till the people, which thou hast purchased, are through." 

And, lastly, there was a reference to the Israelites. Their faith 
was greatly strengthened thereby; it led them to place greater 
confidence in Jehovah, and to trust more in Moses, the servant 
of Jehovah (xiv. 31) ; and they also learned, and proclaimed in 
their song of praise, that Jehovah was “ the true man of war ” 
(xv. 3), “ a king to all eternity” (xv. 18). 

(2). On the pillar of cloud and pillar of fire , which went 
before the children of Israel when they departed from Etham, 
and accompanied them during the whole period of their journey¬ 
ing through the desert, consult Camp. Vitringa , Observ. ss. v. 
c. 14—17. Even this miracle has not been left, without some 
attempts to explain it as a natural phenomenon. In the opinion 
of Herrn. v. d. Hardt (Ephemerid. philol. discurs. 6, p. 86, and 
210 sqq., and also Ephemerid. illustr. p. 93 sqq.) the pillar of 
cloud and fire was the sacred fire of the Israelites, which had 
been preserved by the patriarchs both before and after the flood, 
from the time of the first sacrifice, which was consumed by fire 
from heaven. This fire, he says, was brought by Jacob into 
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Egypt; and when the Israelites departed from Egypt, it was car¬ 
ried by Aaron in front of the army, as a symbol of the presence 
of God. A similar custom is said by Curtius to have been ob¬ 
served by the Persian armies (iii. 3—9) : “ Ordo agminia fait 
talis. Ignis, quern ipsi sacrum et aetemum vocant , argenteis 
aUaribu8 praeferebatur” Tolands opinion (in his Tetradynami 
Disc. 1) has met with more approval than Hardt’s. He believed 
it to have been nothing but the regular caravan-fire, which was 
carried before the people at the top of a long pole, by the guide 
who was appointed for that purpose, as a signal of the route they 
were to take. That this custom was adopted in ancient times, 
not merely by the large trading caravans, but also by the armies 
of the East, especially when they were travelling along unknown 
and difficult routes, has been sufficiently attested by witnesses 
of earlier times. Curtius says with reference to the march of 
Alexander the Great (v. 2—7) : “ Tuba, cum castro movere vellet, 
signum dabat: cujus sonitus plerumque, tumultuantium fremitu 
exoriente, baud satis exaudiebatur. Ergo perticam, quae im- 
dique conspici posset, supra praetorium statuit, ex qua signum 
eminebat pariter omnibus conspicuum. Observabatur ignis 
noctu,fumvs interim!' To the present day the same custom is 
adopted by trading caravans, according to the testimony of Har- 
mar (Beobachtungen i. 438 seq.), the author of the Description 
de TEgypte (viii. 128), and others. Even in the cities of the 
East, when there are any evening processions, iron fire-baskets, 
with pine-wood burning in them, are carried in front, on the top 
of a long pole (Russegger Reis. ii. 1, p. 38).— Toland still takes 
the trouble, to endeavour to bring everything contained in the 
scriptural narrative respecting the pillar of cloud and fire, into 
harmony with this custom. But the modern supporters of the 
same view ( e.g . Winer ii. 696, Ewald ii. 164 sqq., and many 
others) for the most part admit without hesitation, that the 
author intended to relate a miracle, and treat his account as 
a mythical embellishment of the simple custom we have just 
described. Roster is the only one who admits the historical 
character of the biblical narrative, regards the whole trans¬ 
action as suited to the circumstances and worthy of God, and 
yet adheres to this natural explanation. He says: “ We have 
undoubtedly to understand by this pillar of cloud and fire the 
ordinary caravan-fire, used upon their march by the armies of the 
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east.The cloud was a symbol of the presence of 

God, and in it Israel saw Jehovah face to face (Num. xiv. 14). 
It derived its worth entirely from the belief of the Israelites, that 
Jehovah was visibly among them in the cloud and in the fire; 
and therefore what we have here is not a mythical embellishment 
of a simple fact, but the simple fact itself, exalted by faith and 
a religious idea. Hence we are told with the greatest candour, 
that the guidance of Jehovah did not render careful reflection on 
the part of Moses himself, or the good advice of others, at all 
superfluous (Num. x. 31)." We should not make the slightest 
objection to this explanation of Koster , if there were any possi¬ 
bility of showing that it was in harmony with the text. But it 
must be apparent to every one that this is not the case. The 
only course open to us, in fact, is either to admit the historical 
character of the miracle, however incomprehensible it may be, 
with all the startling phenomena and effects attributed to it in 
the scriptural narrative, or else to pronounce everything that is 
supernatural in the account a mythical embellishment of later 
times. From the standpoint which we have adopted, in relation 
to the sacred history and its original records, it follows as a 
matter of course, that we adhere to the first of these. 

Still we cannot but acknowledge, that in the pillar of cloud 
and of fire, in which Jehovah himself accompanied and conducted 
his people, there was some reference to the ordinary caravan- 
fire, which served as a guide as well as a signal of encampment 
and departure to the caravans and armies of the East. For, in 
the design and form of the two phenomena, we can trace exactly 
the same features; the difference being, that the one was a merely 
natural arrangement, which answered its purpose but very im¬ 
perfectly, and was exceedingly insignificant in its character, 
whilst the other was a supernatural phenomenon, beyond all com¬ 
parison more splendid and magnificent in its form, which not 
only served as a signal of encampment and departure, and led 
the way in an incomparably superior manner, but was also made 
to answer far greater and more glorious ends. 

The following is our idea of the connexion to which we have 
alluded: As the armies and caravans of other nations required 
that a caravan-fire should be carried before them, whose ascend¬ 
ing smoke by day and brilliant light by night could be seen by 
the whole procession ; so did Israel stjind in need of some such 
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visible signal in its journey through the desert. But, whilst a 
caravan-fire carried at the head might suffice for a trading cara¬ 
van of some hundreds or even thousands of persons, and for an 
army of some thousands or even tens of thousands of soldiers; 
no contrivance upon so small a scale could possibly have sufficed 
for two millions of men, with wives and children, besides a large 
quantify of cattle and a considerable amount of baggage. Even 
on their journey, a mere fire carried at the head of the proces¬ 
sion would have been almost invisible to those behind, and it 
would have been entirely useless on the breaking up of the camp 
after a period of rest. For, whenever they rested for any con¬ 
siderable time, the different parties were obliged to scatter them¬ 
selves far and wide for the purpose of seeking suitable spots on 
which to pitch their tents, and fertile oases in which to feed their 
flocks. Now, if Israel had had no other means of accomplishing 
all this, than such as are possessed by nomad tribes in general, it 
would have had to contend with just as many difficulties, hind¬ 
rances, and dangers, as they are inevitably exposed to. But 
Israel was not to migrate like any other tribe. Jehovah had 
delivered them from Egyptian bondage, and led them out by His 
powerful arm; Jehovah had determined what their destination 
should be, and He himself would lead them thither. As He had 
already removed every obstacle in Egypt by signs and wonders ; 
so would He remove them in the desert also. And as He after¬ 
wards caused water to flow from the rock to satisfy the thirsty 
people, and gave them quails and manna in rich abundance when 
they hungered; so, instead of the miserable caravan-fire, which 
would have been of very little use to such a procession, He gave 
them a more glorious and totally different signal to guide them 
through the desert, namely, a pillar of cloud and fire , which did 
not ascend from the earth, but came down from heaven. In this 
pillar He himself dwelt; it rose and fell according to circum¬ 
stances ; it sometimes spread itself out, and at other times was 
closely condensed; at one time it went before the procession; 
at another it hung suspended over it, and again it settled be¬ 
hind it, spreading impenetrable darkness on the one side, and 
lighting up the darkness of the night on the other. The ordinary 
caravan-fire bore the same relation to the pillar of cloud and 
fire, as the miserable tricks of the Egyptian Charthummim to 
the magnificent, all-embracing miracles, which Moses wrought 
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in. Egypt; or rather the difference is even greater and more ap¬ 
parent in the case of the pillar, than in that of the miracles in 
Egypt. 

That we may form at the outset as clear a conception as pos¬ 
sible of this wonderful phenomenon, we will collect together all 
the most important particulars in our possession, respecting its 
appearance and effects ; but the fuller discussion of each of these 
we shall reserve, till we reach the period of its historical mani¬ 
festation. 

When we read in Ex. xiii. 21 that Jehovah went before Israel, 
by day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire; we 
might be led to suppose, that there were two different pillars, the 
one appearing by day and the other taking its place in the night. 
But it is soon apparent that this was not the case. For in Ex. 
xiv. 19 and Num. ix. 21 only one pillar is mentioned, and in 
Ex. xiv. 24 it is called a pillar of cloud and fire 

pjfi)* The cloud was undoubtedly the vehicle of the fire, and 

entirely lighted up by the fire, which caused it to shine with 
brilliant splendour on the dark background of the night; whilst it 
looked like a mere light cloud, in contrast with the brightness 
of the sunshine. We have no reason to depart from the literal 
meaning of and py, and therefore regard the latter as an 

actual cloud, formed of the same material as every other cloud, 
and the former as actual fire, produced, it may be, so far as the 
natural cause is concerned, from electricity. The ordinary form, 
which it assumed, was that of a pillar , which moved forward 
at the head of the Israelites, and showed the way to the hind¬ 
most ranks of the whole procession (Ex. xiii. 21; Deut. i. 33). 
Still we must not imagine that this form was fixed and un¬ 
changeable. When the cloud descended between the army of 
the Egyptians and that of the Israelites, showing a bright light 
to the latter and making the darkness more intense to the 
former, “ so that the one came not near the other the whole 
night,” its form was no doubt that of a wall rather than a 
pillar. When the people were to encamp for the purpose of resting, 
the cloud descended; and when they were to set out again, it fras 
taken up (Ex. xl. 35, sqq., Num. ix. 16, sqq.). So long as they 
rested, it remained suspended above the camp, at a later period 
above the tabernacle (Num. ix. 16). According to Ps. cv. 39, 
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Jehovah spread the cloud over Israel as a protecting (over¬ 
shadowing) covering ( cf. Wisdom x. 17, xviii. 3, xix. 7; 1 
Cor. x. 1, 2; Is. iv. 5, 6),—a poetical description, which may, 
however, be literally in harmony with Num. x. 34, (“ the cloud 
of Jehovah was over them by day, when they went out of the 
camp.”) 

The fire in the pillar was a symbol of the holiness of God, 
which moved before the sanctified people, both as a covering 
and a defence. It was the same fire which Moses had seen in 
the bramble (chap. iii. 2), and the same which afterwards came 
down upon Sinai, with thunder and lightning, and enveloped in 
a thick cloud (chap. xix. 16). Moses had covered his face before 
it, being afraid to look on God (chap. iii. 6). And so would 
Israel now have been obliged to cover its face, if the fire, which 
represented the presence of God, had appeared without a screen. 
But in that case it could not have fulfilled its purpose, of going 
before the Israelites to light their way. God, therefore, con¬ 
descended to the weakness of his people; and from the very 
first He caused the fire to shine upon them through an appro¬ 
priate medium. Hence, as the fire was a symbol of the holiness 
of God, the cloud in which it was enveloped was a symbol of 
his mercy . Nor was it merely a symbol, unattended by the thing 
which it signified. In and with the symbol was Jehovah him¬ 
self, with his holiness and mercy (xiii. 21, xiv. 24), or the angel 
(xiv. 19) who represented him in the Old Testament, and fore¬ 
shadowed his future incarnation (cf. Vol. i. § 50, 2). Thus in 
the pillar of cloud and fire there dwelt the holiness of the Lord 
(rrirp. T*Q3 c f- ® x - xy i* 10, xL 34; Num. xvi. 42). This rela¬ 
tion between the symbol and that which it represented, was 
afterwards designated in Jewish theology the Shechinah. From 
it proceeded all the commands of Jehovah; from it he terrified 
the enemies of Israel (xiv. 24) ; from it he threatened the mur¬ 
muring people (Ex. xvi. 10; Num. xvi. 42) ; and from it went 
forth the devouring flame, which slew the disobedient and 
rebellious (Lev. x. 2, Num. xvi. 35). 

In the paragraph above, we have already expressed our opinion 
that the pillar of cloud and fire first appeared as tho leader of 
the procession, when its course was altered at Etham. If we 
read attentively chap. xiii. 17—22, it is scarcely possible to come 
to any other conclusion. For if the pillar accompanied the 
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procession when it set out from Kaemses; we should naturally 
expect to find a statement to that effect, in the same passage in 
which an account is given of their setting out “ equipped ” and 
taking Joseph's bones along with them, (viz. in vers. 18, 19). 
But there is no such statement; on the contrary they are said 
to have journeyed from Raemses to Succoth, and from Succoth 
to Etham; and then, for the first time, it is recorded that (hence¬ 
forth) the pillar went before them. The internal grounds, on 
which we may explain the fact, that this miraculous guidance 
was neither granted nor required before, have been pointed out 
in the paragraph. 

Stickel (Studien und Kritiken 1850, p. 390) is of our opinion, 
that the pillar of cloud and fire made its first appearance at 
Etham. But he sees in it nothing but an ordinary caravan-fire. 
Tn order that we may do justice to this rationalistic opinion, we 
will quote the subtle arguments adduced by the critic. “A 
signal of smoke, which this caravan-fire was evidently intended 
to be, would have failed of its object, so long as the procession 
was moving along the fertile and well known road, when columns 
of smoke ivere rising on every side . But in Etham, at the 
end of the desert, where it entered upon the open southern 
steppe, such a precaution was not only judicious but necessary.” 
On chap. xiv. 19, 20, he says: “ The arrangement of Moses 
with reference to the position of the pillar of cloud (namely, that 
the caravan-fire should no longer be carried before , but behind 
the procession) fills us with great admiration of his inventive 
mind, by which all the necessities of the moment were fully 
grasped. When the passage through the sea was about to com¬ 
mence, he had the signal fire, which had hitherto been carried 
at the head, transferred to the rear, and placed at the north or 
north-west of the camp, between the Egyptians and the Israelites. 
The result of this arrangement was, that the east wind, which 
was blowing, necessarily caused a dense cloud of smoke to pass 
between the two, whereas the same cloud would have blown in 
the faces of the Israelites, if the fire had been carried before 
them through the sea. By this means, and because the pillar 
ceased to move forward, the departure of the Israelites was con¬ 
cealed from the Egyptians ; whilst at the same time the light of 
the fire, which shone towards the east upon the surface of the 
sea, enabled those who were passing through, to distinguish 
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l>etween the water and the dry land. But when at length the 
pillar of fire left the spot, the Egyptians saw in the vacant 
ground the proof that their designs were frustrated ; and their 
rage and eagerness to plunge forward into the dangerous road 
through the sea were truly human, and can easily be under¬ 
stood/' 

Sticket8 treatise, from which we have taken these passages, 
has filled us with sincere admiration of the diligence and learn¬ 
ing, the grasp and acuteness of mind displayed by the author; 
for it is truly a perfect master-piece of searching and thorough 
investigation, in a difficult and untrodden domain. But all the 
greater is our astonishment, that, in spite of the powers of mind 
which he has displayed in connexion with this subject, he should 
so strikingly have failed in his attempt to reduce the pretended 
mythical elements in the account before us to their historical 
foundation; and that he could first of all bring himself,\ and 
then require others , to look upon such an expedient, as he here 
imputes to Moses, as something extremely clever, adapted to its 
end, and worthy of the highest admiration. Truly it requires 
such a faith as “ is not given to every man,” a faith in com¬ 
parison with which it is a very small matter to believe in the 
miracle which was wrought by God, if we are to believe in all 
that Stickel tells us, with regard to the wondrous effects pro¬ 
duced by a caravan-fire. Just imagine a procession, composed 
of two million human beings, with an immense quantity of 
cattle, and behind them an insignificant caravan-fire, so insigni¬ 
ficant that the smoke which ascended from it could not possibly 
have been distinguished from that which rises from the first 
good chimney you may meet with,—could any one but a critic, 
who takes fright at a miracle, possibly believe that the light 
from such a fire shone over the heads of two millions of men, 
and (at a low estimate) two million, head of cattle, and then 
“ lighted up the surface of the sea, so that those who were 
passing through were able to distinguish the water from the 
dry ground ?” Who, again, can possibly believe that a caravan- 
fire produced “ a dark cloud of smoke,” of such a volume that it 
stood like a wall between Pharaoh’s chariots and the army of 
Israel; a pillar of smoke, we repeat, which cannot have been 
larger than that which ordinarily rises from a single chimney ? 
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Criticism like this can only expect its own disciples , to have 
faith enough to believe such things as these. 

(4). According to the biblical account, the dividing of the sea 
was entirely effected by “ a strong east wind!* Nothing is said 
about its being favoured by the ebbing of the tide . Still it is 
not improbable, that both these powers of nature may have been 
associated, in the accomplishment of this stupendous miracle. 
At all events the narrative makes no mention of the ebb, which 
may have contributed to some extent. This was but a sub¬ 
ordinate auxiliary and every day occurrence, and therefore it 
lays the whole stress upon the east wind , as the instrument and 
messenger of the miraculous power of Jehovah. It was not the 
ebb, but the east wind, which rendered the opening of a dry 
pathway through the sea an extraordinary, unheard of, and 
miraculous event. It may also have been the case, that at the 
spot at which the passage took place, the bottom of the sea was 
raised by sand-banks, and was therefore higher at this point 
than in any other; but if the scriptural account is to be relied 
upon as true, this can only be regarded as a thoroughly sub¬ 
ordinate and auxiliary feature, which it did not come within the 
province of the author to mention, seeing that the miracle was 
a miracle still. Moreover, if the returning waters entombed the 
whole of Pharaoh's army, without the least possibility of escape, 
the place cannot have been what is ordinarily termed a ford. 
And lastly, the passage may certainly have taken place at one of 
the narrowest parts of the gulf. But if Pharaoh's 600 war- 
chariots, with a proportionate number of horsemen, were in the 
midst of the sea when the waves returned, and though they 
turned back in the greatest haste, were unable to reach the 
Egyptian shore, the breadth cannot have been so very incon¬ 
siderable. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the direction of the wind, 
by which the miracle was effected. In the Septuagint we have 
again the rendering votos ( cf § 31. 2). Modem commentators 
maintain that the expression Qi -75 xiT) was currently employed 

•It — 

to denote any “ strong” wind, so that a west wind or a north 
wind would have been called by the same name. Hence it has 
for the most part been assumed, that in the present instance it 
was a north wind, this being regarded as the most suitable wind 
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to dry up a ford at the northern end of the gulf. But there 
is no foundation for such an opinion. The words, as they stand, 
can only refer to a wind from the east. But as the author did 
not select his terms with mathematical precision, according to 
the points of the compass; there does not appear to be any ob¬ 
jection to the supposition, that the wind blew from the north-east 
or south-east. The latter is the more probable of the two. For 
O^Tp im literally means a wind which blew from and in 

biblical phraseology q-jj is generally suggestive of Arabia. 

r'v 

Such a wind would drive the water away from the point in 
question, towards the northern end of the gulf, which to all ap¬ 
pearance formerly extended much farther northwards than it 
does now (cf § 39. 1). But under any circumstances so much 
at least must be firmly maintained, that it was not an ordinary 
wind, but one which was made to blow with unwonted violence 
by the omnipotence of God, and which therefore sufficed to pro¬ 
duce phenomena, such as no other wind, however strong, could 
possibly effect. But inasmuch as the writer himself gives pro¬ 
minence to the fact that it was a strong wind, and that it blew 
the whole night , an expositor is justified in laying stress upon 
the power of nature, which served as the medium, as well as upon 
t he peculiarly miraculous power. And in doing this it is impor¬ 
tant to remember that a very small force, if it be regular, un¬ 
interrupted, and long-continued, can produce stupendous and 
almost incredible results. A suspension bridge, for example, 
which scarcely moves beneath the tread of persons walking irre¬ 
gularly, is thrown into the most dangerous oscillations by a re¬ 
giment of soldiers keeping step. 

When it is stated that the water stood firm, like walls on the 
right hand and on the left , the figurative character of the expres¬ 
sion must not be so far overlooked, as that we should think our¬ 
selves obliged to assume that the water really formed a perpen¬ 
dicular wall on both sides. But we must also not refuse to 
admit, that the meaning is, that the water was forced back on 
both sides , and kept back by the uninterrupted blowing of the 
wind; and yet was as surely prevented from flowing together 
again, as if there had been walls erected between. 

In conclusion, we may mention the passage, which Eusebius 
(praep. ev. 9, 27) quotes from Artapanus , according to which 
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the inhabitants of Memphis maintained that Moses, who knew 
the ground most thoroughly, took advantage of the ebb, to lead 
the people through the bed of the sea while it was dry, after 
they had borrowed many costly vessels and clothes from the 
Egyptians. This can hardly be supposed to be an ancient 
Egyptian tradition, but must be one of modern date, originating 
in the Grecian period, and is nothing more than the biblical 
account interpreted to suit the interests of Egypt, by those who 
were acquainted with the Septuagint translation. We can 
hardly attribute any greater importance to the statement made 
by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 39), to the effect that among the 
Ichthyophagi, the inhabitants of the district in question, there 
was a legend current, that the bottom of the gulf had once been 
entirely exposed by an extraordinary ebb (fieraTreaovaTj^ r?}<? 
0a\aTT7)<; et9 ravavria fieprf) ; but that as soon as the bottom of 
the deep was visible, the flood suddenly set in, and the sea re¬ 
turned to its former condition. 

(5). The strength of Pharaoh's army consisted chiefly in his 
i oar-chariots. Hengstenberg (Egypt and Moses, p. 126 sqq.) 
has shown, how strongly this account is supported by information 
derived from the monuments, respecting the customs of ancient 
Egypt. The chariots on the Egyptian monuments are drawn 
by two horses, and generally hold one driver and one warrior. 
Frequently, however, three men may be seen in one chariot 
(this is the rule on the Assyrian monuments), and in that case 
the third is an armour-bearer. This custom may serve to ex¬ 
plain the use of the Hebrew word to denote an armour- 

bearer (Ex. xiv. 7, of Oesenii thesaurus p. 1429). We may 
be surprised to find that the number of chariots, with which 
Pharaoh pursued the Israelites, was so small, vi/., six hundred 
j picked chariots (ver. 7), when Diodorus states that Sesostris 
possessed 27,000 war chariots. But we must not overlook the 
accompanying clause 33 ^ ^31, which Luther has very 

• -: • v v : 

correctly rendered: and whatever other chariots there were in 
Egypt Pharaoh hastily gathered together all the available 
chariots that could be procured, and did not wait till the entire 
force could be brought from the most distant military stations. 
The six hundred “ picked ” chariots probably belonged to his body 
guard. In addition to the charioteers, he was also attended by 
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a proportionate number of horsemen (□'ftT'S c f x * v * 23 ; xv. 
1). It is true that Hcngstenberg takes a great deal of trouble to 
prove that there is no reference to horsemen in the text, by for¬ 
cing upon 3^12 the meaning: chariot-soldiers. He agrees with 
Champollion in doubting whether the military force of the ancient 
Egyptians included any cavalry at all, seeing that there is no 
representation of any on the monuments. But Wilkinson has 
shown, that the command of cavalry is spoken of in the hiero¬ 
glyphics as a very distinguished post, and that Diodorus describes 
the army of Sesostris as consisting of 600,000 infantry, 24,000 
cavalry, and 27,000 war-chariots. It is true that, afterwards 
(viz. in chap. xiv. 9 , 23, and xv. 1 ), only horses, chariots, and 
riders are named ; but the riders were actually riders ( 3 ^CH£))> 
not chariot soldiers The latter, as a matter of course, 

are included in the term “ chariots," especially when the word 
is accompanied with the express statement contained in ver. 7, 
that all the chariots were manned with chariot-soldiers ( 3 ^^^). 
Hengstenberg 8 anxiety lest “ an objection, by no means incon¬ 
siderable, should be raised against the credibility of the narra¬ 
tive," in consequence of our regarding the riders as horsemen 
and nothing else, is in our opinion entirely uncalled for. Nothing 
is said concerning any infantry, and there is sufficient reason for 
this in the fact, that the object of the king was to pursue and 
overtake the Israelites as quickly as possible. Josephus , indeed, 
on his own authority, adds 50,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry 
to the six hundred chariots mentioned in the Bible (Ant. ii. 15, 
3), and the Jewish tragedian, Ezekiel (in Eusebius, praep. evang. 
9. 29) makes Pharaoh set out with an army of a million men. 

( 6 ). The anthem , which Moses here composed in the name of 
the whole nation, was, as it were, the nuptial song of Israel (cf. 
Jer. ii. 2). Jehovah had rescued his chosen bride from the 
hands of her oppressors, and was about to lead her to the mar¬ 
riage altar at Sinai. With her deliverance from bondage still 
fresh in her memory, and looking forward with a longing heart 
to her approaching marriage (ver. 17), she uttered her feelings of 
joy in a song of praise. There is not much weight in the objec¬ 
tions, which have been made by certain critics, to the authenticity 
of this song. The weakest of all, and utterly unworthy of refu¬ 
tation, is De Wette f 8 remark (Krit. d. Isr. Gesch. p. 216) that 
the anthem is too long for an impromptu . Others have found 
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evident mark8 of a later age in vers. 14—17. But though we 
have there a description of the fear and amazement into which 
the Philistines, the Moabites, the Edomites, aud the Canaanites, 
have been thrown by the tidings of this miracle, it is not even 
necessary to appeal to the prophetic character of Moses in order 
to account for this. Without the gift of prophecy, it was pos¬ 
sible to foresee with certainty that these nations would be alarmed, 
when they heard the report of the mighty acts of the God of 
Israel; for it was but natural that they should be anxious, lest 
Israel's approaching march might disturb them in the possession 
of their land, and that they should also feel that they could not 
hope to do much to resist the power of such a God, who had 
broken the pride of the haughty Egypt ; and therefore Israel 
could assume it as a fact. There is more weight in the argu¬ 
ment founded upon ver. 17: 

“ Bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance, 

In the place, which thou hast made to dwell in, 0 Jehovah, 

In the sanctuary, 0 Adonai, which thy hands have established." 

But that Israels hopes should stretch beyond the desert, after 
so glorious a deliverance from Egypt; that they should look 
forward with certainty to the possession of the land, which had 
been promised them (Gen. xv. 16; Ex. iii. 17) ; that they should 
feel that a sanctuary would be there required, and that a settled 
spot must already have been selected for it by Jehovah—all this 
was so natural, that no reasonable critic can possibly take offence 
at it. Nor is there anything to object to in the fact that the song 
assumed it as indisputably certain, that Jehovah had already 
chosen a high and stately mountain in the promised land, as the 
place where his sanctuary should be erected. For a mountain 
was the most natural and appropriate spot for the offering of 
sacrifice and prayer. Abraham had to take a three days'journey, 
that he might offer the most important sacrifice of his life upon 
a mountain (Gen. xxii.) ; Moses had been told that the sacrifice 
connected with the conclusion of the covenant was to be offered 
upon a mountain (Ex. iii. 12) ; what else, then, could Moses and 
Israel expect, than that in the promised land the place of wor¬ 
ship would still be a mountain f 

Miriam , who appears as the leader of the daughters of Israel 
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on this occasion, is described as the sister of Aaron and a pro¬ 
phetess. There is nothing accidental or unmeaning in either of 
these notices. At the very outset the position is indicated, 
which she afterwards occupied in the community of Israel. She 
is called the sister of Aaron, and not the sister of Moses, because 
her position was co-ordinate with that of Aaron, but subordinate 
to that of Moses. Although Aaron was the brother of Moses, 
yet in his official position he was only the mouth, the prophet of 
Moses, and Moses was Aaron's God (§ 20. 8). And in the same 
way, although Miriam had been the saviour and protector of 
Moses in his youth (Ex. ii. 4 sqq.), she was placed in a position 
of subordination to the brother she had saved ; for Jehovah had 
chosen him to be the mediator of his covenant, and placed him 
at the head of Israel. Hence, she entirely mistook her position, 
when at a later period (Num. xii.), she took upon herself to 
command and rebuke him. 

(7). According to Jewish tradition, the passage through the 
sea and the song of Moses belong to the seventh day after the 
celebration of the passover in Egypt. We have no decisive 
evidence to the contrary; at the same time it cannot be positively 
established from the original narrative. In chap. xii. 39, how¬ 
ever, it is clearly intimated that the first days of the journey fell 
within the limits of the feast of the passover. This feast was a 
feast of deliverance from Egypt, and the deliverance was not 
complete till they had passed through the Red Sea. There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that the appointment of 
seven days, for the subsequent commemoration of this deliverance 
(xii. 19), had a historical foundation in addition to the sacred 
character of the number seven. This will be apparent at once, 
if we consider how frequently the ideal element contained in 
prophecy and revelation corresponds in a most striking manner 
to the accidental, historical element, observable in the particular 
events connected with the development of the sacred history. 
At the same time no peculiar importance is attached to the 
latter; and therefore they are only important, as they produce in 
the thoughtful observer of the movements of God in history, a 
salutary consciousness of the perfect symmetry and harmony, 
which exist even in the most trivial and casual occurrences. 

This Jewish tradition would necessarily fall to the ground at 
once, if the opinion held by most commentators were correct, 
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that only three days intervened between the departure of the 
Israelites on the night of the passover, and their encampment 
by the sea at Baal-Zephon, since only three places of encamp¬ 
ment are named (Succoth, Etham, and Baal-Zephon). But it has 
already been repeatedly shown (Raumer Beitr. p. 2 sqq., Len- 
gerke , Kenaan i. 432), that the word did not denote a 

day’s journey, but a station or place of encampment, where the 
tents were set up and every preparation was made for a longer 
period of rest than usual. The day’s journeys are called 

• T 

We may see from Num. xxxiii. 8, how great the difference was 
between a day's journey and a station. According to this 
passage, the Israelites, after passing through the Red Sea, went 
three days' journeys (ry^) through the desert of Etham, and 
then encamped in Marah. Here, then, there was evidently a journey 
of three days between two stations. So also do we read in Num. 
x. 33 : “ And they deparated from the Mount of the Lord three 
days’ journey, and the ark of the covenant of the Lord went be¬ 
fore them in the three days' journey, to show them a resting- 
place" (nrWJ not a place of encampment). And even 

supposing (though we do not grant it), that the place of en¬ 
campment and place of rest were identical, it is in itself a very 
improbable thing, that the Israelites only spent three days in 
their journey from Raemses to their place of encampment at 
Baal-Zephon by the Red Sea. Even if they only travelled three 
days, it would certainly be necessary to assume, as Tischendorf 
does (de Israel, transitu, p. 23), that there were periods of rest 
of longer duration, i.e., actual days of rest between the three 
marching days. Just fancy two million men, with large herds 
of cattle, and all the baggage of emigrants, with their wives, 
children, and old men, obliged to start in the most hurried 
way (chap. xii. 33) ! What confusion, what difficulties would 
inevitably impede them during the first days of their journey! 
An ordinary caravan may travel fifteen or twenty miles a day; 
but such a procession would hardly be able to do the half 
of this. Let it be remembered, too, that fresh parties were 
constantly joining them, and that this must have caused some 
disturbance and delay. (We cannot imagine it possible that 
two millions of Israelites, whose residences were scattered over 
the whole of the land of Goshen, should all have met together 
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in Raemses, many of them merely to retrace their steps: more¬ 
over, if we consider that they were ordered to eat the passover 
at the early part of the night in their own houses, and not to 
leave their houses till the morning (chap. xii. 22), we shall see 
that it must have been actually impossible for them all to meet 
in Raemses on the next morning, many of them from the most 
distant parts of Goshen. Raemses was the capital of the province. 
There, no doubt, Moses and Aaron were residing. The procession 
started thence; and after the main body had set out, smaller 
parties came from all directions as speedily as possible, and 
joined it at the point of the road nearest to their own dwellings). 
The following considerations also serve to show, that the Israelites 
must necessarily have spent more than three days, on their march 
from Raemses to their encampment by the sea. It is true that 
the site of Raemses is not precisely known. But it is certain 
that it must have stood somewhere in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the king's palace; sufficiently near, at all events, for a 
communication to pass from one city to the other in a very few 
hours. Now, whether we suppose the palace to have been in 
Heliopolis, Bubastis, or Zoan (and we have certainly only these 
three points to choose from, ef. § 41. 2), the shortest route from 
Raemses to the sea, taking into account the circuitous way by 
which the Israelites went (chap. xiv. 2), would be so long 
that it would be necessary to travel seventeen or twenty miles 
a day in order to accomplish the whole in three days. Others 
may believe it if they please ; but I cannot believe that 6uch 
a procession as we have described, could keep up a journey 
of seventeen or twenty miles a day for three days running. 
Again, we find from chap. xiv. 5, that information was brought 
to the king that the Israelites had turned round at Etham, 
and entered the Egyptian desert on the west of the Red 
Sea. This message must have been sent to the king from 
Etham itself, and of course it was not sent till after the Is¬ 
raelites had changed their course in the manner described. 
Now the Israelites had already occupied two days at least in 
going in a straight course from Raemses to Etham; and the 
king s palace was certainly farther from Etham than Raemses 
was. Hence the messenger, who was sent from Etham, may be 
safely supposed to have taken one day in reaching the king; and 
Pharaoh s chariots and army (even if, to please our opponents, 
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we assume the possibility of that which is certainly impossible) 
must also have required at least one day (!) to travel by a forced 
march from Heliopolis, Bubastis, or Zoan, to the neighbourhood 
of Baal-Zephon on the sea-coast. Thus, even granting the cor¬ 
rectness of our opponents' premises, at least four days must have 
intervened between the departure from Baemses and the passage 
through the sea. This will show how little foundation there is 
for the assertion, that “ the longest space of time allowed by the 
biblical narrative for these events is three days/’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE EXODUS. 

Literature : J. Clericus , Diss. de Maris Idumaei trajectione, 
ad calcem comment, in Exod.— S. Deyling , Obserw. ss. P. iii. 
p. 45 sqq. and P. v. p. 31 sqq.— A. Calmet , Biblical researches, 
with notes by Mosheim , ii. 56 sqq .—Du Bois Ayme , Descrip¬ 
tion de l'Egyptc, T. viii. sur le sejour des H^breux en Egypte. 
— K. v. Raumer , der Zug. der Israeliten aus Aegypten nach 
Kanaan. Leipzig, 1837; Beitrage zur bibl. Geogr. Lpz. 1843, 
p. 1—5; and Palastina Ed. 3 Lpz. 1850, p. .437—442.— J. V . 
Eutscheit , H. Prof. Dr Lepsius u. d. Sinai. Berlin, 1846.— Const. 
Tischendorf de Israelitarum per mare rubrum transitu Lps. 
1847 ; and Eeise in d. Orient, i. 174 sqq.— J. G. Sticket, der 
Israeliten Auszug aus Aeg. bis zum rothen Meere, in the Studien 
und Kritiken 1850, ii. p. 328—398.— Robinson , Palestine i. 74 
sqq.— Hengstenberg , Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 55—60 
transl.— L. de. Labor de, commentaire gdographique sur l’Exode 
et les Nombres. Paris and Leipzig 1841, p. 75 sqq.— C. v. 
Lengerke , Kcnaan i. 430 sqq.— Ewald , Geschichte ii. 52 sqq. 

§ 37. The district, which forms the subject of our present 
remarks, is bounded on the south by the so-called Valley of 
Error; on the west and north-west by the Nile and its Tanitic or 
Bubastic arm ; on the north by Lake Menzaleh ; and on the east 
by a line drawn from the southern point of Lake Menzaleh, and 
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through the Birket-Temseh (the so-called Crocodile Lake), the 
Bitter Lakes and the Heroopolitan gulf. We will commence with 
a minute description of the southern boundary. The Valley of 
Error (Wady et-Tih) runs due east from the village of Besatin 
on the Nile to the Red Sea, and terminates in the broad plain 
of Baideah on the coast. The name Wady et-Tih is frequently 
restricted to the western end of the valley; further east it is 
then called the Wady er-Ramlijeh and still nearer to the sea 
the Wady et-Tawarik. The whole valley, from the Nile to the 
sea, is shut in on both sides, viz., on the north and south, by 
high mountain-ranges. Of these the northern range deserves a 
closer investigation. It rises from the valley of the Nile, not 
far from Cairo, stretches in a straight line towards the east, 
and terminates at the Isthmus of Suez in the promontory of 
(Ras-) Atakah. But near the centre the range is entirely 
broken. About twenty-three miles from Besatin, not far from 
the fountain of Gandelhi (the only drinkable water in the whole 
Wady), another valley branches off from the Wady et-Tih. 
This valley runs in a north-easterly direction through the 
northern range of mountains to the north of the gulf. The 
western half of the range is called Jebel Mokattem , the eastern 
Jebel Atakah. At the present day caravans sometimes travel 
from Cairo to Suez through the Wady et-Tih, but they naturally 
turn into the north-eastern valley at the fountain of Gandelhi. 
This road is now called the Derb d-Besatin. In ancient times 
it was, no doubt, the regular road from Memphis to Klysma (or 
Suez) and thence into Asia. 

Let us now turn to the western boundary , and follow it from 
the village of Besatin along the Nile and its two eastern arms 
to the Lake Menzaleh, into which the latter empty themselves. 
On the Nile itself we first of all arrive at the ancient Latopolis 
or Babylon (ancient Cairo) ; a little farther north is Cairo, and 
somewhat to the east of this, at a distance from the Nile, the old 
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city of On or Heliopolis. Within the limits of this district the 
Pelusiac arm branches off from the main stream, and about 
thirty miles further north the Bubastic arm . The latter flows 
into Lake Menzaleh on the western side, and not far off, on the 
southern side, the Tanitic arm. Near the mouth of the latter 
stood ancient Zoan or Tanis , and further to the south on the 
Bubastic arm, near the point at which it leaves the main stream, 
Bubastis (now Pi Beset). The Pelusiac arm flows into the 
bay at the south of Lake Menzaleh. On the fertile strip of land 
which fringes this arm on the eastern side stand, or stood, the 
important cities of Belbeis (Baemses?) and Abasieh (Pithom 
or Turn), both towards the south. The northern boundary is 
formed by the southern side of Lake Menzaleh. 

§ 38. The eastern boundary causes the greatest difficulty, 
when we attempt to form a precise conjecture as to its condition 
in the time of Moses. For the moveable sand has been driven 
about by violent winds, and has evidently made considerable 
changes in the face of the country during the four thousand 
years, which have intervened between our days and the age of 
Moses, and the ground has not yet been surveyed with sufficient 
care, to enable us to determine with certainty of what nature 
these changes have been. At present the principle features are 
the following: The breadth of the isthmus , measured in a straight 
line from the southern point of Lake Menzaleh to the northern 
extremity of the G-ulf of Suez is about eleven geographical miles. 
From the isthmus to Has Atakah (§ 37. 1) there is a road, 
about eighteen miles long, on the western coast of the gulf. 
To the south of this promontory the Wady et-Taioarik opens 
into the plain of Baideah t and to the north there is a narrow 
pass, which widens at Suez into a large, barren plain. At this 
point, too, a tongue of land runs into the gulf to such a distance, 
that, acccording to Niebuhr , it is not more than 3450 feet or 
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two-thirds of a mile across. To the south of Suez the coast 
describes a sharp curve, and runs so far to the west, that at a 
very short distance off the sea is three or four miles broad; this 
breadth is maintained as far as Has At&kah, to the south of 
which it becomes considerably greater. And even to the north 
of Suez the sea is broader. At this point stood ancient Klysma , 
a harbour in former times. At present it is buried in the sand, 
but the site is still undoubtedly marked by the ruins at Tel et- 
Kolzum. To the north of el-Kolzum the gulf contracts again, 
and still runs northwards for a considerable distance, terminating 
in a narrow strip of water from 1000 to 1500 paces broad. At 
Suez, where the gulf is narrowest, there are sandbanks, which 
stretch from the eastern to the western shore, and when the ebb 
is strong these are to some extent exposed, whilst the water 
which covers the rest is so shallow, that it can easily be waded 
through. On the other hand, when the flood is strong, the water 
is as much as seven feet deep. 1 At Suez and round the northern 
part of the gulf there are “evident traces of a gradual filling up of 
this part of the Bed Sea," (Robinson i. 71). Around the head of 
the inlet, there are also obvious indications, that the water once 
extended much farther north, and probably spread itself out 
over a wide tract towards the north-east. The ground bears every 
mark of being still occasionally overflowed, (Robinson i. 71). 

§ 39. From the head of the gulf, running towards the north, 
traces are still visible of the old canal which was cut for the 
purpose of connecting the Nile with the Bed Sea, and was very 
frequently renewed. It ran due east from the Nile through 
the Wady Tumilat, crossed the dam of Arbek to reach the 

1 In the year 1799, when Napoleon was returning from A jin Mousa 
on the eastern shore, he attempted to cross the ford. ‘‘It was already late 
and grew dark; the tide rose and flowed with greater rapidity than had 
been expected; so that the General and his suite were exposed to the 
greatest danger, although they had guides well acquainted with the ground. ” 
(Robinson i. 85). 
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Bitter Lakes, and finally passed through the dam of Ajrud. The 
Bitter Lakes are formed by a depression of the soil, to a depth 
of forty or fifty feet below the level of the Red Sea. They were 
once eight or ten miles broad, but at the present day are nearly 
dry, there being only a few shallow pools of salt water, and 
occasionally patches of marshy ground Their length, reckoning 
from the north east, has been variously stated. According to 
Seetzen , the distance from Arbek, at the north western end of 
the Bitter Lakes, to Suez, is only about twenty miles; whereas 
Du Bois Ayme states that the large basin of the Bitter Lakes 
terminates at a point about forty miles to the north of Suez. 
Sticket (Studien und Kritiken 1850, p. 367 seq.) reconciles this 
discrepancy between two trustworthy travellers, by assuming that 
on the eastern side there was a narrow tongue, running up from 
the basin which is ten miles broad, and reaching much farther 
north than Arbek. Such a supposition is not at all at variance with 
the fact, “that on the western side, along which Seetzen travelled, 
the lake terminated at a point much farther south. In this case 
the northern border of the Bitter Lakes must have described a 
curve, from the south-west to the north-east. ” On the side 
towards the gulf a broad, sandy strip of land, which is only 
about three feet higher than the surface of the gulf, prevents 
the confluence of the waters. On the south-eastern slope of 
this strip of land stands the present fortress of Ajrud. The 
basin of the Bitter Lakes js separated from the district washed 
by the Nile, and from the Crocodile Lake, by a similar but much 
greater elevation of the soil, on the western slope of which Arbek 
is situated (of Sticket p. 366). There are many facts, which 
afford the strongest evidence, that the gulf of Suez once stretched 
as far as this dam, and therefore that the basin of the Bitter 
Lakes formed the most northerly part of the gulf (1). The 
isthmus between the Crocodile Lake and Lake Menzaleh is 
about fifteen miles broad. 
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(1). Du Bois Ayme enters into a thorough investigation of 
the ancient limits of the Red Sea , in his Description de l Egypte 
T. xi. 371, sqq.; cf. Rosenmiillers Altherthumskunde iii. 263, 
and Stickel p. 369 sqq. Travellers are all agreed that the strip 
of desert, which fringes the northern end of the gulf, bears the 
most unmistakeable marks of having once formed the bottom 
of the sea. The neighbourhood of the Bitter Lakes has very 
seldom been visited by travellers. But Du Bois Ayme , who 
went through the basin several times, says (according to Rosen - 
miillers Altherthumskunde iii. 263) : “ This basin has the 

appearance of having once been covered by the sea. Strata of 
sea-salt are still found there, and sometimes they assume the 
form of caverns. In such places the earth resounded under our 
feet. There were also small fissures, and at a depth of four or 
five metres we found water, which tasted like sea-water. The 
ground is generally marshy, with pools of salt-water. In the 
sandy spots, after digging down twelve or fifteen decimetres at 
the most, salt-water is found beneath a stratum of clay and 
loam. The ground is covered with shells, and is much lower 
than the surface of the Red Sea, from which it is divided by a 
sand-bank, the height of which is seldom more than a metre 
above the water of the Arabian Gulf. Lastly, along the hills 
surrounding this basin we can trace a line formed by the remains 
of marine Vegetation, exactly resembling the line, which the 
flood-tide leaves upon the shore ; and what is very remarkable, 
this line is exactly of the same height as the high-water mark of 
the gulf/’ 

We might, indeed, be led to suppose that the basin of the 
Bitter Lakes was first of all filled by the water of the Red Sea, in 
consequence of the dam at Ajrud having been cut through for 
the purpose of forming a canal from the Sea to the Nile. But 
Stickel has adduced historical testimony to disprove this opinion 
(p. 372 sqq.). First of all, Strabo states (xvii. 1, 25, 26) that 
in consequence of the cutting of a canal from Egypt to the Bitter 
Lakes, the water of the lakes, which had previously been bitter , 
was changed through the admixture of the water from the Nile. 
Now, this canal was cut before the one from the Bitter Lakes 
to the Arabian Gulf, and therefore the lakes must have been 
connected with the Red Sea, before they were joined by a canal. 
And as Stickel observes (p. 373), the proximity of the northern 
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boundary of the Red Sea to the Nile (the waters of which, during 
the inundations, flow through the Wady Tumilat to the Arbek 
dam) affords the only explanation of the fact, that Sesostris under¬ 
took to connect the two by means of a canal. But in the course of 
centuries the sea retired, in consequence of the accumulation of 
sand, and hence the same operation was repeated at different 
periods by Necho, Darius, and Ptolemy II., the excavation 
being always made from the north towards the south, so that 
the last piece was the most southerly of all. And in our opinion 
this piece was nothing more than the piercing of a sand-bank, 
which had gradually accumulated between the basin of the Bitter 
Lakes and the present extremity of the gulf. While this bank, 
now the Isthmus of Ajrud, was gradually accumulating, it must 
have rendered it difficult for ships to pass into the deeper water 
towards the north, and hence the necessity for building Klysma. 
Moreover, when this bank at length reached the surface, it must 
have formed a ford across the sea , which was dry at the ebb¬ 
tide, but covered with water at the flood. There was thus & 
dry road from Africa into Arabia between two basins filled with 
water, similar to that which may still be seen to the south at 
Suez. The same views have been expressed by Du Bois Ayme 
(sur le s^jour des H^breux, in his Description viii. 114 sqq. cf 
RosenmuUer iii. 264 sqq.). 

If we assume that the Bitter Lakes formed part of the gulf of 
Suez in the time of the Ptolemies, this will throw light upon 
many passages in the works of ancient writers with reference to 
distances, sites, &c., which would be otherwise inexplicable, 
such, for example, as the statement of Ptolemy that the city of 
Klysma was six miles to the south of the northern extremity of 
the Aj-abian Gulf, and that Heroopolis (which is identical with 
Abu-Keishid in the Wady Tumilat, cf § 40. 1) was only two 
geographical miles from the same point. The same may be 
said of Strabos statement, that the road from Heroopolis to the 
extreme point of the gulf formed an angle with the gulf (xvi. 
4, 2, 5). Moreover, unless this city was formerly much nearer 
to the gulf than it is now, it is impossible to explain the origin 
of the name Heroopolitan gulf. 

§ 40. If we turn now to the interior of this tract of land, the 
boundaries of which we have just described, we find it divided 
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into two halves, a northern and a southern half, by the Wady 
Tvmilat. This Wady commences at Abasieh (the ancient Pi- 
thom), in the lowlands of the Nile, and stretches eastwards in a 
straight line as far as the downs, which divide the Bitter Lakes 
from the Crocodile Lake, and from the Nile when it overflows 
(§ 39). To the south of this Wady, which is broad, well 
watered, and therefore fertile and well adapted for cultivation, 
lies the Egyptian desert , which is bounded on the other sides, by 
the lowlands of the Nile on the west, the Valley of Error on the 
south, and the Bed Sea and Bitter Lakes on the east. The fer¬ 
tile district to the west and north of this desert, reaches as far as 
the Bubastic arm of the Nile and Lake Menzaleh, and forms at 
the present time the province of es-Sharkiyeh. In the days of 
Moses, it was called the land of Goshen. On the western slope 
of the desert stands the town of Belbeis; at the north-western 
corner (by the entrance to the Wady Tumilat) Abasieh , and 
near the eastern end of the Wady are the ruins of Abu Keishid. 
Modern researches have shown that Abu Keishid is probably 
identical with the ancient city of Heroopolis, and Abasieh with 
Pithom (1). There is more uncertainty about the question, 
whether Belbeis is to be identified with any known city of anti¬ 
quity, and if so, with which ? ( cf § 41). 

(1). The identity of Heroopolis with Abu-Keischid, and of 
Abasieh with Pithom , was first proved by the French expedition 
to Egypt (cf Hengstenberg , Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 
42 sqq.). Lepsivs has taken the lead in objecting to this conclu¬ 
sion (Chronol. i. 345 sqq.). He endeavours to prove that He¬ 
roopolis is rather to be associated with the ruins of el-Mukfar, 
which lie farther west. The question is one of no moment to us, 
and therefore we need not enter upon the discussion here. 

§ 41. In order that we may trace the road, by which the 
Israelites travelled, it is necessary first of all to search for the 
point from which they started. This is everywhere said to have 
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been Raemses . As the land of Goshen is also frequently called 
the land of Raemses (cf%\. 5), the name Raemses is some¬ 
times supposed to have been used, not merely as the name of the 
capital, but as that of the province also. And this has led 
K. v . Raumer, L. de Labor de, and others, to conclude, that 
the Raemses from which the Israelites set out was the pro¬ 
vince, and not the capital. But this explanation may easily 
be shown to be inadmissible. If Raemses is spoken of in other 
places as a city (and this has never been disputed yet), then the 
term (Gtea- xlvii. 11) can only be regarded as 

meaning the land of Raemses, t.e., the land of which Raemses 
was the capital. Moreover, if the first places of encampment, 
Succoth and Etham (Ex. xii. 37), were towns, there can be no 
doubt that Raemses, the place from which they set out, was also 
a city, and not a province. But it is not so easy to decide where 
Raemses was situated. Hengstenberg , Robinson , and others, 
identify it with Heroopolis in the Wady Tumilat (§ 40). But 
the difficulties in the way of this assumption are so numerous, 
and of so serious a character, that we must decidedly reject it as 
erroneous (1). SticJcel, on the other hand, endeavours to prove that 
modern Belbeis stands on the site of the ancient Raemses (2). 
And the arguments, which he has adduced in support of this 
opinion, are sufficiently weighty to convince us, that no other 
place, with which we are acquainted, has such strong claims to 
be regarded as the representative of that ancient city. 

(1). Hengstenberg (Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 49 sqq. 
transl.) adduces the following argument in support of the identity 
of Heroopolis and Raemses. In Gen. xlvi. 28, where the mes¬ 
sengers whom Joseph sent to meet his father in “ the land of 
Goshen” are spoken of, the Septuagint paraphrases the pas¬ 
sage thus : nad' 'Hpaxov iroXiv eh yfjv Paftecof}, and in the same 
way the clause in the next verse, where Joseph himself is de¬ 
scribed as going “ to Goshen" to meet his father, is rendered Kaff 
f Hp<*a>v tto\w. Now Hengstenberg is undoubtedly correct in 
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maintaining, that the clause in the Septuagint cannot be re¬ 
garded as a mere arbitrary conceit. And if his opinion could 
be substantiated,—that the Seventy substituted the name Hero- 
opolis, which was current in their day, for the name Eaemses, 
which had then become antiquated,—we could certainly give 
them credit for sufficient acquaintance with the antiquities of their 
own country, to take their word for the fact, that Heroopolis and 
Eaemses were the same. But this is not the actual state of the 
case. There is no ground for speaking of any such substitution , 
simply because the name Eaemses does not occur in the Hebrew 
text. The clause, tcaff 'Hpaxov iroXiv , is an explanatory addition 
and nothing more. The statement in the text, that Joseph sent 
to meet his father in the land of Goshen (in Gen xlvii. 11, both 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew text have “the land of Eaemses , ’) > 
and that he afterwards came thither himself, appeared to them 
to be too indefinite. They therefore thought it desirable to in¬ 
troduce a more precise account of the exact spot, from their own 
knowledge of the country. The information which we have 
gained since the French expedition, with reference to the site 
of ancient Heroopolis, fully establishes the correctness of their 
account. For if Joseph set out from the heart of Egypt to meet 
his father, who was coming from Palestine, he could hardly 
take any other route than that through the Wady Tumilat; 
nor was Jacob, who came from Canaan and crossed the isthmus 
between Lake Menzaleh and the Arabian gulf, likely to choose 
any other road than the beaten caravan-track through the Wady 
Tumilat. And if we attempt to fix upon any particular locality, 
as the precise spot at which the meeting occurred ; Heroopolis, 
the most easterly city of Egypt by this route, has certainly the 
strongest claims. But when Hengstenberg cites Gen. xli. 45, 
where the Septuagint substitutes Heliopolis for the On of the 
text, as a perfectly analogous case, he forgets again that in the 
passage before us Heroopolis is not introduced in the place of 
Eaemses, but as a more precise definition of what the.original 
means by Goshen. Moreover, so far as there is any analogy 
between the two passages, it is decidedly against Hengstenberg*s 
opinion. For if Eaemses had been the antiquated, and Hero¬ 
opolis the current name, the place where the Septuagint should 
have substituted the latter for the former is Ex. xii. 37, and 
nowhere else. Hengstenberg has a further argument, derived 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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from the meaning of Heroopolis, hero-city , which is said to be 
the Greek rendering of the ancient name Raemses (the city 
being evidently so called in honour of the hero-kings who bore 
that name) ; but this argument, it appears to me, is purely 
visionary and without the least force. 

On the other hand, positive proof can be brought that Baemses 
and Heroopolis are not the same. A city which stood so close 
to the eastern frontier of Egypt , as Heroopolis did, cannot 
possibly have been the point from which the procession set out, 
however probable it may be that it passed through the city or 
in its immediate vicinity. The point of departure, as Ex. xii. 
—xiv. clearly shows, must have been quite close to the palace of 
the king. And whether we suppose the palace to have been 
situated in On, Bubastis, or Zoan (see below, note 2), in either 
case the identity of Heroopolis and Baemses appears to us an 
impossibility. 

The same argument may be adduced against the assumption 
of Lepsius (Chronol. i. 348 seq.), who disputes the identity of 
Baemses and Heroopolis (= Mukf&r), but brings forward a 
new, and, as he thinks, a decisive argument to prove that 
Baemses and Abu-Keishid are the same. On the ruins of Abu- 
Keishid a group was discovered, at the time of the Franco- 
Egyptian expedition, consisting of three figures, hewn from a 
block of granite, representing the two gods Ba and Turn, with 
the King Bamses II. between them. But this is, to our minds, 
by no means a conclusive argument. For the discovery of a 
statue bearing the name of the great King Bamses, is by 
no means a proof that the city in which it was found was 
built by Bamses, or that it must have been called by his 
name. Bamses the great, who led such magnificent expedi¬ 
tions into Asia, may very well have caused such a memorial 
to be set up in Abu-Keishid, as being the first important city of 
Egypt into which he entered on his triumphant return, what¬ 
ever the name of the city may have been. 

(2). The arguments adduced by Stickel (p. 377 sqq.), in sup¬ 
port of the identity of Belbeis, and Baemses, are sufficient at 
least to show that such an assumption is highly probable. First 
of all, it is sustained by the authority of the geographer Makrizi , 
who was well informed in all matters relating to his native 
country, Egypt. He states that Belbeis was an ancient city, 
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which was in existence before the land was conquered by the 
Moslems, and was the capital of the province, which is called 
in the Pentateuch the land of Goshen. The situation answers 
extremely well to all that we can gather from the Pentateuch with 
reference to it. For, standing as it does at one of the most 
westerly points of Goshen, its position coincides exactly to 
the statement, that it formed the starting-point of the Israelitish 
procession. As far back as the earliest period to which the 
reports of ancient authorities reach, the city and neighbourhood 
of Belbeis appear to have formed the actual starting-point of the 
expeditions to the East, as well as of all the traffic that was 
carried on between Egypt and the Arabian gulf. It stood upon 
one of the principal canals from the Nile, by which it was 
brought into connexion with the southern provinces of Egypt. 

Moreover, the account contained in Ex. i. 11, that the Israel¬ 
ites were compelled to build for Pharaoh the store-cities of 
Pithom and Raemses, answers very well to the situation given 
above, whether we suppose the cities to have been newly built, 
or merely enlarged and fortified. These cities were not intended, 
a@ Ewald supposes (i. 479), for royal commercial cities, but for 
military stores and provisions, in other words they were arsenals 
on a large scale, erected for the purpose of providing the troops, 
which were stationed in the desert at the eastern extremity of the 
land, with provisions and munitions of war. Hence they were 
not actual fortresses, in which case they would have been placed 
further to the east, but store-houses from which the fortresses 
were supplied. It was therefore necessary that they should be 
so situated, that the road to the fortresses, and also the approach 
to the Nile, should be both easy and convenient. Pithom 
(JlaTovfiosi), which was identical with Abasieh, stood at the 
entrance to the Wady Tumilat, the high road to the east, and 
met these requirements in every way. The manner in which 
Pithom and Baemses are linked together, justifies us in suppos¬ 
ing that the two cities, which were intended for the same pur¬ 
pose, were both erected in the district which lies between the 
valley of the Nile and the eastern frontier of the country. 
Abasieh stood on the road from Bubastis to the frontier; and 
Belbeis was also in the way from Memphis to the same boundary. 

A more difficult matter, to which we must now direct our 
attention, is the determination of the site of the royal palace 
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at that time. For it necessarily follows from the history of the 
night, in which Israel was to prepare to depart, that it cannot 
have been far from Raemses. If, then, the opinion which we 
have ourselves expressed at § 1. 5 be correct, viz. that the 
palace was in Zoan or Tanis , which stood near to the point at 
which the Bubastic arm of the Nile enters Lake Menzaleh ; the 
result of the foregoing investigation, viz. that Raemses was the 
same as Belbeis, or at any rate stood in the neighbourhood of 
Belbeis, must necessarily fall to the ground. The former as¬ 
sumption rests upon passages of Scripture. One of these, Num. 
xiii. 23, states that “ Hebron was built seven years before Zoan 
in Egyptbut this merely proves that, in the time of Moses, 
Zoan was already a comparatively old and important city in 
Egypt. It says nothing whatever with regard to the residence 
of the Egyptian kings. Nor is there a reference to this point in 
any other part of the Pentateuch . The second passage is appa¬ 
rently more important. In Ps. lxxviii. 12, 43, the wonders in 
the land of Egypt are said to have been wrought in the field of 
Zoan (p & -r nto )- But even these words cannot be said to be 
conclusive. The “ field of Zoan” may denote the whole Delta; 
and it is the more probable that it does so, because the Egyptian 
plagues were not restricted to the immediate vicinity of Zoan, 
and it is expressly and repeatedly said that they extended over 
the whole of the land of Egypt. If, however, the Psalmist gives 
the name of Zoan to the Delta, this certainly proves that Zoan 
was at that time the most important city, and possibly the royal 
residence; more than this it does not prove. But if we consider, 
that the history before us relates to a period, when the yoke of 
the foreign Hyksos-dynasty had just been thrown off, and there 
was constant fear lest they should again attack the eastern 
frontier of the land, across which they had been driven (Ex. i. 
10), it seems hardly credible that the Egyptian kings can have 
fixed their residence in the most northerly district of the country. 
The national dynasty, which was now in power, had come down 
from Upper Egypt. The source of its strength, and its chief 
supporters, were still to be found there, and it can hardly, there¬ 
fore, have fixed its abode at so great a distance to the north ; 
for Tanis is very far to the north of the line by which an attack 
from the east would be made. Any such attack would be sure 
to be directed against the heart of the land, which was much 
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farther to the south, and for this the Wady Tumilat afforded a 
convenient and well beaten road. Hence if the king's forces had 
been stationed so much to the north, they could very easily have 
been cut off from upper Egypt. One of the cities to the south 
would therefore be much more suitable, either Heliopolis , as the 
Arabian geographer Kasvrini (in Stickel, p. 383) supposes, or 
what would answer much better to the probable site of Raemses 
(= Belbeis), the ancient and celebrated Bubastis. All the other 
references contained in the Pentateuch apply equally well, or even 
better, to one of these two cities, than they do to Zoan. 

§ 42. Assuming then, for the reasons just assigned, that Bel¬ 
beis was most probably the starting-point of the procession, we 
have now to determine the direction which it took. It was to 
proceed to Sinai. To accomplish this it was necessary that it 
should go round the northern extremity of the Arabian gulf. 
Now, if the northern boundary of the gulf was exactly the same 
in the time of Moses as at the present day, the procession will 
probably have gone by the caravan-road direct from Belbeis to 
Suez (Derb el-Ban) ; and in this case we must look for Succoth 
about the centre of the road, and Etham to the north of Suez. 
But, as we have shown in § 39. 1 that it is almost certain, that 
at that time the northern end of the gulf reached much farther 
to the north than it does now, viz., to the downs of Arbek, which 
are almost in a straight line with Belbeis, we are brought to the 
conclusion that instead of taking a south-easterly direction, the 
procession travelled due east through the well watered and cul¬ 
tivated district of the Wady Tumilat. The site of the first 
station, Succoth (which means tents), is then easily determined. 
The second place of encampment is called Etham , and is further 
described as being “ at the end of the desert." For this we shall 
have to seek upon the downs of Arbek (§ 39), between the Bitter 
Lakes and the Crocodile Lake (1). At this point Moses received 
'the command to turn round, and cause the people to encamp 
with Pihachiroth on the north, Migdol on the west, the sea on 
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the east, and Baal-Zephon to the Bouth. From the words of the 
command so much at least may be inferred with certainty, that 
the procession, which had already arrived at the boundary be¬ 
tween Egypt and Arabia, did not go round the northern extre¬ 
mity of the gulf, as Moses at first intended, but remained within 
the territory of Egypt, going southwards along the western shore 
of the gulf, and at length arriving at a point, where it was com¬ 
pletely shut in, by the sea and mountains in front and on the 
two sides, and by Pharaoh’s chariots in the rear. If we look 
for a spot on the western shore of the gulf, which answers to this 
description, we find it in the plain of Suez. This plain is large 
enough to hold two millions of men ; it is bounded on the west 
and south-west by the mountains of Atakah (§ 37), and these 
mountains approach so nearly to the sea, which is here consi¬ 
derably widened in consequence of a rapid curve to the west, 
that very few men could pass side by side along the shore.—If 
the procession came from the north or north-east, the third place 
of encampment cannot have been any other than the plain of 
Suez, and this, too, is the only point at which we can justly sup¬ 
pose that the passage through the sea occurred (2). 

(1) . The name Etham is explained by Jablonshy from the 

Egyptian, as meaning sea boundary. If it were of Semitic ori¬ 
gin, it would necessarily be connected with perennitas. 

It would in this case denote a place watered by perennial streams, 
in contradistinction to the brooks of the desert, which are 60 
quickly dried up. The question, whether the “end of the 
desert,” where Etham was situated, is to be understood as refer¬ 
ring to the Egyptian desert (as in chap. xiv. 3. 11), or the 
Arabian, both of which touched each other at Etham, may per¬ 
haps be decided in favour of the latter, when we consider that 
the whole strip of desert land on the eastern coast of the gulf 
bore the name of desert of Etham (Num. xxxiii. 8, cf § 47. 5). 

(2) . The plain of Suez “ is not far from ten miles square; 
extending with a gentle slope from Ajrud to the sea west of 
£>uez, and from the hills at the base of Atakah to the arm of the 
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sea north of Suez” ( Robinson i. 65). In the boundaries of the 
plain which are given here, we think we can discover with com¬ 
parative certainty the places mentioned in Ex. xiv. 2. The 
words which we find there are, u speak to the children of Israel 
that they turn round and encamp before Pihachiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, and, before Baal-Zephon, opposite to it shall 
ye encamp by the sea.” Pihachiroth , we find, even by name, 
in Ajrud ; for Pi is merely the Egyptian article, and hence the 
place is also called Hachiroth in other passages (Num. xxxiii. 8), 
and there are many instances of analogous changes (cf. Stickel , 
p. 391). Migdol , in any case, must be looked for in the direc¬ 
tion exactly opposite to the sea (according to Ex. xiv. 2), and 
therefore near Mount Atakah , whether Migdol (which means a 
tower) was a fortress upon or by the side of the mountain, or, as 
Tischendorf supposes, the summit of the Atakah itself. In the 
Septuagint it is rendered MaySookop, and Hengstenberg (p. 59) 
thinks himself justified in connecting it with the fortress of 
Magdolum, which stood at a latter period twelve Roman miles 
to the south of Pelusium. But the supposition that, whereas the 
other three places mentioned as the boundaries of the encamp¬ 
ment were all in the neighbourhood of Suez, the fourth was 
fifteen geographical miles to the north, is perfectly incredible, 
and is not rendered a whit more probable by the remark that a 
frontier-garrison was stationed there. Moreover, apart alto¬ 
gether from the distance, the Israelites would not then have 
been between Migdol and the sea, but the sea between Migdol 
and the Israelites. Baal-Zephon (the place of Typhon) cannot 
be more particularly described; but according to the description 
contained in Ex. xiv. 2, it must be looked for at the south of 
the plain of Suez. 

The point at which the sea was crossed was, therefore, in all 
probability, near to Suez. But there are strong reasons for 
doubting whether the ford of Suez was in existence then, and also 
whether the sea was then only 3450 feet broad at this spot, as it 
is now. For if that had been the case, the return of the waters 
which had been divided by the east wind, would hardly have 
been sufficient to drown Pharaoh's entire army. It is necessary, 
however, that the peculiar configuration of the sea at Suez 
should be kept in mind. If the pathway through the sea went 
in a south-easterly direction, and not due east (a supposition by 
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no means improbable, seeing that the direction depended upon 
the wind which opened the way), then even at present the 
breadth and the depth would be quite sufficient to hold and to 
drown an entire army. 

The only point in which Du Bois Ayme and Stickel differ 
from the views we have expressed, is with reference to the last 
place of encampment, and the spot at which the sea was crossed. 
They both of them fix upon the supposed ford at Ajrud (§ 39.1), 
instead of Suez, as the place where the passage occurred. But 
there are many objections to this. First of all, the ground about 
Ajrud does not answer in the least to the description of the last 
place of encampment, which is given in the text. There is no 
plain sufficiently large to hold two millions of men, nor is there 
the steep impassable mountain wall which reached the sea, and 
caused the Israelites to be hemmed in on three sides. It is true 
that Du Bois Ayme says (vid. Rosenmiiller iii. 265): “ The 
biblical account is in perfect harmony with the position which I 
have assigned to the Israelitish army ; for the chain of moun¬ 
tains, which is visible towards the south, appears to stretch as far 
as the shore But in reading these words, we cannot escape 
the feeling that, in spite of the confidence with which the author 
speaks, he was conscious of a certain incongruity between the 
locality referred to, and the description contained in the Bible. 
Again, the order in which the boundary-points are named in 
Ex. xiv. 2 does not square with this view, for, according to Ex. 
xiv. 2, Ajrud must have been situated to the north of the place 
of encampment, whereas, if Du Bois Aymes opinion were cor¬ 
rect, it would have been to the south-east. He also adds 
{Rosenmiiller iii. 268) : “ Moreover, there is so little difference 
between the two opinions (that which fixes upon Ajrud, and 
that which selects Suez, as the spot at which the Israelites 
crossed), that it does not matter much which of the two we 
choose. My opinion rests upon the situation of the castle of 
Ajrud, before which the Israelites encamped, and the great pro¬ 
bability that the sea at Suez was much deeper then , than it is 
now/’ This we can fully comprehend, for in the opinion of the 
learned Frenchman, the sea must have been crossed in a per¬ 
fectly natural way, without any miraculous intervention on the 
part of God. But the greater depth of the sea at Suez is, to 
our mind, one of the very reasons why we should prefer that 
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spot, not from any love of miracles, but because we are anxious 
to do justice to the text. Stickel gives the preference to 
Ajrud for another reason. This keen-sighted scholar would 
no doubt have fixed upon Suez,—as the description contained in 
the text, when compared with the shape of the ground, un¬ 
conditionally requires,—were it not that his foregone con¬ 
clusion, that only three days can have elapsed between the 
departure of the Israelites from Raemses &nd their arrival 
at the opposite shore of the sea (§ 36. 7), compelled him to re¬ 
linquish such on opinion. For the distance from Etham to the 
plain at Suez is certainly too great, for any one to bring himself 
easily to believe, that the Israelitish procession could traverse it 
in a single day. But we have already pointed out, that the 
journey from Etham to the point at which the sea was crossed, 
must have occupied a longer time, seeing that the message was 
sent from Etham to the palace, and the royal army marched from 
the palace to the sea, whilst the Israelites were travelling from 
Etham to the same spot. This must have required at least two 
days (§ 36. 7). 

(3). We shall conclude by giving a short sketch, and, where 
necessary, our own criticism of the different views which have 
been entertained , with regard to the crossing of the sea . Among 
the earliest is one which has lately been defended with great 
firmness and confidence by K. v. Returner , and of which v. Len- 
gerke has most remarkably expressed his approval (Kenaan i. 
432 sqq.). In all that is essential J. V . Kutscheit also adopts 
it. It originated with Picard (cf Paulus Sammll. v. 211 sqq.), 
who had travelled by the road in question. Sicard , however, 
places the city of Raemses, the starting-point of the procession, 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Besatin (§ 37), whereas 
Raumer does not regard Raemses as the name of a city, but of 
the land of Goshen, and supposes the procession to have been 
first formed in the vicinity of Heliopolis or On, from which point 
it went southwards to Latopolis or Babylon, and then turned 
towards the east into the Valley of Error, in the first instance 
with the intention of following the ordinary caravan road, which 
leads through this valley to Suez, and then going round the 
northern extremity of the gulf. Succoth would in this case be 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Besatin; and Etham, near 
the fountain of Gandelhi, at which point the caravan road turns 
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towards the north-east, between the two northern ranges of moun¬ 
tains (§ 37), But, instead of carrying out the first intention, 
the procession turned away from the ordinary caravan road at 
the express command of God, and had to take the road through 
the Wady er-Ramliyeh and the Wady et-Tawarik to the plain 
of Baideah by the sea-shore. It was here that they were overtaken 
by Pharaoh and his army. With the deep sea, which is here 
about fifteen miles broad, before them; with Mount Atakah on 
the north, and, opposite to this, Mount Kuaibe on the south; 
and with Pharaoh's chariots behind, they were to all human 
appearance utterly lost. But God caused an east wind to blow 
during the night, and thus opened a way through the heart of the 
sea. They followed this road; and the next morning, they found 
themselves safe on the other side, at a place which is still called 
by the Arabs the wells of Moses (Ayun Musa).—At first sight 
there is something very plausible in this view. But on closer 
investigation we find it beset with insuperable difficulties. Its 
main features are not derived from scriptural data, but from the 
statements of Josephus (Ant. ii. 15, 1), who says that the Is¬ 
raelites started from Raemses above the place where Babylon 
was afterwards built (Latopolis, Old Cairo). But no particular 
evidence is required to prove, that the authority of Josephus is of 
little value in questions of this kind. Moreover, his account is 
founded upon the tradition , which has given to the valley the 
name of Wady et-Tih (Valley of Error), and which fixed upon 
Ayun Musa as the spot near to which the passage took place. 
But with regard to the first, the name Wady et-Tih originated 
with Sicard, and for the second we must bear in mind the 
warning given by Niebuhr (Beschreib. v. Arabien p. 404), who 
says that the Arabs always declare the spot, at which the ques¬ 
tion is proposed to them, to be the very spot where the children of 
Israel went through the Sea. As decisive objections, however, 
the following are of especial importance: (1), Raemses is always 
the name of a city, never of a province (cf § 41). (2), Justice 

is not done to the word which always means to turn. (3), 
The same remark applies to the expression “ Etham, at the end 
of the desert ; n for, according to Raumers hypothesis, Etham was 
not at the end, but in the middle of the desert. (4), Without the 
least ground for so doing, it gives us two Ethams, one in the 
Egyptian desert and the other in the desert of Arabia PetraBa. 
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(5), It places the passage through the sea at a point where the 
sea is too broad, not indeed for it to be miraculously divided, but 
for the natural part of the event, namely their crossing over in 
the time stated. The breadth of the gulf at this point is fifteen 
miles. Now a few hours of the night had certainly gone, before 
the sea was sufficiently dried up by the east wind, to allow the 
passage to commence; and yet at the morning watch (two o'clock), 
they were on the opposite shore. 

A second class of commentators fix upon Suez as the point at 
which the passage took place. This class includes Niebuhr , 
Robinson , Hengstenberg , Laborde, Etvald , Tischendorf\ and 
many others. But whilst they agree upon this point, they differ 
in many respects as to the road by which Suez was reached. 
Hengstenberg 8 opinion is that the Israelites started from Baemses, 
which he supposes to have been the same as Heroopolis; that 
Etham was at the point, which now forms the northern extremity 
of the gulf; and that when the procession had reached that point 
it turned round, that is went back into the Egyptian territory, 
and proceeded along the western shore of the gulf, till it reached 
Suez, where it passed through the sea upon dry ground. Robinson 
gives upon the whole the same route, but leaves it an open ques¬ 
tion, whether Heroopolis was identical with Baemses; though he 
has not the least doubt that Baemses was situated in the Wady 
Tumilat, not far from the northern extremity of the Bitter 
Lakes. From our previous enquiry, however, it necessarily 
follows that this opinion is erroneous. Ewalds view is closely 
related to that of Hengstenberg , only much more confused (cf 
Sticket8 critique, p. 358 sqq.). Lahorde looks upon Baemses as 
a name applied to the whole of the land of Goshen, and supposes 
the Israelites to have assembled at Succoth, whence they pro¬ 
ceeded in a straight line to Etham, which was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Ajrud. There they received a command from 
God, not to travel any farther in a easterly direction, and went 
towards the south-east to Suez. From this point they crossed the 
gulf, still in a south-easterly direction, and emerged at Ayun 
Musa. After what we have already said, we regard it as unne¬ 
cessary to criticize, that is, to refute this opinion. Tischendorf 
supposes the procession to have started from Heliopolis, whence 
it proceeded to a spot somewhere near the northern end of 
the Bitter Lakes (which in his opinion was at that time 
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the northern boundary of the gulf). At this point it turned to¬ 
wards the south-east and proceeded to Suez. In several essential 
points his view agrees with our own. 

Lastly we may mention Thierbach's romantic conjecture (Er- 
furter Osterprogramm, 1830); though wo do so, merely to make 
the list complete. According to his view, the Israelites set out 
from Heliopolis (t.e., Raemses). They then journeyed to Pithom, 
(or Etham) on the Mediterranean (the sea of reeds). Prom 
this point they proceeded through Lake Menzaleh. Here the 
phosphorescence of the water supplied them with light; and at 
the same time a cloud, which hung suspended like a pillar 
over the surface of the water and was strongly charged with 
electricity, was driven behind them by a change in the wind, 
and discharged its electric fluid upon the foe. Thus death and 
destruction fell upon the Egyptians, whilst light and safety were 
afforded to the Israelites. Compare Stickel p. 331, 332. 


THE HYK80S AND THE ISRAELITES. 

Sources : vid. Bunsen's Urkundenbueh , an appendix to the 
third part of his work on Egypt; C. Meier , Judaica, Jena 1832; 
and Stroth , Aegyptiaca, Gotha 1782. 

Literature: Jac. Perizonii Aegyptiarum originum investiga¬ 
te. 1711. c. 19 p. 327 S8. — Fr. Buddei , Historia ecclesiastica Y. 
T. I. iii. § 24, Ed. iv. p. 560 ss.— Thorlacius de Hycsosorum 
Abari. Copenh. 1794.— J. Chr . C. Hofmann , unter welcher Dy- 
nastie habendie Israeliten Aegypten verlassen? (in the Studienund 
Kritiken 1839. ii. p. 393 sqq.), and also, Aegyptische und israeli- 
tische Zeitrechnung, ein Sendschreiben an Dr Bockh. Nordl. 
1847.— E . Hengstenberg, Manetho and the Hyksos, in his Egypt 
and the Books of Moses, p. 227 sqq. transl.— E. Bertheau , zur 
Gesch. d. Israel, p. 227 sqq.— H. Ewald , Gesch. d. Israel, i. 445 
sqq.— C. v. Lengerke , Kenaan i. 360 sqq.— A . Bockh , Manetho 
und die Hundssternperiode, Berl. 1845.— Chr. C. «/. Bunsen , 
Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, 3 vols. Hamburg 1843. 
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— R. Lepsiu8 , die Clironologie der Aegypter, i. Berlin 1849, 
and Herzogs Real-Encyclopadie d. prot. Theol. i. 144 sqq.— 
J. L. Saalschiitz, Forschungen anf dem Gebiete der hebr. agypt. 
Archaologie, Konigsb. 1851, iii. Die manethonischen Hyksos, 
p. 41 sqq.—Consult also : J. G. Muller , Krit. Untersuchung 
der Taciteischen Berichte iiber den Ursprung der Juden, in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1843, iv. p. 893 sqq.— Fr. Werner , chro- 
nologische Bemerkungen iiber einige Gegenstande der alttesta- 
mentlichen Gegenstande (in the lutherische Zeitschrift, 1845, 
i. p. 29 sqq.) —K. B. Stark, Forschungen zur Geschichte der 
Alterthumskunde des hellenischen Orients: Gaza, oder die phi- 
listaische Kiiste, Jena 1852, p. 82 sqq.— Fr. Delitzsch , Com- 
mentar zur Genesis, 2. Aufl. 1853, ii. 71 sqq.; and Nachtrag 
p. 221 sqq.— A. Knobel , Die Volkertafel der Genesis, Giessen 
1850, p. 208 sqq.; and Genesis p. 271 sqq.— Raoul-Rochette , in 
the Journal des Savants, 1846 and 1848, (review of Bunsen's 
work), particularly 1848, p. 354 sqq. 

§ 43. The Pentateuch does not inform us what dynasty was 
in power, or what king was reigning, either when the Israelites 
went down to Egypt, when the oppression commenced, or at 
the time of their departure. We must therefore turn to the 
Egyptian and other profane history before we can solve these 
questions; and what we have now to do, is to determine from 
these sources, to what periods of time the events described in the 
Pentateuch respectively belong. The simplest means of obtain¬ 
ing the information we need, would be to compare the two chro¬ 
nologies ; but unfortunately, both in the biblical and Egyptian 
histories, there is so much uncertainty, obscurity, and even 
confusion, in the matter of dates, that comparative chronology 
is a most uncertain, and therefore impracticable, method of as¬ 
certaining the points of coincidence between the two. Our 
knowledge of the facts, connected with the early history of Egypt, 
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is for the most part confined to bare catalogues of dynasties, 
which do not of themselves afford any information, that can be 
brought to bear upon the history of Israel. But Josephus has 
preserved two considerable fragments from the old historical 
work of Manetho, the contents of which coincide in many res¬ 
pects with the history of the Pentateuch . The first extract 
from Manetho treats of the Hyksos dynasty , and contains un- 
mistakeable traces of the relation which existed between this 
dynasty and the Israelites (1) ; the second identifies the Israelites 
with a number of lepers, whom the king, Amenophis, is said to 
have banished from Egypt (2). The same tradition, in a some¬ 
what modified form, is found in Chaeremon and Lysimachus , 
and on the authority of the latter it has been repeated by Apion, 
Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, and Justin (3). 

(1). The first extract from Manetho (on the reign of the 
Hyksos) is found in Josephus against Apion, i. 14. Josephus 
there says: “ Manetho was a man who was by birth an Egyptian; 
yet had he made himself master of the Greek learning, as is very 
evident: for he wrote the history of his own country in the Greek 
tongue, by translating it, as he saith himself, out of their sacred 
records; he also finds great fault with Herodotus for his igno¬ 
rance and false relations of Egyptian affairs. Now this Manetho, 
in the second book of his Egyptian history, writes concerning us 
in the following manner (I will set down his very words, as if I 
were to bring the very man himself into court for a witness) : 

‘ There was a king of ours whose name was Timaus. Under 
him it came to pass, I know not how, that God was averse to us, 
and there came, after a surprising manner, men of ignoble birth 
out of the eastern parts, and had boldness enough to make an 
expedition into our country, and with ease subdued it by force, 
yet without our hazarding a battle with them. So when they 
had gotten those that governed us under their power, they after¬ 
wards burned down our cities and demolished the temples of the 
gods, and used all the inhabitants after a most barbarous man¬ 
ner ; nay, some they slew, and led their wives and children into 
slavery. At length they made one of themselves king, whose 
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name was Salatis ; he also lived at Memphis, and made both the 
upper and lower regions pay tribute, and left garrisons in the 
places that were most proper for them. He chiefly aimed to 
secure the eastern parts, as foreseeing that the Assyrians, who 
had then the greatest power, would be desirous of that kingdom 
and invade them; and, as he found in the Saitic Norms a city very 
proper for this purpose, and which lay upon the Bubastic channel, 
but in a certain ancient theological account was called Avaris , this 
he rebuilt, and made very strong by the walls be built about it, and 
by a most numerous garrison of two hundred and forty thousand 
armed men, whom he put into it to keep it. Thither Salatis 
came in summer time, partly to gather his corn, and pay his 
soldiers their wages (airoperp&v teal puaflofopiav 7 rapexopevos;), 
and partly to exercise his troops and thereby to terrify foreigners. 
When this man had reigned nineteen years he died; after him 
reigned another, whose name was Beon, for forty-four years; 
after him reigned another, called Apachnas , thirty-six years and 
seven months ; after him Apophis reigned sixty-one years ; and 
then Janias fifty years and one month; after all these reigned 
A sets forty-two years and two months. And these six were 
the first rulers among them, who were all along making war 
with the Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually to des¬ 
troy them to the very roots. This whole nation was styled 
Hycsos, i.e., shepherd-kings (fiaariXev; irotfiivesi) ; for the first 
syllable Hyc, according to the sacred dialect, denotes a king; 
Sos, according to the ordinary dialect, is a shepherd; and 
Hycsos is compounded of these. But some say that these people 
were Arabians/ In another manuscript ( ev 8 aXKcp ai/r/- 
ypcufxp) , however, I have found that Hyk does not denote 
kings, but on the contrary captive shepherds; for Hyc, with 
the aspirate (Baawofiievov) means in the Egyptian tongue 
prisoners ; and this seems to me the more probable opinion and 
more in accordance with sacred history. But Manetho goes on: 

‘ These people whom we have before named kings, and called 
shepherds also, and their descendants, kept possession of Egypt 
five hundred and eleven years. After this, however, the kings 
of Thebais and the others parts of Egypt made an insurrection 
against the shepherds, and a terrible and long war was waged 
between them. And under a king named Alisphragmuthosis , 
the shepherds were subdued by him, and were driven out of 
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other parte of Egypt, but were shut up in a place that contained 
ten thousand acres of land ; this place was Avaris. The shep¬ 
herds built a wall round all this place, which was a large and 
strong wall, and this in order to keep all their possessions and 
their prey within a place of strength. But Thummosis , the son 
of Alis-Phragmuthosis, made an attempt to take them by force 
and by siege, with four hundred and eighty thousand men to lie 
round about them, but upon his despair of taking the place by 
that siege, they came to a composition with them, that they should 
leave Egypt and go, without any harm being done to them, 
whithersoever they would. After this composition was made, 
they went away with their whole families and effects, not fewer 
in number than two hundred and fifty thousand, and took their 
journey from Egypt, through the wilderness to Syria . But as 
they feared the Assyrian power, which had then the dominion 
over Asia, they settled in the country which is now called Judea , 
and there they built a city, large enough to contain so many 
thousand men, and called it Hierosolyma In another book 
of the Aegyptiaca, Manetho says, that the shepherds are described 
as captives in the sacred books. And this account of his is the 
truth, for feeding of sheep was the employment of our forefathers 
in the most ancient times, and therefore they were called shep¬ 
herds; nor was it without reason that they were called captives 
by the Egyptians, since one of our ancestors, Joseph, called him¬ 
self a captive before the king of Egypt” {Josephus contra Ap. i. 
14, Whistons transl.). 

(2). The second extract from Mcmetho (on the expulsion of 
the lepers) is found in the same book of Josephus , (c. Apion i. 
26 seq.), who says: “ Manetho promised to interpret the Egyp¬ 
tian history out of the sacred writings, and first of all relates, 
that our forefathers came in many myriads into Egypt and sub¬ 
dued its inhabitants. But in the next age they were expelled, 
took Judea and there built Jerusalem and the temple. So far 
he follows the ancient records. But after this he takes the liberty 
of introducing incredible fables and legends {pvdevopeva /cal 
\ey6fieva, Xoyovs amdavovs ;—according to Bk. i. c. 16: ovk 
4/c tcov 7 rap 'Aiyir/Trioi? ypa/jb/mrayp , a\V a>$ airros dbpoXoyrjfcev, 
Ik t&v dSeaTTOTO)? pvdoXoyovfievcov irpoariOeiKev), concern¬ 
ing the Jews, confounding our forefathers with a number of leprous 
Egyptians, who were driven out of Egypt on account of their 
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leprosy and other diseases. For this purpose he brings in a king 
Amenophis , whose name is a fictitious one, on which account he 
does not venture to give the length of his reign, which he always 
on other occasions most scrupulously does. With this king he 
associates the fables referred to, and forgets that, according to 
his own statements, 518 years must have passed since the shep¬ 
herds were expelled. For they left Egypt in the reign of Thutmosis 
(Thummosis). Now from him to Sethos there were 393 years ; 
Sethos reigned fifty-nine years, and his son Rampses sixty-six. 
It is not till this point that he introduces the fabulous Amenophis, 
of whom he gives the following account: 4 Amenophis desired 
to see the gods, as King Horus had formerly done. He made 
known this wish to a wise man, who was also named Amenophis, 
and was told by him that he must first of all cleanse the land 
entirely from lepers and unclean persons. The king then had 
all the unclean persons gathered together out of the whole of the 
land of Egypt, 80,000 in number, and sent them to work in the 
quarries to the east of the Nile. Among these lepers there were 
some learned priests. In the meantime Amenophis repented that 
he had advised the king to expel the lepers, fearing that the 
wrath of the gods might be excited thereby, and, as a revelation 
was made to him a short time afterwards, that the lepers would 
rule for thirteen years over Egypt, supported by foreigners, and 
he durst not make this known to the king, he killed himself, and 
left a written document behind him, which greatly troubled the 
king. After the lepers had continued for a long time to do hard 
work in the quarries, the king listened to their request, and gave 
them the city of Avaris , which had formerly been occupied by 
the shepherds, but at that time was desolate. In the ancient 
theological documents this city is called the city of Typhon (Tv- 
(fxovios). Now, when the lepers had settled there, they chose a 
priest of Heliopolis, named Osarstph , to be their leader, and 
swore that they would yield obedience to him in everything. He 
first of all commanded them to worship no gods, to cease to 
abstain from the animals which were regarded as sacred in Egypt, 
to slay and eat without distinction, and to hold fellowsliip with 
no man, who did not belong to them. He also gave them many 
other laws, which were directly opposed to the customs of Egypt. 
After this he had the city fortified with walls, and prepared to 
make war upon Amenophis. He sent messengers to the shep- 
vol. it. 2 B 
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herds at Jerusalem, who had been expelled by Thutmosis, and 
urged them to join in a common attack upon Egypt. The shepherds 
gladly listened to his appeal, and came to Avaris with 200,000 
men. King Amenophis remembered the prophecy, and lost all 
his spirit. He gathered together the sacred animals, hid the 
images of the gods, brought his son Sethos , who was five years 
old, and had been named Harnesses after his father Rampses, 
placed him under the protection of a friend, and then advanced 
with 300,000 men to meet the foe. From fear of the gods, how¬ 
ever, he did not venture to attack them, but withdrew into 
Ethiopia, taking with him the sacred animals, and there he 
remained in voluntary exile for thirteen years; the king of 
Ethiopia being bound to him by ties of gratitude. The Soly- 
mite8, in conjunction with the lepers, inflicted the greatest cruel¬ 
ties upon the Egyptians, who were left behind. They set fire to 
the cities and villages, destroyed the temples, and used the wood 
of the images of the gods to cook the flesh of the sacred animals. 
The priests were compelled to slaughter the sacred animals with 
their own hand, and were then driven naked from the spot. 
The founder of this state had formerly been a priest of Helio¬ 
polis. He was named Osarsiph after the god Osiris, who was 
worshipped there ; but afterwards he was called Moyses . After 
an exile of thirteen years, Amenophis and his son Rampses re¬ 
turned from Ethiopia to Egypt, each at the head of a powerful 
army. The shepherds and lepers were speedily subdued, and 
driven as far as the frontier of Syria.’”— Josephus then proceeds 
to demonstrate the absurdity of this fictitious account. 

(3). The account, which Manetho gives of the lepers, is found 
in the works of other authors, but with various alterations. 
Chaeremon (in Josephus c. Apion i. 32) relates that the god¬ 
dess Isis appeared in a dream to King Amenophis , and com¬ 
plained that her temple had been destroyed in war. By the 
advice of the priest, Phritiphas , who informs him that he will not 
be disturbed by the goddess any more, if he cleanses Egypt from 
all its lepers, he has 25,000 of them banished. Their leaders, 
the scribes Moyses and Josepos (whose Egyptian names were 
Tisithes and Peteseph) conducted them to Pelusium. There 
they united with 380,000 men, whom Amenophis had placed 
there with orders not to enter Egypt, and with these they invaded 
that land. Amenophis was unable to resist their attack, and fled 
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to Ethiopia. His wife, whose time of delivery was drawing near, 
could not accompany him in his flight, and hid herself in a cave. 
There she gave birth to a son, who, when he had grown up, 
drove out the Jews, at that time numbering 200,000 men, chased 
them to Syria, and recalled his father from Ethiopia. 

The same legend is given by Lysimachus {Josephus c. Apion 
i. 34) in a still more romantic form : During the reign of King 
Bokchoris , the people of the Jews, having been attacked with 
leprosy, the itch, and other diseases, took refuge in the temple, 
and got their living by begging. In consequence of this, the land 
was visited by famine and pestilence. The oracle of Ammon 
ordered the temple to be purified from the unclean and wicked 
men, who were all to be sent into the desert, with the exception 
of those afflicted with leprosy and the itch. The latter were to 
be rolled up in lead and thrown into the sea. This was done. 
The others, who had been transported to the desert, then took 
counsel what they might do. They lighted torches and lamps 
as soon as the night came on, set watches, and fasted, for the 
purpose of propitiating the gods. The next morning a certain 
Moyses advised them to go forward in a regular procession, till 
they came to some inhabited country. He also commanded that 
in future they should do good to no one, and should destroy 
every temple and altar that they might happen to meet with. 
After many obstructions, they reached Judea, where they plun¬ 
dered and burned all the temples, and built a city, which they 
called Eierosyla in commemoration of their deeds. But as this 
name was afterwards regarded as a term of reproach, they altered 
it to Hier08olyma. 

Apion, in the third book of his history of Egypt (Josephus 
c. Apion ii. 2), adopts the account given by Lysimachus , but 
he also embellishes it with a “ trustworthy" explanation of the 
manner in which the Sabbath originated. The Jews, he says, 
arrived at Judea after a six days' march through the desert. On 
the seventh day they were attacked with internal ulcers, which 
compelled them to rest on that day, and as this disease was known 
in Egypt by the name of Sabbatosis, they called that day the 
Sabbath. 

Tacitus (Hist. 5. 2—5), in his description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, refers to the origin of the Jewish people. He 
cites different reports, with which he was acquainted; but does 
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not decide in favour of either of them. According to some, lie 
says, the Jews originally came from Crete, at the time when 
Jupiter dethroned his father Saturn, and settled first of all on 
the frontier of Lybia;—this opinion rests upon the supposed 
derivation of the word Judeei from Idcei, the inhabitants of 
Mount Ida in Crete. Others trace the origin of the Jews to 
Egypt. They say that when Isis sat upon the throne, the 
number of men in Egypt was tod great, and therefore a portion 
of them emigrated under the guidance of Hierosolymus and 
Juda and settled in a neighbouring country. Others again 
suppose the Jews to be descendants of the Ethiopians, who were 
led to emigrate by their fear and hatred of the Ethiopian king 
Kepheus. According to a fourth opinion they were Assyrians , 
who first of all took possession of part of Egypt, and then settled 
in the neighbouring Hebrew and Syrian lands. Others imagined 
that they were the Solymi mentioned by Homer . But the 
most general opinion of all was, that the Jews were originally 
leprous Egyptians . The account given by Lysimachus is then 
served up again, and enlarged in the following way. On their 
march through the desert , they were all threatened with destruc¬ 
tion from want of water. Suddenly there appeared a number 
of wild asses, which, after grazing, went back up a rock that was 
covered by a dense wood. Moses thought that where there was 
wood there must also be water, and following the asses actually 
discovered some copious springs. After a further march of six 
days’ duration they arrived at the Jewish land, expelled the 
inhabitants, and founded a city and temple. Moses then intro¬ 
duced a variety of customs, which were opposed to those of other 
nations ; and among other things had an image of the animal, 
which had saved them from perishing with thirst in the desert, 
set up in the holiest place as an object of worship.—Consult 
the article, already noticed, by J '. G. Muller in the Studien und 
Kritiken 1843. 

Justin (Hist. 36. 2) traces the origin of the Jews to Damas¬ 
cus. The first king of that city, from whom it derived its name, 
was Damashis . He was followed by Azelus , Adores , Abraham , 
and Israel Israel had ten sons, and divided his kingdom among 
them. Shortly after the division, Judah , one of his sons, died. 
His share was distributed among the rest, and henceforth the 
whole people were called Judeeans. The youngest of the brothers 
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was sold by the rest to some foreign merchants, who took him 
to Egypt. There he learned the arts of magic, interpreted omens 
and dreams, predicted a famine some years before it occurred, 
and thus saved Egypt from perishing with hunger. He had a 
son named Moses , who not only inherited his father's learning, 
but was distinguished for his extraordinary beauty. When the 
Egyptians with the itch were banished from the land, according 
to the sentence of an oracle, he offered himself as their leader, 
and stole the sacred relics from the Egyptians. The latter pur¬ 
sued him, for the purpose of recovering their sacred things by 
force of arms ; but violent tempests arose, which compelled them 
to return. Moses then led his followers to his native place, 
Damaskus, and took possession of Mount Syna. As he arrived 
there with his people, worn out after a seven days' fast, he set 
apart the seventh day, the Sabbath, as a regular fast-day. They 
avoided all intercourse with the inhabitants of the district in 
which they settled, from a desire to transfer to the latter the 
hostility which had previously existed between themselves and 
their fellow-countrymen in Egypt. This separation gradually 
became a religious law. Aruas, the son of Moses, combined the 
royal with the priestly dignity, and from his time the Jews con¬ 
tinued to be governed by priestly kings. 

§ 44. The earliest attempt, with which we are acquainted, to 
reconcile these accounts with the Pentateuch history, is that 
made by Josephus , who identifies the lepers with the Hyksos, 
and both with the Israelites. He pronounces the first account 
of Mwnetho , which was taken from early Egyptian documents, 
in all its essential features, historically trustworthy ; and makes 
use of it, to establish the great antiquity and historical importance 
of his nation, in opposition to the insults and slanders of Apion. 
In the second account of Manetho , on the other hand, which is 
evidently at variance with the first, and according to Manetho s 
own confession, was not derived from any written historical 
source, but merely taken from a vague, unfounded, popular 
legend, Josephus will not allow that there is anything trust¬ 
worthy. At the same time there is reason enough for entertain- 
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ing very strong doubts, as to the sincerity of his belief in the 
historical character of the first account, or at least in the correct¬ 
ness of the explanation which he gives of that account (1). 
The nearest approach to the views of Josephus , as expressed and 
defended in the book against Apion, is to be seen in the opinion 
entertained by Delitzsch , who is inclined to regard it as a 
historical fact, that Egypt was subjugated and governed by the 
Israelites for several hundred years (2). Perizonius , Buddeus , 
Thorlaeius , Hofmann , and Hengstenberg look upon the two 
accounts as different forms of the very same legend; at the 
same time they maintain that in both of them the actual facts, 
which are to be found in a credible form in the Pentateuch 
alone, have been distorted to favour the national interests of 
Egypt, and that in such a manner that all the cruelty, violence, 
and oppression, in a word, all the evil done by the Egyptians to 
the Israelites, is transferred to the latter, a transfer suggested to 
a certain extent by the measures of state adopted by Joseph 
(Gen. xlvii. 13—26) (3). Hengstenberg also paves the way for 
his line of argument with reference to the Hyksos, by describing 
the pretended Manetho as a “ miserable subject," and a “ wind- 
maker by profession," of the time of the Roman emperors, who 
perpetrated this distortion of the Pentateuch history purely out 
of his own head (4). A closer investigation of the arguments 
which have been adduced, from the time of Josephus till that 
of Hofmann , Hengstenberg , and Delitzscli, in support of the 
identity of the Hyksos and the Israelites, will show that such 
an opinion cannot possibly be sustained (5). 

(1). The object of Josephus was to rebut the insults, heaped 
by Apion upon the Jewish people, and to bring forward witnesses 
to the respect and esteem, which the history of that people had 
secured. Biblical writers would have had but little weight with 
the heathen Apion, as being witnesses in their own cause, but 
of so much greater worth would be the testimony of heathen 
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writers, who could not possibly be charged with partiality. 
Again, the unfavourable manner in which heathen writers, as a 
whole, spoke of the Jews, must have heightened the pleasure, 
with which he appealed to so distinguished a historian as 
Manetho. If Manetho*8 account of the Hyksos could be applied 
to the Jews, it was drawn up in such a way, that Josephus could 
hardly have desired anything better suited to his purpose. For 
nothing was so likely to affect a man of Apioris cast of mind, as 
the proof that the Jews, whom he so despised, had ruled for half 
a millennium over the most powerful and magnificent, the 
wisest, richest, and most distinguished nation of ancient history. 
Now, we are fully convinced that Josephus himself did not believe 
in the identity of the Hyksos and the Jews. The proof of this 
opinion we find partly in the fact that, in his Antiquities, which 
was just the place for it, he does not seem for a moment to have 
thought of inserting the account of the Hyksos given by Mane¬ 
tho , in fact does not even refer to it; and partly in the care, 
with which (even in the book against Apion), he avoids going 
more thoroughly into the difficulties, that arise from a combina¬ 
tion of the Hyksos legend and the Pentateuch- history. To any 
one, who is in the least acquainted with the latter, a number of 
questions, doubts, and difficulties, inevitably suggest themselves, 
both as to the admissibility of such an identification of the Jews 
and the Hyksos, and also as to the liistorical character of many 
of the statements contained in Manetho's account; and any 
writer, who is sincerely convinced of both of these, must be pre¬ 
pared to remove all such difficulties, and not pass them over in 
silence or explain them away. But of this we cannot find the 
least trace, in the whole of the elaborate argument of Josephus . 
He speaks and argues in all respects just as if the identity of the 
Hyksos and the Jews were a fact so fully established, that no 
reasonable man ever had doubted or ever could doubt its reality. 
The book of Josephus against Apion is not intended to subserve 
the interests of historical research ; its object is exclusively pole¬ 
mical. Hence he lays hold of every argument, whether good or 
bad, and however sophistical, and does not hesitate to throw dust 
in his opponents eyes, on all fitting occasions. Assurance and 
confident assertions are expected to cover the weakness of his 
own convictions. With an opponent, better acquainted with the 
Pentateuch than Apion was, he would have been unable to make 
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6uch random and unsupported statements with impunity, and 
would hardly have dared to do so. But with an ignorant and 
conceited man like Apion, who to all appearance had obtained 
his knowledge of the Israelitish history exclusively from hearsay, 
something might be ventured, especially as the occurrence of the 
march through the desert, the settlement in Judea, and the build¬ 
ing of Jerusalem, in the account given by Manetho , were quite 
sufficient to convince an ignorant man that the* identity was in¬ 
disputable, especially as he knew nothing of the incongruities and 
contradictions which preponderate to such an extent. 

(2). Delitzsch (p. 75) says: “ What if the three Hyksos 
dynasties consisted of three different tribes of Israel ? Is it not 
possible that after Josephs almost royal supremacy (according 
to Artapanus in Eusebius praep. ev. 9. 23, in the end fully royal 
supremacy) over the Egyptians, the native princes were brought 
into a condition of dependence, in which they were treated with 
warlike cruelty by the Israelitish tribes, and that the oppression 
of Israel did not begin, till Amosis had recovered both the Egypts 
after a tedious war ? The four centuries, about which the Pen¬ 
tateuch is silent, because they presented no points of interest, so 
far as sacred history was concerned, may have been of all the 
greater importance in connexion with the history of the world. 
When we read in Ex. i. 7 : “ The Israelites were fruitful and 
increased abundantly, and multiplied and waxed exceeding 
mighty, and the land was filled with them,"—it follows that they 
had extended beyond the boundaries of the province originally 
assigned them. And when we find it stated immediately after¬ 
wards, that a new king arose over Egypt who was hostile to the 
Israelites, and endeavoured to keep them down by forcing them 
to work as slaves, because they had become “ more and mightier" 
than the Egyptians, it is evident that the king, here referred to, 
was the first king of the native dynasty, which had been over¬ 
powered and confined to Thebais, but had now recovered its 
supremacy. That the prophecy contained in Gen. xv. 13 (“ they 
shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years") 
was not irreconcileable, from an Old Testament point of view, 
with a gradual increase of the power of Israel in Egypt, is evi¬ 
dent from such passages as Deut. xxvi. 5 and Ps. cv., where, 
with reference to Ex. i. 7, it is said that Jehovah made the 
Israelites in Egypt stronger than their enemies. Moreover, we 
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know, that during the period of their sojourning in Egypt, war¬ 
like expeditions were undertaken by them. Thus in 1 Chr. vii. 
21, the Ephraimites make a predatory incursion into Philistia, and 
in 1 Chr. iv. 22 we read of the descendants of Judah having domi¬ 
nion in Moab. Again, the fact that an Israelite, named Mered, 
married a daughter of Pharaoh, and that her name in the Semitic 
dialect was Bifjah (1 Chr. iv. 18, cf chap. vii. 18, where a sister 
of Gilead the Manassite is called roVftn Ham-molecheth) 

V V — 

favours the assumption of an Israelitish government. The term 
4 ancient histories* is applied by the writer of the Chronicles to 
chap. iv. 22.” 

These are the views of Delitzsch . We have copied the whole ar¬ 
gument without abbreviation, because we think it deserving of very 
careful examination. There is, in fact, much that is plausible in it. 
It might be even extended and strengthened by a reference to 
Gen. xxxiv. 25 sqq.; inasmuch as the crime, committed by the sons 
of Jacob against the Sichemites, proves that before the Israelites 
went down to Egypt, and even in the case of the patriarchs them¬ 
selves, the disposition to indulge in the cruelties of war, and coin- 
mit aggressive acts of violence, was so deeply rooted in their 
nature, that we might naturally expect it, when fully developed, 
to lead to some such result as the conquest and subjugation of 
Egypt. Still we must reject the hypothesis as inadmissible. 

In the first place, we do not think that Delitzsch is successful, 
in his attempt to account for the fact, that we find no reference 
whatever in the Pentateuch , to an event so stupendous and un¬ 
exampled a character, as the subjugation of Egypt would have 
been. With regard to the assertion that “ the four centuries 
about which the Pentateuch is silent,—because they presented no 
points of interest so far as sacred history was concerned,—may 
have been of all the, greater importance in connection with the 
history of the world we regard such an assertion as not only 
erroneous and calculated to mislead, but as altogether at vari¬ 
ance with the general analogy of the sacred history. We are 
prepared to maintain that every thing connected with the history 
of Israel, which had any important bearing upon the history of 
the world, was eo ipso of importance in relation to the sacred 
history, either as promoting or else as impeding and disturbing 
its course. An event of world-wide importance, occurring within 
the limits of the history of Israel, could not possibly be a matter 
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of indifference, so far as the development of the sacred history 
was concerned ; for the peculiar characteristic of the history of 
Israel was just this, that from its position in relation to the 
history of the world, the history of salvation received its develop¬ 
ment in such a manner, that the political history of Israel be¬ 
came a history of salvation at the same time. If the rule laid 
down by Delitzsch be correct, there is a great deal in the his¬ 
torical books of the Old Testament which must be regarded as 
irrevelant. If the author of the Pentateuch thought it necessary 
to relate the injury done by the sons of Jacob to the Sichemites, 
he would certainly have felt a still greater inducement, or rather 
have felt compelled to record the supposed subjugation of Egypt; 
for if this actually occurred, it must have been of infinitely 
greater importance in connexion with the development of the 
history of salvation, and must have exerted a much deeper in¬ 
fluence upon that history, or at least upon its passing phases, 
and the obstructions which impeded its course. How thoroughly 
would the corrupt, ungodly, and unsubdued natural disposition 
of Israel, which the sacred history so constantly and emphatically 
refers to, have been set before us in the clearest light by such an 
event ? How would the divine Nemesis, which the sacred his¬ 
tory no less emphatically describes on every fitting occasion, 
have found a distinct expression in the Egyptian bondage and 
all the misery which Israel had then to endure ! How would this 
fact have furnished the future generations of Israel with a sermon, 
and lesson of warning and reproof, which would have sounded 
through all their subsequent history ! And is it possible that the 
sacred record can have regarded as utterly unimportant, an event 
of such magnitude as this, and one that spoke so eloquently to 
Israelites of future ages ? Or can we suppose that the spirit of 
God, the spirit of prophecy, which directed .even the writing of 
Israel's history from a foresight of its future necessities, and which 
knew that the subsequent history of Israel would continue to go 
more and more astray into the foreign domain of purely political 
action and reaction, and thus eventually cause its own destruc¬ 
tion, passed over this splendid opportunity of engraving on the 
very portal of Israel's history a fact so full of warning and in¬ 
struction for future ages, and left it entirely unimproved ? In 
what a different light, too, would this place the redemption of 
Israel from Egypt by the strong arm of the Lord ! What an 
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opportunity would this have afforded, for setting forth what the 
whole of the Old Testament history so constantly displays, the 
mercy and fidelity of the caller, in spite of all the guilt, corrup¬ 
tion, and disobedience of the called ! How striking and com¬ 
forting would have been the proof thus afforded at the outset of 
the history, that however frequently the chosen people might 
forsake the ways of God to tread their own ungodly ways, they 
were never forsaken by Jehovah, but were always chastised with 
the scourge of the Nemesis, that they might be brought back 
with the cords of mercy. 

From what we have said above, we feel that we are forced to the 
conclusion, that if any such subjection of Egypt had taken place, 
it would assuredly have been mentioned in the biblical record ; 
and as there is no reference to it there, that it can never have 
occurred. But not only does the record contain no notice of any 
such occurrence; it evidently precludes it. For if the author 
had been aware of the fact, and had passed it over in silence, he 
would have been guilty of dishonesty and partiality, inasmuch 
as so deceptive an omission would have Indicated a desire on his 
part, to transfer to the innocent Egyptians the charge of guilt, 
which really belonged to his own people. If Delitzsch's view be 
correct, the Egyptians were fully justified in subjugating and 
oppressing the Israelites. They were only practising the right 
of retaliation. The scriptural record, however, not merely takes 
no notice of any such right; but, on the contrary, charges the 
Egyptians with ingratitude and faithlessness (Ex. i. 8 ; cf Deut. 
xxvi. 6 ; Ps. cv. 25, &c.). According to Delitzsch , the Egyptian 
oppression was a reaction against the previous ascendancy of the 
Israelites ; but according to the representations of the biblical 
record, it was the rapid increase of the Israelites, which first led 
the Egyptians to fear that they might obtain the ascendancy, 
and induced them to anticipate any such event, and endeavour 
to render it impossible by bringing Israel into bondage. 

The biblical data adduced by Delitzsch in support of his 
hypothesis are of little weight. When it is stated in Ex. i. 7 
that the Israelites had increased to such an extent that the land 
had become full of them, this does not mean that “ the people 
had overspread the limits of their original dwelling place;” for 
by the land, which was full of them, we are certainly to under¬ 
stand the land of Goshen , which had been assigned them. When 
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Jacob’s family (consisting of seventy souls) settled in the land 
of Goshen with a few thousand servants, they cannot possibly have 
filled so large a province ; but after a short time, they increased 
so rapidly as to fill the whole of that land. And when again 
the king says in chap. i. 9, “ behold the people are more and 
mightier than we,” the purport of his words is such, that a little 
exaggeration seems quite in character. But even if we regard 
them as literally true, there is nothing in them to astonish us. 
According to chap. i. 8, the period had just arrived when a new 
dynasty arose, i.e. when the national dynasty threw off the yoke 
of the Hyksos and recovered the supremacy. It is true, the 
warlike dynasty had been driven over the frontier and compelled 
to leave the country. But many of the Hyksos settlers had 
undoubtedly been left behind; as we may gather from the Pen¬ 
tateuch itself, viz. from Ex. xii. 38 and Num. xiv. 4. And 
under these circumstances we may easily conceive, that the 
number of the Israelites was greater than that of the national 
Egyptians, who were then in power. When we read in 1 Chr. 
iv. 18 that an Israelite named Mered married a daughter of 
Pharaoh, named Bitjah (cf. § 16. 3), this does not favour 
Delitz8ch*s hypothesis, but tends rather to disaprove it; for it 
shows that the family of the Pharaohs and that of Jacob w f ere 
not the same. And on the other hand, so long as the Hyksos 
dynasty, which was so friendly to the Israelites, held possession 
of the throne, there is nothing inconceivable in the supposition, 
that a distinguished Israelite may have married one of Pharaohs 
daughters. Again the word robfon I Chr. vii. 18 is a 

T ♦ - # 

proper name, and therefore proves nothing. The military adven¬ 
tures, referred to in 1 Chr. iv. 22 and vii. 21 (cf § 18), do 
not affect the hypothesis of Delitzsch , except so far as they 
actually seem to prove, that it was possible for strong warlike 
expeditions to be undertaken during the 430 years’ sojourn 
in Egypt, without any reference being made to them in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. But, in the first place, neither of these events was of 
so much importance in the history of the world , as even De¬ 
litzsch ascribes to the supposed conquest of Egypt by the Israel¬ 
ites ; and secondly , the author of the Pentateuch had no particular 
inducement to mention the former incidents, whereas there are 
a hundred places in the history of the Exodus in which the latter 

must have been called to mind. And we must also add, if the 
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writer of the Chronicles had both an occasion and an inducement, 
to notice and describe at length those comparatively unimportant 
attacks upon Philistia and Moab ; he must certainly have felt a 
still stronger inducement to mention the much more magnificent 
and eventful subjugation of Egypt, with which he must have been 
quite as fully, if not more fully acquainted. In conclusion, we have 
one more objection to offer to this hypothesis: namely, that whilst 
at one time it raises the account of the Hyksos given by Manetho , 
into the position of a historical and trustworthy record, at another 
it is obliged to declare, that in its most essential points it is at 
variance with history. For according to the account contained in 
the Pentateuch, the Israelites remained more than a hundred years 
in Egypt after the rise of the new dynasty, and were so far from 
being driven away, that every exertion was made to retain them. 
And this discrepancy cannot be explained, on the supposition 
of the distortion of the actual fate of the Hyksos government for 
the purpose of pandering to the national vanity of the Egyptians. 
For if the national dynasty no sooner recovered the supremacy, 
than the Hyksos were humbled, enslaved, ill-treated, forced to 
render tributary service, and prevented from leaving the country 
as they desired, which the Pentateuch informs us that the Is¬ 
raelites were; there was undoubtedly much more to nourish and 
flatter the pride and national vanity of the Egyptians, in such an 
event as this, than in the supposed distortion of the facts of the 
case, which we find in the account of Manetho. No doubt the 
representation contained in the Pentateuch , in the history of the 
eventual deliverance of Israel, has in it an element that is greatly 
humiliating to the pride of the Egyptians. But the second 
extract from Manetho , concerning the expulsion of the rebellious 
lepers, shows that the national tradition of Egypt knew how to 
distort in its own way the liberation of Israel, which was the 
cause of its ruin, and yet at the same time to hand down the 
account of Israel's slavery, which was flattering to Egyptian 
pride. 

(3). In order to overturn the credibility of Manetho, Hengsten- 
berg in his “ Egypt and the Books of Moses" (p. 236 sqq.), op¬ 
poses the general opinion, that Manetho was the president of the 
priesthood at Heliopolis, and that he wrote his Egyptian history 
about the year 260 b.c., at the direction of the king, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and employed the archives in the temple. On the 
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other hand, he endeavours to prove that the supposed Manetho 
was a “ miserable subject, an intentional impostor, a confirmed 
liar, and a professional wind-bag belonging to the period of the 
Boman emperors.” This unparalleled assertion, which stands 
in the most glaring contrast to the honour and esteem, in which the 
author of the Aegyptiaca has been generally held, by the ancients 
as well as by critics and students of a later period, is supported by 
arguments of so little value, that it is difficult to find words to 
express our amazement. Hengstenberg has studied the de¬ 
structive critics of the Pentateuch to some purpose; he has 
learned from them how to treat an ancient author, whose good 
name is to be sacrificed at any cost in favour of certain precon¬ 
ceived opinions ; in fact, so far as Manetho is concerned, he has 
really surpassed the critics referred to. Listen, however, to the 
chief arguments themselves: (1). “ The supposed priest of 
Heliopolis betrays a striking ignorance of Egyptian mythology, 
and mixes up the names of Grecian and Egyptian gods in a 
singular manner.” The latter is no doubt correct; but it ceases 
to be striking and singular, as soon as we understand the author's 
method and design. Manetho wrote in Greek , and therefore 
wrote for Greeks. In accordance with the syncretism prevalent 
in his day, he combined and identified, so far as it was possible, 
the names of the gods of Egypt and Greece ; and just because 
he was writing for Greeks, and wished to make his work intel¬ 
ligible to them , he even substituted the latter for the former. 
He may certainly have been very unfortunate in these combina¬ 
tions and substitutions ; but no one can call him either ignorant 
or an impostor on that account.—(2). “ Just as striking is his 
ignorance of the geography of his own land, when, for example, 
he places the Saitic nomos to the east of the Bubastic arm of 
the Nile (c. Apion i. 14)." But may not the passage be corrupt ? 
The avTi<ypa<f>a of the work of Manetho , which Josephus em¬ 
ployed, was already so corrupt or full of interpolations, that in 
one the word Hyksos is interpreted shepherd-kings, whilst in 
the other it is said to mean captive shepherds. The conjecture 
that the text is corrupt, is rendered the more probable by the 
fact, that the reading in the Armenian translation is the Meth - 
raitic nomos instead of the Saitic, though even the former reading 
is probably spurious. Bernardus has made the proper alteration 
in the passage in question, and reads “ the Sethroitic nomos. 1 * 
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The corruption was probably first occasioned by the circumstance, 
that the first king of the Hyksos, whom Josephus calls Salads , 
was called Saites in other manuscripts. Julius Africanus ap¬ 
pends to the name the following remark: afi ov teal 6 Safari 9 
1 / 0 /A 0 ? 4k\t)07j. If we regard Saites as the original reading, 
which it probably is (see note 4), an ignorant copyist might 
easily be led to suppose that the city, which was built by Saites, 
must also have been situated in the nomos , that was called by 
his name. (3). “ Pseudo-Manetlio betrays entire ignorance of the 
Egyptian tongue, when he traces the first syllable of the word 
Hyksos to the sacred dialect, and the second to the vulgar. For 
there is nowhere else the slightest trace of the co-existence of a 
sacred and common dialect in Egypt. The author, in his 
thorough ignorance of Egyptian affairs, confounds the distinc¬ 
tion between the sacred and common dialect with that between 
the sacred and common writing . Moreover, some suspicion 
is excited as to the author’s acquaintance with the Egyptian 
language by the fact that Hyk, which, according to one ac¬ 
count means a king , and is said in the other to mean a prisoner 
(an important difference), does not really occur in either of these 
senses.” To this we reply, that with our present limited 
knowledge of the Egyptian language, the latter fact proves no¬ 
thing. It is very unjust, however, that Hengstenbsrg should set 
down tlxis difference in the explanations of the word Hyksos to 
Manetho'& account, since Josephus expressly says, that there 
were various readings in the codices which he possessed, and 
these must of course be traced to the copyists, and not to Manetho 
himself. Lepsius r moreover, has, in my opinion, fully proved 
that, at the time of Josephus , the genuine and complete work of 
Manetho had ceased to exist (probably it perished with the de¬ 
struction of the library at Alexandria), and that nothing was left 
but the lists of the dynasties, and fragments of the history, con¬ 
tained in the other books. Again, to our mind, there is some¬ 
thing truly astonishing in the statement that in Egypt there 
never was any distinction between the sacred and common dia¬ 
lect. For whilst the language of the monuments continued 
essentially the same ; in the course of time, particularly during 
the Grecian rule, there grew up a marked distinction between 
the old Egyptian and the new Egyptian or Coptic (i.e. between 
the sacred and common speech) similar to that which we find in 
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other languages. u Every sacred language,” says Bunsen i. 310, 
“ is in reality nothing but the popular dialect of an earlier date, 
which has been handed down in sacred books ; e.g., the Hebrew, 
in contrast with the so-called Chaldee ; the ancient Greek in the 
Greek church, by the side of modern Greek ; Latin, in contrast 
with the Roman dialects ; and the early Sclavonic, in relation to 
the modern Sclavonic languages.” The only question is, whether 
in Manetho 8 time the popular dialect (viz., the Coptic) was so 
distinct from the sacred language, or the language of the ancient 
documents and monuments, that they could be regarded as two 
different dialects. Now this was decidedly the case. By means 
of demotic MSS., we can trace the popular dialect to as early a 
period as the Psammetichs ( Bunsen ii. 14). There is no objection, 
therefore, to the supposition, that the word Sos was still in ex¬ 
istence in the popular dialect, though the work Hyk had already 
disappeared, and Manetho had merely to seek his explanation in 
the various monuments and the documents in the temple. Nor 
is there anything very “ serious” in the different explanations; 
for an obsolete word might easily be proved to have different 
significations. In any case, the very fact that it is so difficult to 
explain the word Hyksos, is an argument in favour of the age 
and historical character of the name, and therefore also of the 
persons represented by it. If that “ miserable subject,” that 
“ professional windbag ” (as Hengstenberg styles the author of the 
Aegyptiaca), had invented the name himself, he would certainly 
have based it upon some etymology that was intelligible at the 
time, or at any rate, to save himself from the appearance of 
ignorance, he would have given it an explanation that could be 
safely established.—(4). “ In the work of Manetho concerning 
the period of the dog-star (Sothis), of which Oeorgios Syncettus 
has preserved some fragments, the author mentions the source 
from which his statements were taken, namely the accounts en¬ 
graved by Thoth , the first Hermes, upon certain columns in the 
Seriadic land; they were written first in the sacred dialect, and 
with sacred characters, but after the flood their substance was 
translated into Greek and written in hieroglyphics by Agatho- 
daemon, the son of the second Hermes, and the father of Tat, 
and placed among the sacred treasures of the temple; as if it 
could be necessary to make translations into Greek for the sake of 
the priests even in the most remote antiquity.” But Bengsten - 
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berg, who declares that both of the works are equally the bung¬ 
ling performances of an impostor whose very name is assumed, is 
not warranted in drawing from the dishonesty of the one, conclu¬ 
sions prejudicial to the character of the other; for who can 
assure him that two different authors may not have made use of 
the venerable name of Manetho , for the purpose of helping their 
wretched productions to pass ? Each of the two must be tested 
by itself. And the actual state of the case is this, that, whilst 
the Aegyptiaca is regarded by all competent critics as authentic, 
they are unanimous in pronouncing the book on the dog-star a 
forgery (cf Bunsen i. 256 sqq., Bockh p. 15 sqq., Lepsius i. 
413 sqq., &c.).—But, even assuming the genuineness of the 
Sothis, the case is far from being so bad as Hengstenberg sup¬ 
poses. Zoega makes the highly probable suggestion, that the 
original reading in the Sothis may have been et? rrjv fcoivrjv (in¬ 
stead of 'EWrjvfoa) (fxovrjv. Some copyist, or perhaps the Syn- 
cellus himself, may, either from a misapprehension or from 
hurry, have substituted the Greek tcoivrj for the common dialect 
(jco^vrj) of Egypt, (cf. Bockh , p. 16, and Lepsius i. 413 Anm. 
2).—(5). “ The hatred and hostility to the Jews, which gave 
rise to the second account of Manetho , had no existence before 
the age of the Roman emperors.” But why must it have been 
this particular hostility which gave rise to the account ? The 
disgrace and injury, which are said by the Pentateuch to have 
been inflicted by the Israelites upon the whole of Egypt, were 
surely enough to excite such bitter feelings in the minds of the 
ancient Egyptians, that we can very well imagine them to have 
lasted so long as to give rise to those ahecnrorays fivOoXoyovfteva , 
which were preserved till Manetho’s days.—(6). “ The statements 
made by Manetho do not receive anything like that confirma¬ 
tion from the monuments, which we should expect them to 
receive if Manetho were a trustworthy and honest enquirer/' 
This argument leads to the very opposite conclusion, for, how¬ 
ever great may be the differences, which we find on comparing 
the data obtained from the monuments and other ancient docu¬ 
ments, with those given by Manetho , so far as names and num¬ 
bers are concerned ; the instances of agreement are so numerous, 
so strong, and so essential, that we are forced to the conclusion 
that Manetho 9 8 work must have been the result of the most care¬ 
ful research. The differences and discrepancies may certainly 
vol. n. 2c 
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show, that his research sometimes led to misapprehensions and 
erroneous conclusions; though even these may be satisfactorily 
explained, either •from the early loss of Manet ho’8 book, and the 
faulty copies that were made of it, or from the arbitrary manner 
in which it was used and revised by the chronographers. The 
most unfavourable opinion, which a moderate, and, at the same 
time, keen criticism can express with regard to Manetho, is that 
of Saalschiitz , who regards him as an honest, but somewhat 
uncritical, compiler. 

(4). Hengstenberg (p. 247) thinks that he has proved “ that 

THE HyKSOS WAS NO OTHER THAN THE ISRAELITES ; that the RC- 
count of Manetho is not founded upon any earlier native sources ; 
but, on the contrary, has merely sprung from a transformation of 
the historical material preserved by the Jews, which is so altered 
as to favour the naMonal vanity of the Egyptians” With this 
Hofmann for the most part agrees; but he regards the transfor¬ 
mation of the historical material, for the purpose of favouring the 
national vanity of the Egyptians, as having taken place at an 
early period in the history of Egypt, and therefore does not think 
it necessary to indulge in such unmeasured abuse of Manetho , as 
Hengstenberg . “ The account of the Hyksos given by Manetho” 
says the latter, “ presents such a striking resemblance to the 
history of the Israelites contained in the Pentateuch , and on the 
other hand, wherever it differs, is so evidently altered to favour 
the Egyptians, that we can have no doubt as to the identity of 
the Israelites and the Hyksos.” This assertion is made with so 
much confidence, that we cannot abstain from a thorough and 
searching examination of the arguments by which it is supported. 
(1). “ The Hyksos, like the Israelites, come from the East , and 
particular stress is laid upon the fact that, like the Israelites, the 
Hyksos were shepherds” Were the Israelites, then, the only 
shepherd-race in Asia ? According to a tradition, quoted by 
Manetho , the Hyksos were Arabs . From an intimation, given 
by Herodotus (ii. 128), we might conjecture that they were 
Philistians . A Mosleinite tradition (c/ Abulfedae hist, anteis- 
lam. ed. Fleischer p. 178) might lead us to suppose that they 
were Amalekites . And how many other known and unknown 
shepherd tribes were there in Asia at that time, who were strong 
enough to attack the favoured land of Egypt with the hope of 
conquering it ? What is there to force us to think only of the 
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Israelites, who certainly came to Egypt without any such inten¬ 
tion ? The fact that Joseph's brethren state to Pharaoh that 
they are (Gen. xlvi. 34), and that Pharaoh wishes to 

appoint the best of them as t.e., as keepers of his own 

flocks (Gen. xlvii. 6), cannot certainly be regarded as a proof of 
the identity of the Hyksos and the Israelites ; although Delitzch 
writes, as if these Hebrew expressions coincided with the name 
'T/cacos or TroipAves ftaaiXels. We should be much more inclined 
to discover an important resemblance in the words nroifiive? fjaav 
aBe\<j)oi <j)oivitce<; j~evoi ftacrtXets, with which Eusebius , (in the 
Chronicon), and the Syncellus introduce the seventeenth dynasty. 
Delitzsch says: “ Is not this a most striking description of the 
brotherly tribe of Jacob, which immigrated from Canaan ?” But 
who can answer for it, that these are Manetho’s own words ? 
And they are worth nothing if they are not. On the contrary, 
when we consider that in his leading work Manetho expresses 
no decided opinion with regard to the origin of the Hyksos, as 
we may see from the extracts made by Josephus , it is very im¬ 
probable that in the connected catalogue of dynasties he should 
have described them with perfect confidence as Phoenicians. 
Delitzsch also calls attention to the Semitic name of the Hyksos 
city "A/Sapis, or city of the Hebrews, the north-easterly situation 
of which corresponds with that of the land of Goshen. (Cham- 
poUion identifies this city with Heroopolis, Lepsius with Pelu- 
sium, i.e. Pelishtim, or city of the Philistines). But neither 
the situation nor the name proves anything in favour of the 
identity of the Hyksos and the Israelites. The name was 

a very general one, descriptive of all the tribes whose original 
home was on the other side of the Euphrates (cf Vol. i. § 46. 4). 
And this may have been the case with the Hyksos, without their 
being identical with the Israelites. 

The second argument is this: “ The first king of the Hyksos, 
who was elevated to this dignity from the midst of the people, 
was named Salatis. This unmistakeably Semitic name evi¬ 
dently sprang from Gen. xlii. 6, where we read that Joseph was 
the regent (^Wn) over the land.* Hofmann (Zeitrechnung 

p. 22) denies that there is any such connexion, since the name, 
which we find in Africanus and Eusebius , is not Salatis , but 
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Saites. Delitz8ch , however, is of opinion, that it cannot be dis¬ 
puted (Genesis p. 368, ed. 1). Hofmann was quite right, a & 
we think, in giving up this argument; for the reading Salads 
is all the more suspicious, on account of its being so serviceable 
to the purpose of Josephus . But even if this be the correct 
reading, instead of supporting Hengstenberfs hypothesis, it com¬ 
pletely upsets it. For the name Salatis is either ancient and 
historical, or it is modern. If the former, then the Hyksos are 
also historical; but if it be the latter, and therefore, like the whole 
Hyksos fable, an invention of that “ miserable subject,” who as¬ 
sumed the name of Manetho, I would ask how this Hebrew 
name found its way into the Egyptian legendary lore, or how 
did Pseudo-Manetho get hold of it ? Hebrew he certainly did 
not understand, nor is he likely to have read the Pentateuch in 
the original; and in the Septuagint , from which alone any 
acquaintance with Israelitish antiquities must have been obtained, 
the word * s no ^ retained, but rendered 6 apywv T V { * W»- 

Hengstenberg attaches still greater importance (3) to the 
statement contained in Manetho’s account that Salatis went every 
year to Avaris at the time of harvest, rd pev atrofierp&v teal 
fjua0o(j>opLav Trape^ofievo^j t A 8k /cal ral ? i^oirXuriai^ Trpbs tyofBov 
t&v e£o>0€ v imfiGX&s yvfivd^rov. Any one who reads the passage 
in its connexion would render it: He came to Avaris every year 
at the time of harvest, partly for the purpose of provisioning the 
place (as a border-fortress) and paying the garrison, and partly 
to strike terror into the minds of foreigners by exercising his 
troops. But Hengstenberg makes it mean, “ Salatis occupied 
himself chiefly when there with measuring com” and then calls 
this a characteristic trait, in which it is impossible to mistake 
the reference to Joseph. Any Greek lexicon would tell him that 
<TiTopL€Tp€Lv means to provision ; and in the present instance, this 
rendering is imperatively required by the context. 

Hengstenberg also says (4), “the account of the oppression 
and harsh treatment, which the Egyptians suffered from Salatis 
and his successors, has its historical foundation in Gen. xlvii. 20, 
“ and Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh,” Ac 
The distortions, to which this fact has been subjected, may be 
easily explained (?!!) from the endeavour to reverse the actual 
relation of the Egyptians and the Israelites, and thus to transfer 
the disgrace from the former to the latter. It was necessary 
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that the charge of unjust oppression and cruel treatment, which 
the history attaches to the Egyptians, should be removed from 
them to the Israelites.” With reference to any such distortion 
of the historical facts, to favour the national vanity of the Egyp¬ 
tians, all we can say is, that their national vanity must have 
been of a very peculiar kind , if this supposition be correct. 
That would surely be a rare and unparalleled description of 
national vanity, which would lead any one to represent his own 
people as oppressed, enslaved, down-trodden, and ill-used by a 
horde of men so despised as the Jews, when the very reverse had 
been actually the case, and on the other hand, to describe the 
Jews as a brave and victorious tribe, who were the rulers and 
oppressors of Egypt for several hundred years, whereas they 
were really timid, despondent, subjugated, and enslaved ! A 
national vanity of this kind would be all the more rare and 
inconceivable, since it is well known that the views which pre¬ 
vailed in ancient times, with reference to the rights of slaves and 
helots, were not founded upon any very rigorous code of ethics. 
We have here, however, an actual specimen, and a very lucid 
one too, of the manner in which the national vanity of the Egyp¬ 
tians perverted the relation of the Israelites to the Egyptians. 
This specimen we find in the second extract from Manetho , 
which undoubtedly refers to the Israelites. The people, for 
whom the miracles wrought by their God had forcibly obtained 
permission to depart, are there represented as lepers and per¬ 
sons affected with the itch, as beggars and monsters, who were 
banished and hunted away, every kind of indignity being heaped 
upon them. 

The most important argument in any case is (5) the one founded 
upon the statement, that after the Hyksos were banished from 
Egypt they went through the desert to Syria , and there built a 
city, which they called Jerusalem, —“ a feature,” says Hengstenberg, 
which ought in itself to be sufficient to convince our opponents 
of the error of their way.” Hofmann (Studien und Kritiken, p. 
409) also thought “ the name Jerusalem of greater importance 
than all the rest.” But first of all we would request attention 
to the fact that the Hyksos, who came from the countries 77730 ? 
dvaroXrjv , would naturally return to the East when they were 
compelled to depart, and would also naturally go through the 
desert-, probably towards Syria. Hence, neither of these elements 
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is of any great importance. On the other hand, we must admit, 
that the account of the founding of Jerusalem still remains a 
most important point. Yet even this by no means proves the iden¬ 
tity of the Hyksos and the Israelites ; it simply proves (and this 
is still more clearly shown by the second extract from Manetho) 
that in the course of time the two legends, viz., that of the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Hyksos, and that of the lepers, had been partially 
mixed up together. Whether there was any historical ground 
for this partial admixture, and if so, to what extent, are questions 
that we shall discuss in the next section (§ 45. 4). 

Such, then, are the arguments, with which the attempt has 
been made to sustain the identity of the Hyksos and the Israelites; 
and we have seen how weak they are. Let us look now at the 
positive proofs, which may be offered, that such an assumption is 
inadmissible. And, first of all , we will examine the question 
from the standpoint of the Pentateuch , the statements of which 
we regard as indisputably historical. If now we compare the 
history of the Israelites, contained in the Pentateuch , with the 
account of the Hyksos given by Mantheo, it will soon appear 
that they are entirely different the one from the other. The 
discrepancies so thoroughly pervade the whole, that they appear 
in nearly every single feature, and in almost every word. If the 
Hyksos-legend was invented, for the sake of giving such an ac¬ 
count of Israel in Egypt as would suit Egyptian tastes; the author 
has not introduced into his legion a single fibre of the historical 
truth, as we have it given in the Pentateuch . If, however, there is 
concealed in it a single element of historical truth, however small, 
it is impossible to think of an identification of the Israelites and 
the Hyksos. For in great things as well as small, in general 
statements as well as special details, we find on both sides nothing 
but mutually exclusive differences and contradictions. The 
Hyksos came in great numbers into Egypt; they came suddenly 
and unexpectedly; they came as enemies and conquerors ; they 
murdered, plundered, devastated, and governed for five hundred 
and eleven years ; and then they were overcome and compelled 
to depart. When the Israelites came, there were only seventy 
of them, with two or three thousand servants at the most; they 
first received permission to come; they came as suitors seeking 
protection; they lived peacefully among the Egyptians, but after 
a short time the latter oppressed, ill-treated, and enslaved them; 
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they then begged and entreated for permission to depart, but all 
in vain, Ac. 

Hofmann (Studien und Kritiken, p. 408) tries to persuade us, 
that we only need to forget a very little of the account of Mane- 
tho , in order to convince ourselves that all the rest harmonises 
very well with the history of the Israelites, as given in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. “ If,” he says, “ for a moment we overlook the fact, that 
the Israelites did not enter Egypt by force of arms, and did not 
conquer the land” (and, we may add, a few other trifles, e.g., 
the capture of the princes of the land, some of whom they slew, 
making slaves of the rest with their wives and children ; the 
choice of a king from among themselves ; his residing at Mem¬ 
phis ; the fortification of the city of Avaris ; the annual military 
exercises ; the names of the successors of Salatis; the eventual 
appearance of a family belonging to the national dynasty; the 
tedious war of liberty; the siege of Avaris ; and other things 
besides—if all this could be forgotten for a moment) “ then the 
rest applies to the Israelites very well” And what is the rest ? 
To the Egyptians they certainty were avOpwirot to yevos aaryioi; 
they had come to Egypt without a conflict; Avaris was situated 
to the east of the Bubastic arm of the Nile, and that was also 
the situation of Goshen ; and the fortification of the eastern fron¬ 
tier we might find in the building of the two arsenals Pithom 
and Raemses, though they were built by forced labour (this, of 
course, it would also be necessary to forget). 

We will now, secondly , take as our starting-point, the state¬ 
ments of Manetho himself; that we may see whether we can thus 
arrive at the conclusion, that the Hyksos and the Israelites were 
the same. In addition to the account of the Hyksos, Manetho 
gives a description of the banishment of some leprous Egyptians, 
whose leader and lawgiver is called Moyses (§ 43. 2). As it 
cannot be questioned that this second account refers to the Is¬ 
raelites, who are described as banished Egyptian lepers, the two 
accounts are regarded by all who identify the Hyksos with the 
Israelites, as different versions of the same legend. But a com¬ 
parison of the two will show that they are radically different; 
so different that it is impossible to discover any common ground, 
from which we may deduce the one primary legend that gave 
rise to the others. One thing which renders it impossible to 
establish any such connexion between the two accounts, is the 
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fact that the second presupposes the first, and evinces a perfect 
consciousness of the difference between the Hyksos and the 
lepers, since the former are called to the assistance of the latter 
and unite with them. According to Josephus, Manetho places 
the expulsion of the lepers 518 years later than that of the 
Hyksos, and therefore must have been very far from supposing 
that they were identical. It is true that, for his own part, he 
has no great confidence in the credibility of the second account, 
but he has introduced it in its chronological order into his his¬ 
torical work. He must, therefore, have detected some historical 
germ, which rendered it possible for him to assign it a proper 
chronological position in his history; and his doubts as to the 
credibility of the narrative can only have had respect to its fanciful 
and fabulous dress. And the more his candid expressions of 
doubt, as to the perfect credibility of the second account, prove him 
to be a modest and sincere enquirer; the greater confidence shall 
we be able to place, not merely in the historical character of the 
first account, the trustworthiness of which he does not at all 
suspect, but also in the results of his enquiry, namely, that the 
two accounts refer to different persons, different events, and 
different times. 

In judging of the statements of Manetho , we must carefully 
distinguish between the Israelites of the Pentateuch and the 
Jews of his age. It is only the former that are to be identified 
with Manetho 9 s lepers. The Jews of later times he supposes to 
have originated in a combination of the Hyksos and the lepers. 
And we shall see presently that this view is not so thoroughly 
unfounded and unhistorical as we might at the first glance be 
led to suppose; but that, on the contrary, it receives a certain 
measure of support from a passing remark in the Pentateuch 
itself (c/ § 45. 4). 


§ 45. There is a threefold difference, in the opinions entertained 
by those who agree that the Hyksos and Israelites were not the 
same, with regard to the relation in which they stood to each 
other. Some refuse to admit that they were connected in any 
way whatever, and assign the expulsion of the Hyksos to a 
period anterior to the days of Abraham and Joseph. This is 
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the conclusion at which Lep&ius has arrived, chiefly as the re¬ 
sult of chronological calculations (1). According to another 
view, of which Saalschiitz is the representative, the new king, 
who is said in Ex. i. 8 to have begun to oppress the Israelites, 
was the first king of the Hyksos dynasty (2). The third hypo¬ 
thesis, and the one which has met with the most general adop¬ 
tion in modern times, assumes that the Hyksos dynasty was in 
power when the Israelites went into Egypt, that it was by this 
dynasty that so much favour was shown, and that as soon as a 
national dynasty recovered the supremacy (Ex. i. 8), the Israelites 
were hated and oppressed as the friends and prot£g£s of those 
who had been expelled (3). As an impartial examination of 
Egyptological researches, with their arbitrary methods of pro¬ 
cedure and contradictory results, necessarily leads us to the con¬ 
clusion, that no reliable means have yet been discovered of 
threading the labyrinth of Egyptian chronology , and that it is 
scarcely likely that any will be found; our safest plan will be to 
compare and combine the actual data in our possession. These 
are to be found, on the one hand, in the Pentateuch history, 
and on the other in the accounts given by Manetho. We are 
both warranted and constrained to make such a combination, by 
the general testimony of the earliest traditions and investigations 
up to the time of Manetho , to the effect that the Hyksos and 
Israelites were contemporaneous, and that there was some con¬ 
nexion between their histories. And when we compare the two, 
we find so much to support the third view referred to above, 
that we feel no hesitation in adopting it as our own (4). 

(1.) The general features of the view entertained by Lepsius 
are the following: About the year 2100 b.c., during the period 
of the twelfth (the second Theban) dynasty, the HykBos, a war¬ 
like pastoral tribe of Semitic origin, entered Egypt from the 
east, conquered the land without resistance, took possession of 
Memphis, adopted it as their own capital, and imposed tribute 
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upon the upper and lower parts of the land. About 430 years af¬ 
terwards, (in the year 1661), the native kings, who had main¬ 
tained their independence partly in Upper Egypt and partly in 
Ethiopia, advanced from the south, and after a long (eighty years') 
war succeeded in expelling the Hyksos from their last strong¬ 
hold, Avaris (the Pelusium of later times), and drove them back 
upon Syria, after they had been in Egypt 511 years. They now 
numbered some hundreds of thousands, and had probably received 
as much benefit from the culture they met with in this highly 
cultivated land of art and science, as the latter had received of 
obstruction and injury from them. Being expelled from Egypt, 
they were obliged to seek a new home in Palestine . This led to 
fresh expulsions and emigrations, and probably issued in the divi¬ 
sion of the Hyksos and their dispersion in different directions. 
The expulsion of the Hyksos took place under king Thummosis, 
i.e., Thuthmosis III. Almost two hundred years elapsed after 
this, before the Israelites went down into Egypt; and both their 
immigration and their departure, after a sojourn of hardly a 
hundred years, occurred under the nineteenth dynasty. Sethos 
/. (1445—1394 ; called Sesostris by the Greeks), was the Pharaoh 
who was on the throne when Joseph was brought into Egypt; 
his son Ramses II., Miamun the Great (1394—1328), was the 
king at whose court Moses was educated; and his son Menephthes 
(1328—1309), the Amenophis of Josephus, was the Pharaoh of 
the exodus. The exodus itself took place in the year 1314.— 
The second account of Manetho refers to the Israelites. The 
statement that they were lepers was not an Egyptian calumny, 
but a fact; leprosy being at that time a prevalent disease among 
the Israelites in Egypt. This is proved by t.he Mosaic laws 
with reference to leprosy, and by the history of Miriam (Num. 
xii. 14) !! 

For the present, we will allow that the author is correct in his 
assertion, that the three great Pharaohs reigned at the periods 
assigned them. But he will never persuade us, to say nothing of 
convincing us, that their reigns coincided with those periods in 
the history of Israel to which he refers. So long as any confi¬ 
dence is placed in the credibility of the Pentateuch and the Old 
Testament history in general, the combinations which Lepsius 
has made will be rejectee} as baseless and visionary; but they 
will excite no less astonishment at the arbitrary nature of his 
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criticism, and the recklessness with which the sacred records are 
handled, than at the extraordinary amount of learning and in¬ 
genuity displayed in the treatment of the subject. In support 
of his view Lepsius says (Realencyclopadie i. 145) : “ The 
strongest confirmation is to be found in the fact, that there is 
one circumstance mentioned in the Mosaic narrative itself, which 
points in the most conclusive manner to the period to which we 
have assigned it. We refer to the building of the cities Pithom 
and Maemses by the Jews, under the predecessor of the Pharaoh 
of the exodus, and therefore under Ramses II. We know from 
other authorities, that this most powerful Pharaoh had many 
canals cut and new cities built, and particularly that he projected 
the canal connecting the Red Sea with the Nile, at the western 
end of which was Pithom and at the eastern Raemses (=Abu- 
Keishid). Among the ruins of this city there is still to be seen 
a group, consisting of two gods, with the deified Ramses II. on 
a throne between them." With regard to the last two cir¬ 
cumstances, we refer the reader to § 41. 1, where we have 
pointed out the impossibility of the identity of Abu-Keishid 
and the ancient Raemses. We here make the additional remark, 
that as early as the time of Joseph there probably existed a city 
named Raemses (§ 1. 5 and § 41. 2) ; and, though the city is 
said to have been built either by or under a king Raemses, it is 
impossible to see why this may not have taken place just as well 
under an earlier king of that name. 

Again, Lepsius lays great stress upon the fact, that in Ma¬ 
ne tho’8 second account Amenophis is mentioned as the king who 
expelled the lepers (t.e., the Israelites). As this Amenophis 
(Africanus reads Amenophthis) is described as the son of a 
Ramses and the father of a Sethos, he cannot have been any 
other than the Menephthes of the nineteenth dynasty, whose 
father was Ramses II. and his son Sethos II. At first sight 
there is certainly something surprising in this coincidence. But 
when we consider, that Manetho himself describes the whole 
legend concerning the expulsion of the lepers as dhecnrorm fiv- 
0o\oyov/jL€va, and reckons 518 years from the expulsion of theHyk- 
808 to the reign of this king Amenophis, it is very natural to 
suppose that he has made a mistake, in the position assigned to 
this uncertain legend in the history that he took from the sacred 
writings, and has placed it some centuries too late. In the 
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eighteenth dynasty the name Amenophis (Amenophthis in Afri¬ 
cans) repeatedly occurs. We might be the more easily led to think 
of one of these kings, say of Amenophis III., or the Great, whom 
the Greeks called Memnon, since he lived about fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, and therefore at the period assigned to the 
exodus in the biblical chronology (480 years before the erec¬ 
tion of Solomon's temple). Mcmetho , who was not acquainted 
with the biblical data, from which he might have obtained a 
safe criterion for fixing the true position of the exodus, could 
very easily be led into such a mistake. 

On these grounds, then, though professedly from the greatest 
respect to the biblical records, the scriptural chronology and 
history are cut down and mutilated in the most miserable and 
arbitrary manner, to form a Procrustes’ bed for the chronology of 
these three kings. The author proposes the question “ whether 
the Old Testament accounts contradict the Egyptian (i.e., as he 
has explained the latter), in such a manner that the Egyptian 
must necessarily be declared erroneousand to this he replies, 
“ on the contrary, the Egyptian history, which is of so definite 
a character, apparently receives the most decided confirmation 
from the Hebrew records, provided we assume that there is an 
error in the reckoning of the interval between the exodus and 
the building of the temple, which reckoning, at all events (?!), 
was not introduced till a later age. According to 1 Kings vi. 1 
this interval was 480 years, a period which neither tallies with 
the different numbers given in the Book of Judges, nor with the 
Septuagint reading, nor with the reckoning of the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles (chap. xiii. 20), and which was not even 
regarded by Josephus himself as correct (Ant. viii. 3. 1; c. 
Apion ii. 2). In most of these cases the number of years is said 
to have been still greater; but an unprejudiced (?!) examination 
and comparison of the genealogical tables, of which the Levitical 
deserves the greatest confidence, and a computation of the inter¬ 
vening numbers, lead to the conclusion that the interval was con¬ 
siderably shorter, and the number obtained is just such as we 
should expect, provided the Egyptian tradition with regard to 
the epoch of the exodus be correct.”—The Levitical genealogies 
only mention three generations, from the time of the entrance 
into Egypt to that of the exodus (Levi, Kohath, Amram), and 
only ten or twelve from that period to Zadok (the high priest 
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under Solomon). Now as Lepsius, quite arbitrarily and erro¬ 
neously, gives only thirty years as the length of a generation; 
the Israelites, according to his opinion, can only have been 
ninety years in Egypt instead of 430, and the building of the 
temple must have taken place 300 years afterwards instead of 
480 (cf Chronologie i. 367 sqq.). And in the same way, since 
the period which elapsed between the entrance of Abraham into 
Canaan, and Jacob's going down to Egypt, only embraced three 
generations, this cannot have been longer than ninety years. 
To this we reply (1), that when the Old Testament speaks of a 
generation, it means something very different from modem 
statistics, the Pentateuch , according to Gen. xv. 13—16 (cf. Ex. 
i. 6), regarding it as embracing at least 100 years, instead of 
thirty, during the patriarchal and Mosaic period (cf. § 14. 1) ; 
—(2), that four generations, and not three , are mentioned as 
included in the period of the Israelitish sojourn in Egypt (Levi, 
Kohath, Amram, and Aaron), for Aaron was eighty-three years 
old at the time of the exodus ;—(3), that during the same 
period six generations are named in Joseph's family, seven in 
Judah's, and as many as fen in Ephraim's (cf § 14. 1). But 
Lepsius cannot make use of such facts as these, and therefore 
he declares that “ they are evidently in a state of confusion, and 
lead to no result," i.e., they do not square with our critic's pre¬ 
mises, and lead to a result which he does not like. In our 
opinion, however, these different accounts prove with indis¬ 
putable certainty, what we repeatedly find on other occasions in 
the biblical genealogies, that in some instances individual mem¬ 
bers are omitted, and in others several are linked together. The 
reason for such combinations we have already explained at § 
14. 1. 

Again, Lepsius points to the fact that “ the correct view" 
(that is, his own), has been retained (ft) by the Rabbins. 
For example, according to the Rabbinical chronology, which 
was first invented by HiUel ha Nassi in the year 344 of the 
Christian era, and gradually met with general adoption, the 
exodus occurred in the year 2448, from the creation of the 
world, that is in the year 1314 b.c., according to the Christian 
mode of reckoning. The fact that this Jewish era was not heard 
of till the fourth century, and moreover, that nearly all the data, 
on which it is founded, are false, that is, at variance with the 
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calculations of Lepsius , does not affect the question—the year 
1314 b.c. suits his purpose, and therefore the Rabbins have 
retained the correct view ! Now according to all the previous 
calculations with reference to the biblical chronology, viz., that 
of the Septuagint translators, of Josephus, of the chronological 
tradition (which was followed by Stephen ), and of the Christian 
chronographers and others, 480 years was far too short a period for 
the events which occurred between the exodus and the building 
of the temple ; and yet Lepsius finds in the same fact a support 
for his opinion, that this period of 480 years was much too long 
to be regarded as correct! ! ! 

Hence, without further discussion, we must reject this reduc¬ 
tion of the chronological data of the Bible from 430 and 480 
years to 90 and 300; for the simple reason, that the history of 
the period referred to does not admit of any such reduction. 
We shall defer, to a later period, the proof that the same remark 
also applies to the interval between the exodus and the build¬ 
ing of the temple. But with regard to the earlier period, it is 
so very conspicuous, that we can only wonder at the facility, 
with which it could be ignored or set aside. We will pass over 
the fact, that if there is any chronological datum of the Old 
Testament, which has all the probabilities in favour of its cor¬ 
rectness, this is certainly the case with the history of the 430 
years' sojourn in Egypt. Suffice it to say, that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to persuade any one, that a family of seventy souls, with not 
more than 2000 servants, increased to two millions in ninety 
years. Lepsius will probably meet this objection with the 
favourite explanation of Eiuald and others, that Jacob, Joseph, 
and his brethren are not to be regarded as the heads of single 
families, but as the representatives of whole tribes. If so, let 
him candidly affirm that the Pentateuch does not contain a 
history , but an unhistorica! myth, and then we shall no longer 
have occasion to argue with him. Besides, it is not merely the 
single number 430, which has to be set aside. There are many 
other numerical statements in the books of Genesis and Exodus, 
which are most closely intertwined with the historical narrative, 
and must also be explained away; and of these Herr Lepsius 
will not be able to affirm that “ they were at all events intro¬ 
duced at a later period." For example, according to Ex. vii. 7, 
Moses was eighty years old when he first entered upon the con- 
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troversy with Pharaoh respecting the exodus. Hence he must 
have been bom ten years after the Israelites went down to 
Egypt. How does this square with the other data contained in 
Genesis and Exodus P Joseph was seventeen years old, when he 
was taken to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 2), and he died there at the 
age of 110 years (Gen. 1. 22, 26), after he had seen the sons of 
Ephraim of the third generation (Gen. 1. 23). Moreover, 
Joseph was thirty years old when he was promoted by Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 46). Nine years afterwards his brethren came down 
to Egypt (Gen. xlv. 6). Hence Joseph lived seventy-one years 
after their entrance into the land. Now we read in Ex. i. 6 
seq.: “And Joseph died, and all his brethren, even all that 
generation. And the children of Israel were fruitful and multi¬ 
plied, and became very mighty, and the land was full of them.” 
And it was not till after this, that the oppression and tributary 
service first began. But as these precautions did not suffice to 
restrain the extraordinary increase of the people (and certainly 
some decennia must have passed before this fact could be ascer¬ 
tained), the command was issued to murder all the new bom 
boys, and then Moses was bora. Who can read this and come 
to any other conclusion than that the period which elapsed be¬ 
tween the entrance into Egypt and the birth of Moses, must have 
embraced at least a couple of hundred years ? But according 
to the chronology of Lepsius there are only ten years left for 
the whole!—And how are we to understand the statement 
in Ex. i. 8 : “ And there arose a new king, who did not know 
Joseph ?” We have already seen at § 14. 4, that there is every 
reason, both historical and philological, for regarding these words 
as the announcement of the rise of a new dynasty. Still we shall 
not insist upon this, as the arguments advanced there are cer¬ 
tainly not absolutely conclusive. But with all the greater empha¬ 
sis we enquire: how is it conceivable, that if Joseph filled a 
post of such extraordinary importance under the Pharaoh Sethos 
/., as even Lepsius admits that he did, his son and successor, 
Ramses II., should have known nothing whatever about him ? 

What we have already said will surely suffice to convince any 
one, who has the slightest confidence in the credibility*of the 
Pentateuch , that the boasted discovery of the ZepstW-criticism is 
an untenable and baseless illusion, to which we can only exclaim, 
transeat cum ceteris! Still there is one more utterance of the 
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critic, which is of so striking a nature, that it well deserves to 
be mentioned. In the Real-lexicon , p. 146, we read: “ Thus it 
was under this king, the greatest of the nineteenth dynasty (Rainses 
the Great), that Moses, the great man of God, was bom; and 
under his successor, whom Herodotus (2. Ill) mentions by the 
name of Pheros (Pharaoh), and describes as a haughty and 
wicked king who was punished with blindness on that account, 
Moses led his people away and founded the first Jewish theo¬ 
cracy by the law which was given at Sinai ; just as we find that 
thirteen hundred years afterwards, when the revolution of the 
world s history was complete, Christ was bom under Augustus, 
the greatest emperor of the Graeco-Roman world, and the second, 
or Christian theocracy, was established by his death, under Ti¬ 
berius, the Roman Pheros.”—Does it not appear as though the 
author was desirous of conciliating and quieting the Christian 
readers of the Real-encyklopddie , whose sacred relic, the credi¬ 
bility of the Pentateuch , he had completely destroyed, and there¬ 
fore offered them this historiosophical trinket, which he fancied 
would suit their taste ?—For our own part, though by no means 
prejudiced against historiosophy, we must certainly beg to be 
excused from bartering so important a portion of the Bible and 
of history, for any historiosophical idea, however great its attrac¬ 
tions may be. 

Stark (ut sup.) differs from Lepsius in this respect, that he 
supposes the Hyksos to have been tribes of lower Egypt and 
therefore of genuine Hamitic descent, who had been once before 
in power as a Herakleopolitan dynasty, and who, after their ex¬ 
pulsion, took possession of the coast immediately adjoining Egypt 
under the name of Philistines. Consult, on the other hand, 
Lepsius (in the theol. Real-encycl. i. 149). 

(2). Saalschutz, in the work referred to above, has set up the 
clever and carefully developed hypothesis, that the new king, 
with whom, according to Ex. i. 8, the oppressions of the Is¬ 
raelites commenced, was the first king of the Hyksos-dynasty, 
that the destruction of Pharaoh in the Red Sea coincided with 
the overthrow of that dynasty, and lastly, that the next (national) 
king Sesosis (Sethos, Sesostris), who is described by Josephus as 
2e0&v top /cal PafieaatjVy was the same Harnesses, who is cele¬ 
brated in the obelisk-inscription of Hermapion (cited by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus) as: & i<j>v\a^ev Atyvirrop rov? akXoedvek 
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vitcijaa? and wXrjpdaas top p€wp tov $qipucq$ dyaO&v. The 
armed supremacy of the Hyksos over a portion of Egypt lasted 
about eighty-one years, for it probably commenced shortly after 
the birth of Aaron, which took place before the command to kill 
the children had been issued. The second of Manetho’s accounts is 
supposed by Saalschutz to be identical with the first (as everything 
is done by the Hyksos in both cases), but both of them are set 
down as equally confused and incredible.—According to Saal¬ 
schutz (p. 95), the Hyksos were Philistines, or Gathites. In sup¬ 
port of this he refers to 1 Chr. vii. 21, which passage he explains 
in a totally different manner from his former exposition (md. 
§ 18. 1). According to his present interpretation the Gathites, 
who were bom in the land (i.e., on Egyptian territory), had come 
down to Egypt to steal cattle, and it was on that occasion that 
they were massacred by the Ephraimites (p. 96).—We cannot 
subscribe to this view, for it neither appears to us to do justice 
to Manethds first account, which we regard as essentially trust¬ 
worthy, nor to be reconcileable with the statements of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

(3). Among the scholars of modern times, who suppose that 
the Israelites entered Egypt during the Hyksos-period, the first 
that we shall name is Bunsen. Whilst Eusebius and Georgius 
Syncellus recognise only one Hyksos dynasty, which they call the 
seventeenth, Julius Afrieanus speaks of three Hyksos-dynasties, 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, the first of which con¬ 
tinued 284 years, the second 518, and the third 151. Bunsen 
adopts most fully the statement of Afrieanus , and maintains 
that Josephus has arbitrarily selected the second number, 518 
(511), and given that out as the sum total of all the Hyksos 
reigns, in order that he may be able to establish the identity of 
the Israelites (with their 430 years) and the Hyksos (with their 
not very different number of 511 years). After certain other 
critical operations he arrives eventually at the result, that the 
Hyksos supremacy lasted in all 929 years. Into farther discus¬ 
sions respecting the origin and history of the Hyksos, or their 
relation to the Israelites, he does not at present enter; but he so 
far anticipates the result of future investigations as to pronounce 
the Hyksos 44 Canaanitish tribes probably associated with Be¬ 
douins of northern Arabia.” We must therefore wait for the rest, 
before we can enter into a thorough examination of his views. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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Ewald (Gesch. i. 450 sqq.) describes the Hyksos as Hebrew 
tribes, related to the Israelites, who had forced an entrance into 
Egypt long before the Israelites wandered thither. Whilst he 
succeeds, on such an assumption, in making it very intelligible, 
why the Israelites met with so good a reception in Egypt, he re¬ 
sorts to fanciful conjurings in order to get rid of the difficulty, 
that, at the time of Joseph's promotion, everything about the court 
seems to have been of a thoroughly national, Egyptian character, 
and that the proteges of the Hyksos, the Israelites, were not 
banished along with their protectors by the returning national 
dynasty. For example, Joseph came to Egypt as the hero 
and leader of a smaller Hebrew tribe, some centuries after 
the more powerful tribe of the Hyksos, and at first under the 
protection of the latter. But, after a time, some disagreement 
probably arose between the tribe represented by Joseph and the 
more powerful ruling tribe of the Hyksos, which caused the for¬ 
mer much distress. The only reference which is made to this in 
the book of Genesis is found in the account of the scene with 
Potiphars wife, and the consequent imprisonment of Joseph. 
This led the smaller tribe of Joseph to attach itself to a native 
Egyptian ruler, to whom it rendered assistance, when the Theban 
and other kings of Egypt rose against the Hyksos ; and, in par¬ 
ticular, it made itself serviceable to Egypt by summoning the 
other and more powerful portion of Israel, to assist in defending 
the eastern boundary against any fresh invasion on the part of 
the Hyksos. But as this danger gradually diminished, the pre¬ 
sence of so warlike and well-armed a people, as Israel was, began 
to be regarded by the Egyptians as in itself an evil. Hence the 
friendly relation, which had previously existed, was disturbed ; 
collisions took place ; the old hatred towards the Hyksos, who 
had been banished some centuries before, was now directed to¬ 
wards the Israelites who were their relations; and Egyptian 
kings at length commenced that oppression, of which we have a 
description in the book of Exodus, and which eventually stirred 
up the people to successful rebellion under the guidance of Moses 
and Aaron. Moreover, notwithstanding the great alterations 
which ages had made, the original bond of friendship between 
the Israelites and the rest of the Hyksos was renewed, and hence 
we find Moses entering into alliance with the princes of the 
tribe of Midian, which formed a part of the numerous collection 
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of tribes included in the term Hyksos, which also embraced the 
Amalakites. Sic I 

Far more simple and natural is the view, formerly taken by 
Heeren, and more recently advocated by Bertheau , Lengerke , 
KnobeJ , and others. They also regard the Hyksos as Hebrews 
in a wider sense (Knobel in his Schrift uber die Volkertafd calls 
them Amalekites, Bertheau names them Terachites). The na¬ 
tional, Egyptian physiognomy, which was characteristic of the 
court in Joseph’s days, is accounted for on the supposition that 
the victorious Hyksos had by that time adopted the culture, 
the language, the customs, and the religion of the subjugated 
national Egyptians. The oppression of the Israelites they sup¬ 
pose to have commenced with the restoration of the national 
dynasty, after the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

(4). Our own view is essentially the same as that of Bertheau , 
Lengerke , and Knobel . We should merely be inclined to sub¬ 
stitute a different conjecture with regard to the origin of the 
Hyksos . We cannot believe them to have been a Terahite 
people, since according to the book of Genesis the formation and 
organisation of the Terahite tribes (Yol. i. § 46. 6), belonged to the 
time of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whereas the Hyksos must 
have established their power in Egypt at a much earlier period. 
We should be more disposed to fix upon the Amalekites; provided, 
that is, they are not to be traced to Amalek, the Edomite men¬ 
tioned in Gen. xxxvi. 16, but to be regarded, as Ewald, Knobel , 
and others suggest, as a much older Semitic race (cf Yol. iii. § 4.2). 

However, the positive arguments, which could be adduced in 
support of this opinion, are not of much weight. Delitzsch 
has lately pointed out with perfect justice, that we cannot attach 
much value to the Moslemite testimony quoted by Abulfeda 
(hist, anteisl. ed. Fleisch. p. 178), according to which the Pha¬ 
raohs of the time of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, belonged to the 
tribe of Amalika (see Delitzsch Genesis ii. 221) ; and the ety¬ 
mological attempt, to show that the meaning of the name 


Amalek coincides with that of the name Hyksos (my or pj = 
small cattle, and king, from which by the hardening of the 

3 into p we get the name p^ay, kings of flocks, or shepherd- 
kings) is not considered of much importance even by its origi¬ 


nator, Saalschutz (p. 95). On the other hand there is great pro- 
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bability, that the Hyksos were either a Semitic tribe, or a tribe 
with a Semitic language, partly because they came from the 
districts, in which the formation of the Semitic tribes originally 
took place, and partly because the name of the city of Avaris or 
Abaris has undoubtedly a Semitic sound. (The name of the 
first Hyksos-ldng, Solatia , also called SiUtes , has less bearing 
upon this question, since its primary form was probably Saties, 
cf. § 44. 3, 4). 

In opposition to the notion, “ that the Hyksos were a Semitic 
tribe, though they were not Israelites," Delitzsch (Glen. ii. 75) 
urges the objection, from a scriptural point of view, that the 
people of Egypt, who oppressed the Israelites, appear throughout 
the whole of the Old Testament as a foreign nation, in no way 
related to Israel; that the very reason why the house of Israel was 
led into Egypt was that whilst growing into a nation, they might 
be far removed from the danger of intermarrying; and there¬ 
fore that the idea of relationship is completely excluded. How¬ 
ever, we cannot see that there is any great force in either of 
these objections. For to the first it is sufficient to reply, that 
the Egyptians, who oppressed Israel, were not the Hyksos, but 
the national rulers who had once more recovered the supremacy. 
And the second disappears quite as quickly, when we consider 
that the relationship may have been nothing more than a com¬ 
mon Semitic origin, and that, on the other hand, the Hyksos 
had already adopted the speech, and manners, and religion of 
Egypt, at the time when the Israelites found a welcome reception 
there. 

It is stated in Manetho’s account, as given by Josephus , that 
there were some who regarded the Hyksos as Arabs , but the 
opinion is not cited as of much worth. According to Euse¬ 
bius and Georgius Syncellus , Manetho himself appears to have 
thought them Phoenicians . And there are many who think, 
that there is some indication of this in the account given by 
-Herodotus of the shepherd Philitis , who had led his sheep as 
far as to Memphis ; inasmuch as the Phoenicians and P hilistin es 
were both included in the one common term Palestinians . But all 
these statements are so fluctuating and uncertain, that we cannot 
build much upon them. Yet when we add the fact, that after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, they withdrew to Judea (= Pales¬ 
tine), probably to the country from which they had originally 
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come, the opinion referred to becomes somewhat more plausible. 
And if we enquire further, whether there were other known 
migrations of any importance, in the pre-Abrahamic times, 
which might have occasioned their departure from Palestine; 
we are led at once to think of the forcible expulsion of the 
(Semitic) aborigines of Palestine by the Canaanitish tribes. 
But as there are other reasons, which render it probable that 
the immigration of the Canaanites into Palestine was of a 
friendly character (Vol. i. § 45. 1), and, therefore, could hardly 
have occasioned the departure of the original inhabitants, there 
is very little to sustain such an opinion. 

On the other hand, we may be allowed to call attention to 
another feature of the case, which has hitherto received but 
little notice. Manetho , as quoted by Josephus, says that the 
Hyksos had strongly fortified the eastern boundary of Egypt, 
for the purpose of securing themselves against any attack from 
the Assyrians , who were at that time very powerful. This 
statement, to which commentators have not attached sufficient 
importance/appears to me to be of very great value, in assisting 
us to reply to the question now before us. If the Hyksos had 
such particular reason for fearing an invasion on the part of the 
Assyrians, they must already have stood in a hostile relation to 
each other, and on some previous occasion have been engaged 
in actual conflict It is probable, therefore, that the Hyksos 
may have been dislodged from their possessions by the Assyrians; 
and if this were the case, it would naturally lead them to fear, 
that on the first favourable opportunity the latter would follow 
them to their new settlements, for the purpose of completing 
their subjugation. Let it not be said in objection to this, that 
it is improbable that the Hyksos, who had fled from the Assy¬ 
rians, should be strong enough to conquer Egypt, which was 
then in its prime ;—for Manetho s account informs us that 
Egypt was slumbering in peace and security, and submitted to 
the foreigners without the slightest resistance. Still this hypo* 
thesis can only be firmly established by testimony from other 
quarters, to the fact that such warlike expeditions were actually 
undertaken by the Assyrians, before the time of Abraham. And 
the book of Genesis appears to offer the testimony we want. 
There is nothing at variance with Manetho’s account in the 
supposition, that at that time the Assyrians were the possessors 
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of the cultivated lands on the Euphrates and Tigris. And the 
remarkable account contained in Gen. xiv., which all critics 
acknowledge to be trustworthy, indisputably proves, that before 
the time of Abraham expeditions had issued thence for the pur¬ 
pose of conquest, and had proceeded westwards as far as to 
Palestine. The rule of Chedorlaomer over the Pentapolis of 
the vale of Siddim was probably all that remained of more 
extensive conquests. If we duly consider these memorable cir¬ 
cumstances, in connexion with the statements made by Manetho; 
the conjecture that the Hyksos were Canaanites,—either the 
Semitic aborigines of Canaan, or immigrants into Canaan who 
had adopted Semitic customs (Vol. i. § 45.1, inaccurately termed 
Phoenicians or Philistines, i.e., inhabitants of Palestine), but who 
subsequently yielded to the invasion of the Assyrians and sought 
out new settlements for themselves in Egypt,—may, perhaps, at 
least, deserve a place by the side of so many other conjectures, which 
certainly rest on no surer foundation. And there is the greater 
probability in this, since, as will presently appear, the journey of 
Abraham into Egypt (Gen. xii. 10) most likely took place but 
a very short time after the Hyksos had established themselves 
in the land. 

But, whether we are correct in this conjecture or not, we must 
in any case adhere most firmly to the conclusion, that the immi¬ 
gration of the Israelites occurred during the period of the Hyksos 
supremacy, and that the restoration of the national dynasty was 
followed by their oppression. The objections to this conclu¬ 
sion (in Hengstenberg p. 160; Lepsius , Realencyclopadie i. 146 ; 
Saalschiitz p. 56, and others), so far as they have any force, 
may be reduced to two: viz., (1), that at the time of Jacob and 
Joseph everything connected with the Egyptian court, language, 
customs, culture, and religion, was of a thorougly national, 
Egyptian character; and (2) that the Israelites were not banish¬ 
ed along with the Hyksos when the national dynasty was re¬ 
stored, as we should expect them to have been if they were 
their prot^g^s and friends. Our first remark, in reply to this, is 
that the two arguments cancel each other. For if the first be 
correct, and in general it must be admitted that it is so, the 
second necessarily loses its force. If, when the Israelites entered 
the land, the Hyksos had so thoroughly adopted the language and 
religion, the culture and the customs of Egypt, as the history 
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of Joseph shows that they had; this would suffice at the very 
outset to establish such a wall of separation between the two, as 
to prevent any closer amalgamation. Moreover, the second 
argument has all the less weight, seeing that the banishment of 
the Hyksos was probably by no means universal, as we shall 
presently show. 

Undoubtedly there appears to be an irreconcilable difference 
between the Hyksos rulers, as they are described in the extract 
from Manetho preserved by Josephus , and the court life of Egypt 
at the time of Jacob and Joseph, as it is represented in the book 
of Genesis. The Hyksos attack the national Egyptians with the 
fiercest cruelty, destroy the national temples and sacred relics, 
and maltreat the priests. On the other hand, in Joseph's time, 
the language and customs of Egypt prevailed at court; the king 
took the title of Pharaoh like the national rulers; and his courtiers 
had genuine Egyptian names (e. g. Potiphar) ; Joseph himself 
received an Egyptian name; the peculiar worship of Egypt was 
in full bloom ; the Egyptian priests were highly esteemed, their 
privileges were recognised and increased, and the national dis¬ 
like of the shepherd-life was undiminished. But, however glar¬ 
ing these differences may appear at first sight, they are by no 
means irreconcilable, if we take into account the difference in 
the periods referred to. All that Manetho says with reference 
to the cruelty, the harshness, and the spirit of destruction mani¬ 
fested by the Hyksos, applies merely to the time of the first in¬ 
vasion, and at most to the first six kings, whose names he gives. 
Besides, we are warranted in assuming that Manetho , as an 
Egyptian, or more probably still, the priestly sources to which he 
went for information, indulged their hatred of the foreign rule, 
by painting in the most glaring colours the injury inflicted upon 
their native land. But even granting that the whole is literally 
correct, it must still be admitted that the Hyksos cannot pos¬ 
sibly have succeeded in completely exterminating the religion and 
culture, the language and customs of Egypt ; for any people, and 
most of all, a people of such firmness and marked peculiarity as the 
Egyptians, would keep fast hold of these possessions under the 
pressure of the severest bondage. And even Manetho himself 
attests that such was not the case, since he states that the Hyksos 
subjugated the national rulers and made them tributary. This pre¬ 
supposes, as Bunsen (iii. 1 p. 33) correctly observes, that they not 
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only left them alive, but allowed them to live in conformity with 
their previous habits. And if the customs of Egypt stood this first 
shock, no other result was possible, than that its maimers and 
customs, which were most intimately related to its language and 
religion, should slowly and gradually, yet certainly and inevit¬ 
ably, exert their silent influence upon the rude and uncultivated 
conquerors. What has so often been repeated since then, in 
the history of the world, would be sure to occur in this in¬ 
stance ; namely, that the barbarous conquerors of a cultivated 
people would very soon be conquered" themselves, by the over¬ 
whelming mental power possessed by the nation they had 
vanquished. Thus did the barbarous conquerors of China adopt 
its religion, its speech, and its customs; and thus also did the 
Germanic tribes adopt those of the conquered provinces of Rome. 
If, then, we reflect that at the time when the Israelites entered 
Egypt, the Hyksos must have been some centuries in the land ; 
there is nothing to astonish us in the fact that the language and 
customs of Egypt prevailed in the court of the Hyksos, especially 
as there are evident signs that these adopted manners were by 
no means assimilated, but rather resembled a coating of varnish 
that had been merely laid upon the surface. 

When Abraham took refuge in Egypt on account of a famine 
(Gen. xii. 10 sqq.), the supremacy of the Hyksos had existed for 
some time, as certain facts and chronological calculations most 
clearly show. But at that time there was no trace of the hatred 
of shepherds, so conspicuous in Joseph's days. The Pharaoh of 
that day, as well as his court, did not hesitate to associate with 
them even in public. The king himself, who was desirous of 
doing honour to the Nomad Emir (as his future brother-in-law), 
sent him liberal presents of sheep, oxen, and asses, man-servants 
and maid-servants, she-asses and camels. Did that look like a 
national ruler ? was it not much more appropriate for a shep¬ 
herd-king ? Two hundred years afterwards, when Joseph was 
in Egypt, the physiognomy of the court was completely changed. 
The language, customs, and religion of Egypt were then predo¬ 
minant at court; and a pastoral life was so far an offence, that 
it was unseemly for a courtiet, as well as for the national Egyp¬ 
tians, to eat with shepherds (Gen. xliii. 32). But these were 
merely matters of expediency, to which the king and the court 
had seen fit to conform. Circumstances were repeatedly occur- 
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ring, which proved that this was nothing more than an external 
adoption of the customs and notions of the country. That the 
ruling Pharaoh could venture to naturalise Joseph, the foreigner, 
the slave, and the shepherd's son, to place him in one of the 
highest posts of honour, and to give him a wife from the most dis¬ 
tinguished priestly family, was a thing so thoroughly opposed to 
the national habits of the Egyptians, that we cannot conceive it 
to have been possible in the case of a native king, and are almost 
forced to assume the existence of a foreign and despotic govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, this Pharaoh was still the owner of large 
herds of cattle, for which he selected herdsmen from the immi¬ 
grant Israelites. But such was the utter abhorrence in which 
a shepherd life was held by the Egyptians, that the wealth of a 
national ruler would have been much more likely to consist of 
landed property than of herds of cattle. The Hyksos rulers, 
however, most probably despised agriculture at first, just as 
much as the Egyptians despised a pastoral life; and hence it is 
very likely, that when they conquered Egypt they neglected to 
reserve a sufficient quantity of arable land. But the more 
thoroughly they entered into the habits of the Egyptians, the 
more sensible must they have become of the disadvantage under 
which they laboured, and Joseph very properly thought of pro¬ 
viding a remedy (Gen. xlvii.). Just as irreconcilable with the 
idea of a native government, is the unhesitating readiness with 
which a pastoral tribe, like that of the Israelites, was welcomed 
into the land; especially if the Hyksos period was already past, 
as Lepsius believes. For in this case the recollection of the 
sufferings of that period would have been most vivid, the hatred 
of shepherds would have been at its height, and the danger of an 
offensive alliance between the immigrants and the banished 
Hyksos or other pastoral tribes of the East would immediately 
suggest itself. And yet these are the circumstances under which 
the Israelites are supposed to have been welcome (!), the best 
provinces being allotted to them, and even the gates and keys 
of the whole country being placed in their hands! Joseph 
advised his brethren to tell Pharaoh, without hesitation, that 
they were nomads: a poor recommendation, one would think, 
in the estimation of a national ruler. The aged patriarch, Jacob, 
took upon himself to bless.the Egyptian king;—would a native 
ruler, with his national pride and his detestation of shepherds, 
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have allowed such a thing to be offered to him by a despised 
shepherd-chieftain ? And when Jacob died, the whole of the 
court and the elders of the land of Egypt formed a funeral pro¬ 
cession, with chariots and horsemen, in honour of the unclean 
shepherd-chief, who was notwithstanding an abomination in 
their eyes! According to 1 Chr. iv. 18, one of Pharaoh's 
daughters, named Bitjah, was married to Mered, an Israelite. 
How is this conceivable, if the reigning house at that time had 
ceased to have any sympathy with shepherds ? 

Some centuries had elapsed since Joseph’s time, when a new 
king arose, who knew nothing of Joseph (Ex. i. 8, cf. § 14. 4). 
The Hyksos had been banished, a native ruler (of the eighteenth 
dynasty) had recovered the throne, which had for centuries been 
occupied by usurpers. How intelligible and natural, that 
such a ruler should know nothing of Joseph, or rather should 
not wish to know anything of him! If the previous dynasty 
owed the maintenance of its supremacy to the wise measures 
devised by Joseph, and if the immigration of the Israelites, a 
people connected with them by their similar mode of life, and 
possibly also by descent, was a welcome event to them, the very 
opposite must have been the case with the new and native 
dynasty. From the very outset the Israelites, both as a pastoral 
race and also as the friends and proteges of the Hyksos, must 
have been an object of hatred and disgust. Moreover, this 
shepherd-race had grown to be a numerous people, probably 
even more numerous than the national Egyptians, who had just 
recovered their freedom and their independence; and they dwelt 
in that part of the land in which their presence would be most 
dangerous, if it should ever occur to them to enter into alliance 
with the enemies of Egypt outside (Ex. i. 10). How natural 
that the new dynasty should seek to oppress, to weaken, and to 
enslave a people which was so dangerous in its estimation! The 
Israelites were forced to render tributary service; they had to 
make bricks, and build fortresses. How thoroughly does this 
suit the character of the eighteenth dynasty I The Hyksos had 
destroyed so many ancient monuments, that the fresh dynasty 
determined to renew these objects of Egypt's pride; and it was 
actually under this dynasty, that the greatest number of buildings 
and the most magnificent were erected. Josephus says in his 
Antiquities that the Israelites were, compelled to work at the 
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pyramids. Whether this is founded upon historical tradition, 
or is an idea of his own; in any case, it is a conjecture which has 
every probability in its favour. The friends and proteges of the 
destroyers were compelled to restore what their protectors had 
demolished. 

But why, it is asked, did not the national dynasty expel the 
Israelites at once along with the Hyksos, if their presence in the 
land was thought so dangerous and threatening ? The answer 
to this question is so simple, that we can hardly understand how 
it could ever have been asked. The second book of the Penta¬ 
teuch furnishes us with the reply. The policy of the Pharaohs 
rendered it more advisable to enslave the Israelites, and, by 
forcing them to perform tributary service, to render them harm¬ 
less, than to drive away so many thousand men, who were 
actually needed for the accomplishment of their designs. In 
a state like Egypt (when governed by native rulers, and especially 
under the eighteenth dynasty), wherfe the greatest glory was sought 
in the erection of colossal monuments, which must have required 
hundreds of thousands of hands; nothing could be more desirable, 
than to have a large population of helots in the land, who could 
without difficulty be forced to perform the hardest tasks. Hero¬ 
dotus (i. 108) and Diodorus Siculus (i. 56) both show how im¬ 
portant this was to the Egyptian rulers. According to the former 
the great conqueror Sesostris brought back large crowds of people 
from the conquered lands, who were destined to render this hard 
tributary service; and the latter states that the same king (i.e. 
Sesoosis) did not employ a single Egyptian in the execution of 
his designs, but that the whole was performed by captives alone. 
Hence the inscription on all the temples: “ no native has been 
employed in its erection.” 

Before leaving this subject, we must return once more to 
Manetho’s accounts. Both of them contain some particulars, 
which need a somewhat closer examination. The first announces 
that the banished Hyksos went through the desert to Syria, 
settled in Judea , and built Jerusalem. Is this statement his¬ 
torical or fictitious ? What events had occured in Palestine, 
during the interval between the departure of the Israelites and 
the time of Moses, we cannot tell. Hence we are not in position 
to deny, without further investigation, that there was any his¬ 
torical foundation for this statement. If the Hyksos left Canaan 
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on account of the Assyrian invasion, as we have already shown 
to be very probable; it is also probable, that when they were 
expelled from Egypt, they would first turn their steps in the 
same direction again. Whether they remained there, and settled 
in Judea, as Manetho’s account affirms, or whether they were 
unable to find any settled abode in Canaan, and therefore wan¬ 
dered further and were lost among the tribes beyond the Jordan, 
the biblical history does not enable us to determine. We are 
not even in a position to reject altogether the statement that 
they built Jerusalem. In the time of the patriarchs, Jerusalem 
was merely called Salem (Vol. i. § 55.1). In Joshua's days, and as 
late as the reign of David, the name of the city was Jebus; and it 
was not till David had conquered it, that it was called Jerusalem . 
This change of names is striking enough ; and it is very possible, 
especially as Jebus was actually the name of a tribe, (Judges 
xix. 10,11), that the Hyksos (or Jebusites) may have conquered 
Salem after their expulsion from Egypt, and called it by the 
name which formerly distinguished their tribe. On such a 
supposition, too, we might possibly obtain some clue to the 
striking fact, that the city was never completely taken by the 
Israelites till David's reign. Still we are more inclined to believe, 
that there is some error or confusion of names in Manethos 
account, the cause of which is to be traced to a recollection of 
the close connexion wliich existed between the Israelites and the 
Hyksos. 

To this conclusion we are more particularly led by the second 
of Manethos statements, according to which the leprous Egyp¬ 
tians (or Israelites), led on by Osarsiph or Moyses, called the 
shepherds of Jerusalem to their assistance, and in alliance with 
them inflicted fresh calamities of every description upon the 
Egyptians. With regard to the latter, no one can overlook the 
fact that we have here an account of the plagues, though it is 
greatly altered to suit the interest of Egypt. And even the sup¬ 
posed alliance between the lepers and the Hyksos is not altoge¬ 
ther imaginary. For we learn from the Pentateuch , that a 
number of common people joined the Israelites when they went 
away (§ 35. 7). Now as the Israelites allowed these Egyptian 
Pariahs to accompany them # they must have been closely con¬ 
nected with them; so far at least as to have suffered the same 
constraint and oppression. Hence our conjecture is that we have 
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here the remains of the banished Hyksos. It is true that Ma- 
netho’8 first account says nothing about any of the Hyksos being 
left behind. But it is certainly not improbable that this was 
the case. All that the national dynasty wanted to do, was to 
overthrow the despotic rule of the Hyksos. For this it was 
sufficient to expel the king with his officers and soldiers. But 
it was far from being to the interest of the new dynasty to expel 
the Hyksos settlers, who were engaged in agriculture or rearing 
cattle, and had taken no direct part in the war; on the contrary they 
would be more disposed to do all they could to retain those from 
whom they had nothing to fear, that they might use them as 
slaves and helots. Common sufferings would then strengthen 
and knit more closely the connexion, which originally existed 
between the Israelites and the Hyksos; and we can very well 
imagine that the latter would eagerly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of attaching themselves to their fellow sufferers, who 
were about to depart, and thus escaping the oppressive yoke of 
the national Egyptians. And if the Egyptians continued to bear 
in mind the fact, that the Israelites and the Hyksos had left the 
country together; the traditions of a later age might easily con¬ 
fuse the whole affair, as Manetho 8 accounts have evidently done. 
The two fixed points, which had been handed down, were these: 
that the Hyksos had been banished long before the exodus of 
the Israelites, and also that numbers of the Hyksos had after¬ 
wards left the country along with the Israelites. But to those 
who lived at a later age, these two statements would appear to 
disagree, and either in the legends which existed before the time 
of Manetho , or by Manetho himself, they may have been recon¬ 
ciled and combined on the simple assumption, that Moses recalled 
the Hyksos, who had been previously expelled. 


END OF VOL. IL 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

The First Series consists of Thirty-four vols. 8vo, price £8, 18s. 6d. (which may be paid by 
Instalments, if more convenient than in one sum). Of the Second Series Twenty vols. are 
published, which may be had on a remittance of Six Guineas, either direct or through a 
respectable Bookseller (including 1859). 

The following is a list of the Works published. Each Work may be had separately at the 
price marked within brackets. 


FIRST SERIES. 

HENGSTENBERG’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Three Yols. (£1, 18s.) 
HAGENBACH’S COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. Two Vols. 
(21s.) 

GIESELER’S COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Five Vols. 
(£2, 12s. 6d.) 

HENGSTENBERG ON THE REVELATION. Two Vols. (£1, Is.) 

MULLER ON THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN. Two Vols. (£1, Is.) 
NEANDER’S GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY. Nine Vols. (£2, 11s. 6d.) 
OLSHAUSEN ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. Four Vols. (£2, 2s.) 

OLSHAUSEN ON THE ROMANS. (10s. 6d.) 

OLSHAUSEN ON THE CORINTHIANS. (9s.) 

OLSHAUSEN ON THE GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND THESSA- 
LONIANS. (10s. 6d.) 

OLSHAUSEN ON PHILIPPIANS, TITUS, AND TIMOTHY. (10s. 6d.) 
OLSHAUSEN AND EBRARD ON THE HEBREWS. (10s. 6d.) 

NITZSCH’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. (10s. 6d.) 

HAVERNICK’S GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. (10s. 6d.) 


Messrs Clark, in order to meet the wishes of such as wish to procure the volumes of each 
book consecutively, the First Series has also been arranged as below; but if the Series is 
wished in this arrangement, it must be distinctly specified, otherwise they will be sent in the 
order of original publication. At least two divisions must be ordered at once, commencing 
with No. I, and the subscriptions must, in every case, be remitted in advance (21s. Nos. 1 to 
7 ; 31s. 6d. for No. 8, containing 6 vols.). Any respectable Bookseller will receive the order, 
and transmit it to the Publishers:— 

1. HENGSTENBERG ON PSALMS, Three Vols.; HAVERNICK’S GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION, One Vol. 

II. OLSHAUSEN ON GOSPELS AND ACTS, Four Vols. 

IH. OLSHAUSEN ON ROMANS TO TIMOTHY, Four Vols. 

IV. OLSHAUSEN AND EBRARD ON HEBREWS, One Vol.; HENGSTENBERG 
ON REVELATION, Two Vols.; NITZSCH’S SYSTEM, One Vol. 

V. & VI. NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, Vols. 1 to 8. 

VII. NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, Vol. 9 ; GIESELER, Vols. 1 to 3. 

VIII. GIESELER, Vols. 4 and 5 ; MULLER, Two Vols.; HAGENBACH, Two Vols. 

*** If twelve Volumes are ordered at one time , they will he supplied for Three Guineas, 
and any larger number at the same ratio; this applies only to the First Series, and in every case 
the amount must be paid in advance . 

Extract from London Quarterly Review. 

“ The spirit of these writers is very reverent, their fidelity to the leading doctrines of the 
Cross generally unimpeachable, and, on the whole, we regard them as furnishing good ground 
for hope, that the Holy Spirit is raising up a body of expositors of His revelation in Germany, 
who will, before another generation is gone, have triumphed over and silenced the enemies of 
the faith. We think, too, we can discern evidence that He is gradually purging these de¬ 
fenders of the faith themselves from the taint of the old evil, which too many of them exhibited. 
Neander, Olshausen, Stier, display a progression, in simplicity of devotion, to the pure words 
of the Spirit, which is very manifest and very cheering. Between the first and the last there 
is a considerable interval in this respect, and* the last leaves not much to be desired.” 

(For Second Series see next page.) 
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SECOND amnefl. 

HENfiSTENBERfi’S CHEI8T0L06Y OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Four Vols., £2, 2s. 

“ To students and ministers it famishes copious material to help them in the better under- 
standing of those portions of the Bible of which it treats, and if they will read it with dose 
application of mina, and exercise at the same time their own independent thought, they can¬ 
not but read it with great benefit. The translator, who was a pupil of Hengstenbere, has well 
performed his office, which was in many respects not an easy one. He has clothea the criti¬ 
cisms and reasonings of his author in clear and fluent language, and admirably preserved the 
sense.”—Evangelical Christendom. 

44 It is a well-matured production of a great and learned man. It is thoroughly ripe in the 
spirit of Christian philosophy and true biblical scholarship.”—Homilist. 


BAUMGARTEN’S APOSTOLIC HISTORY; 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY CHURCH IN A COMMENTARY ON 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Three Vols., £1, 7s. 

The Eclectic Review, in an article on the original work, speaks of it thus:— 

44 We have felt devoutly thankful to the great Head of the Church, who has raised up a 
champion able to meet, by an exposition of the Acts at once so profoundly scientific and so 
sublimely Christian as that before us, one of the most pressing wants of our times. We have 
not the smallest hesitation in expressing our modest conviction that in no previously unin¬ 
spired portion of her history, has the Church of Christ possessed such means as are here 
afforded her, of gaining a true insight into the meaning of her own glorious arebieves.” 

44 The work constitutes a profound, well digested, and erudite Commentary upon the Acts, in 
every page of which there is matter calculated to fix the attention, to guide inquiry, and to 
lead to sound conclusions.”—British Banner. 

44 Every minister should have this work, as indispensable to a clear and comprehensive ex¬ 
position of the Acts of the Apostles.”—Scottish Guardian. 

44 The volumes before us are of inestimable value.”—Clerical Journal. 


STIER ON THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

Eight Volumes, £4, 4s. 

44 One of the most precious books for the spiritual interpretation of the Gospels.”— Arch¬ 
deacon Hare. 

44 Dr Sties brings to the exposition of our Lord's discourses sound learning, a vigorous 
understanding, and a quick discernment; but what is better, he brings also a devout mind, 
and a habit of thought spiritual and deferential to the truth.”—Evangelical Christendom. 

44 We know no work that contains, within anything like the same compass, so many preg¬ 
nant instances of what true genius or chastened submission to the control of a sound philo¬ 
logy, and gratefully accepting the seasonable and suitable helps of a wholesome erudition— 
is capable of doing in the spiritual exegesis of the sacred volume. Every page is fretted and 
studded with lines and forms of the most alluring beauty. At every step the reader is con¬ 
strained to pause and ponder, lest he should overlook one or other of the many precious 
blossoms that, in the most dazzling profusion, are scattered around his path. We venture to 
predict that his 44 Words of Jesus” are destined to produce a great ana happy revolution in 
the interpretation of the New Testament.in this country.”— British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review. 

44 We know of no exposition of the Gospels which can compare with this invaluable pro¬ 
duction. Dr Sticr’s Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, is decidedly 
superior to either Tholuck or 01shausen*s, which is saying a great deal. Let onr readers 
procure the work, and after judging for themselves, we have no doubt they will • coincide in 
onr opinion, and be grateful to ns for calling their attention to its very great merits.”— Eclectic 
Review. 

44 A book full of deep spiritual insight; and so thorough in its treatment that it would be 
difficult to say whether it were best adapted to the closet or the study. We have often had 
occasion to refer to it, and have never done so without reward.”— The Christian Spectator. 

*/ The publishers might multiply quotations from Reviews of Stikr to a large extent , but the 
b(si testimony to the value of the work is the large sale it has commanded—a demand almost unpre¬ 
cedented for a book of its class. 
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ULLMANN’S REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 

PRINCIPALLY IN GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

TRANSLATED BY REV. R. MENZIES. 

Two Vols. 8vo, XI, Is. 

“A valuable contribution to the history of Christian dogmas, while at the same time it aids 
in retrieving from oblivion men whose action upon the popular mind at once transmitted its 
impulse to the Reformers, and prepared a congenial soil for their tilth.”— North American 
Quarterly Review. 

“ We hail this accession to our theological literature with unfeigned satisfaction.”— British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“A most interesting and valuable book. We can honestly repeat all the commendations 
we formerly so freely bestowed on the author’s conscientious painstaking in amassing materials 
of the most recherche and recondite description from quarters known only to learning like 
his own, as well as upon his skill in their arrangement, and the descriptive talent with which 
he has availed himself of them, and combined them into lifelike and individualised verae 
effeyies of the men. The charm of his fine biographical history of the two important centuries 
immediately preceding the reformation continues, we are bound to say, unbroken to the end; 
or rather, we ought to say, now that we are enabled to contemplate his works as an artistic 
whole, that nothing but such a comprehensive study of its exquisite proportions of light and 
shade, warm and cold colours, background, foreground, its grouping of characters, and other 
matters which go to make up a tout ensemble, renders it possible to do anything like justice 
to its rare and manifold beauties. We may safely predict that the number of Dr Ullmann’s 
English admirers will be greatly augmented by this appearance in our language of the opus 
magnum of his life, the ripest print of all his varied studies and acquirements, his Reformers 
before the Reformation.”— Eclectic Review. 


KEIL’S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 

]0s. 6d. 

“ We recommend this work to the notice of all who engage in the criticism of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. They will find much valuable matter in it. The commentary is chiefly critical and 
exegetical; aud contains much which is very useful.”—Clerical Journal. 

“ We are glad to see this learned exposition of the important history of Joshua.”— Evan¬ 
gelical Magazine. 


KEIL AND BERTHEAU ON KINGS AND CHRONICLES. 


Two Volumes XI, Is. 

“These volumes are a valuable accession to our stock of Old Testament expositors. Dr 
Keifs work on the two Books of Kings is distinguished by sound and varied learning, and is 
preceded by brief disquisitions on the name, contents, and scope of the books, their age and 
author, and their sources and credibility.”— Evangelical Christendom. 

“ We close our remarks with repeating, that we have found these works instructive, sug¬ 
gestive, very interesting, and well fitted to excite those emotions which become us when we 
contemplate the dealings of God with the Church of old.”— Clerical Journal. 


The following is the order of publication:— 


1st Year (1854). 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vol. 1. 
Baumgarten, 3 Vols. 

2d Year (1855). 

Ullmann, 2 Vols. 

Stier, Vols. 1 and 2. 

3 d Year fl856). 
Hengstenberg, Vol. 2. 

Stier, Vols. 3, 4, 5. 


4th Year (1857). 

Stier, Vol. 6. 

Keil on Joshua, 

Keil and Bertheau on Kings and 
Chronicles, 2 Vols. 

5th Year (1858). 

Stier Vols. 7 and 8. 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vols. 3 
and 4. 


The volumes for 1859 will be, Kurtz on the History of the Old Covenant, in three volumes, 
and Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus after His Resurrection, and on James and Jude. 
N.B.— The Books for a single year cannot be had separately. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers ; (for Nonsubscribers only,) Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., London. 
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Now ready, Vol. I., price 7s. 6d. To be completed in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 

iSBAIIAR 


OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT DICTION: 

INTENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, 

BT DB GEORGE BENEDICT WINER. 


Translated from the Sixth Enlarged and Improved Edition of the Original, 

BT EDWARD MASSON, M.A., 

FORMERLY PROFESSOR IN T1IE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS. 


The Publishers have great pleasure in inviting attention to this most important work. 
From many of the most eminent Professors in the United Kingdom they have received com¬ 
munications, expressing gratification at the publication of “ Winer’s Grammarand they take 
the liberty of appending a few extracts:— 

I. “ The translation of * Winer’s Grammar * will, I am convinced, constitute an era in the 
Biblical Criticism of this country. It will dissipate those groundless fears as to the influence 
of Sacred Philology on the Christian faith, which the sad extravagances of our German 
brethren have tended to foster amongst alarmists; and it will serve to show that Learning 
and Faith are not antagonists, but can cordially 4 kiss each other,' and that in this day, as 
formerly, the genuine scholar is the most likely to become and continue a sound practical 
Christian. The translation appears to be admirably executed.” 

II. “This is indeed a valuable publication ; I rejoice at its being made at lost accessible,as 
I am in the habit of recommending it annually to my Greek class. 

III. 44 I shall have pleasure in recommending your beautiful and apparently very accurate 
edition of 4 Winer.''' 

IV. 44 From the hasty glance I have taken of it, I should think it was very well done in 
all ways.” 

V. 44 The work appears to be extremely well executed.” 

VI. 44 This translation of Winer's very valuable Grammar is extremely well timed ; and, I 
doubt not, will be used in Cambridge by theological students, who arc an increasing class in 
the University.” 

VTL 44 1 have no doubt that I will find it very useful in my lectures." 

VIII. It is a subject of sincere pleasure to all critics of the sacred text, that this elaborate 
and exhaustive treatise is at length in a fair way of becoming familiar to England as it has 
long been to Germany; I shall have great pleasure in commending it to my divinity class.” 

IX. 44 1 have opened it in a few places, and find that, judging from them, it appears to be 
done with great care. I have a large theological class, to which I shall have much pleasure 
in strongly recommending it.” 

X. 44 Having often had occasion to recommend to students the original work, or the old and 
very unsatisfactory translation, I shall have much greater confidence in recommending your 
publication, so carefully superintended by Professor Masson.” 


%* The Publishers will have pleasure in forwarding a specimen on application. 
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BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Messrs Clark are happy to announce the completion of the Translation of “Bengel.” 
The difficulty of the translation, the great additions in the way of Notes by the Editor and 
Translators (Rev. James Bandinel of Wadham College, Oxford; Rev. Jambs Bryce, LL.D.; 
Rev. William Fletcher, D.D., Wimbome; and Rev. A. R. Fausset), greatly increasing 
the value of the book, and their extreme desire that the work should be, in all respects, as 
perfect as possible, must be their excuse for the delay in publishing. They trust, however, 
that the result will prove that “Bkngel” can be translated into English, and that in a thorough 
and scholar-like manner, retaining, as far as is practicable, the critical unity of the original. 

The Translation is comprised in Five Volumes Octavo, of (on an average)/tiZZy 550 pages each . 

Subscription, 31s. 6d., payable in advance, or free by post, 35s. 

%* The great outlay incurred by the Publishers from the nature of the work, and from their desire 
to make it, in every respect, as perfect, complete, and accurate as possible, would have justified a sub¬ 
scription price of double a guinea and a half, and it is only by a very large demand that they can ever 
hope to be remunerated. It is requested that the Subscriptions may be remitted as eat ly as possible. 

The whole work is issued under the Editorship of the Rev. Andrew R. Fausset, M.A., 
late University and Queen’s Scholar, and Senior Classical and Gold Medalist, T.C.D., Editor 
of Homer’s Iliad, Livy, and Terence, Rector of St Cuthberts, York. 

For the convenience of such as may wish only a portion of the Commentary, the volumes are sold 
separately at 8s. 6 d. each (except Vol. II., 10s. 6 a.) 

Vol. I., Introduction, Matthew, Mark; Vol.IL, Luke, John, Acts; Vol. HI., Romans, 
Corinthians ; Vol. IV., Galatians to Hebrews ; Vol. V., James to the end. 

British and Foreign Evangelical Review, April 1868. 

u We are heartily glad that this important work, of an English Translation of Bengel’s ‘ Gnomon,’ 
has not only been fairly started, but has been successfully completed. Bengel’s ‘ Gnomon ’ has always 
been held in the highest estimation by all competent judges, as presenting a very remarkable, pro¬ 
bably unexampled, combination of learning, sagacity, critical tact, evangelical unction, and terse¬ 
ness and condensation of style. Its growing popularity in Germany is, like the popularity of Cal¬ 
vin’s Commentary on the New Testament, as edited by Tholuck, one of the very best signs of the 
times. . . . The enterprising Publishers have secured, for this purpose, the services of several 
accomplished and thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr Fausset, of Trinity College, Dublin, acts as 
general Editor and Superintendent, and undertakes the translation of the Commentary upon the 
Gospels of Mark, Luke, John, and Acts of the Apostles. The Rev. James Bandinel of Wadham 
College, Oxford, has translated Bengel’s General Preface, and his Commentary upon Matthew’s 
Gospel. The Rev. Dr James Bryce, late of Aberdeen, has translated the portion upon the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians, and has undertaken the rest of Paul’s Epistles. The Rev. Dr Fletchor 
of Wimbome, has executed the translation of the remainder of the work, on the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse.” 

Electic Review, November 1857. 

“ There are few devout students of the Bible who have not long held Bengel in the highest esti¬ 
mation, nay, revered and loved him. It was not, however, without some apprehension for his repu¬ 
tation with English readers that we saw the announcement of a translation of his work We feared 
that his sentences, terse and condensed as they are, would necessarily lose much of their pointedness 
and force by being clothed in another garb. But we confess, gladly, to a surprise at the success the 
translators have achieved in preserving so much of the spirit of the original. We are bound to say 
that this first instalment is executed in the most scholar-like and able manner. The translation has 
the merit of being faithful and perspicuous. Its publication will, we are confident, do much to bring 
back readers to the devout study of the Bible, and at the same time prove one of the most valuable of 
exegetical aids. The ‘ getting up ’ of those volumes, combined with their marvellous cheapness, 
cannot fail, wo should hope, to command for them a large sale.” 

Church of England Monthly Review, November 1857. 

“ This translation is particularly good, characterised by accuracy and strength, and enriched, 
moreover, with many valuable original notes by the translators. Wo earnestly recommend it to all 
our readers as one of the very best commentaries on the New Testament Scriptures.” 

Christian Witness, November 1867. 

u This work is of great critical importance, fully sustaining the merited celebrity of its learned 
author. It is a book for the Christian student for the ministry, for the Christian pastor, and for tho 
laborious inquirer into the mind of God in Sacred Scripture.” 

Methodist New Connection Magazine. 

“ The translation of the * Gnomon ’ into English will be hailed as a common boon to the careful 
student of Holy Scripture. In this noble work, which is beautifully got up, the publishers have laid 
all denominations of Christians under a deep obligation, and we hope their spirited effort, made at 
great exponso to themselves, will bo duly appreciated and amply rewarded by an extensive sale of 
these most valuable and important volumes.” 
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In Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 

LIGHT FROM THE CROSS: 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OT THE SAVIOUR. 

By Dr A. THOLUOE of Halle. 

“With no ordinary confidence and pleasure we commend these most noble, solemnising, 
and touching discourses.”— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“ Dr Tholuck’s sermons are not common-place spoken essays, but carefully considered ex¬ 
positions of the operations of Divine grace in the human heart, being instructive and com¬ 
forting to those who are accustomed, in any strict way, to review their inner life, and look to 
their crucified Lord as the fount of all heavenly influences.”— Literary Churchman. 


CALVIN’S LETTERS. 

Messrs Clark beg to intimate that they have purchased the remaining Stock of 

THE LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. 

Compiled from the Original Manuscripts and Edited, with Historical Notea, 

By Dr JULES BONET, 

AND 

Translated from the Latin and French Languages By DAVID CONSTABLE. 

In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. 

They offer this valuable collection for 12s. 6d. (or 14s. sent post free), which may be le- 
mitted by Post Office Order. As only 100 Copies remain, early application will be necessan. 


Crown 8vo, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d., 

REV. DR DAVID BROWN’S 

CHRIST’S SECOND COMING; 

WILL IT BE PREMILLENNIALP 
“ This is, in our judgment, one of the most able, comprehensive, and conclusive of the 
numerous works which the inillenariaii controversy has called forth. His argument has been 
very carefully prepared, and is characterised, not only by acuteness in detecting the weak 
points of the opposing theory, but also by candour in honestly meeting and grappling with the 
points in which its strength lies. We do not know any single volume which contains so full 
and satisfactory a digest of the reasonings and interpretations by which the advocutes of the 
side of the question on which Mr Brown has arrayed himself, are accustomed to defend their 
position.”— Watchman. 


In a large Volume, Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS; 

REPRINTED FROM THE “PRINCETON REVIEW.” 

FIRST SERIES. 

The Publishers believe that, in reprinting the First Series of the “Princeton Essays ” in so 
cheap and hands: me a form, they are conferring a great boon on all who take an interest in 
Theological learning. The volume has been long out of print, and has brought a high price 
when it could be met with. The interesting and varied nature of the work will be beat seen 
by the contents, which are as follow's:— 

Essay I. The Rule of Faith.—II. The Sonship of Christ.—III. The Decrees of God.—IV. 
The Early History of Pelagianism.—V. Original Sin.—VI., VII., VIII. The Doctrine of 
Imputation.—IX. Melancthouon the Nature of Sin.—X. Doctrines of the Early Socinians.— 
XI. The Power of Contrary Choice.—XII. The Inability of Sinners.—XIII. The New 
Divinity Tried.—XIV. Beman on the Atonement.—XV. Sacerdotal Absolution.—XVI. Re¬ 
generation.—XVII. Sanctification.—XVIIf. Transubstantiation.—XIX. Sabbath Observance. 
—XX. Bodily Effects of Religious Excitement.—XXI. Tholuek's History of Theology.— 
XXH. Trancendentalism.—XXIH. Cause and Effect.. 
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In crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL 

OF TUB 

FAREWELL DISCOURSE OT JESUS; 

BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH, AND SIXTEENTH 
CHAPTERS OF THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 

By the late Rev. JOHN B. PATTERSON, M.A., Minister of Falkirk. 

M There is a sweet and derating tone of piety running through these discourses, which will 
make them acceptable and useful.”— American Presbyterian. 

“ We know few volumes of like character that may be read with more of untiring zest.” — 

Warder. 


In demy 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PHILOSOPHY, 

Wherein its Constituent Principles are traced throughout the various Department of Science : 

WITH ANALYTICAL STRICTURES ON THE VIEWS OF SOME OF OUR LEADING 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE JAMIESON, M.A., 

ONE OF THE MINISTERS OF THE PARISH OF OLD MACHAR, ABERDEEN. 

“ If Mr Jamieson has not done all he hoped, he has yet done much. The surefootedness 
of his philosophy, ever schooling itself in facts, and proceeding with cautions step from the 
known to the unknown, the tenacity of his faith in the universality of the great laws by which 
God governs the world as the basis of all science, and the evolution and application of his 
doctrine of casuality, furnish admirable examples for imitation. As the champion of the 
school of Locke and Reid, he has cleared the ground which they occupied of its encumbrances; 
and, pushing their philosophy forward, presents an advanced front far within the lines of 
error. The grandeur of his generalisations, and the dauntless courage and success of his 
attacks, will compel attention to the book.”— North British Review, Feb. 1859. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 

THE PRIMEVAL WORLD: 

A Treatise on the Relations of Geology to Theology. 

BY THE REV. PATON J. GLOAG, 

Author of a “Treatise on the Assurance of Salvation,” and a “Treatise on Justification 

by Faith.” 

“ A very able and cautions volume. We can only cordially recommend it to those of our 
readers wLo take an interest in this class of subjects, and who wish to attain in a small corn- 
pass and a very readable form, a fair account of the present state of geological inquiry, in its 
relations to the interpretation of Scripture.”— Eodedastic. 

“We recommend the ‘Primeval World’ to every student of the Bible, as the most lucid, 
complete, and popular work on the subject.”— Perth Courier. 

“ Mr Gloag deserves great commendation for the very cautions and candid tone which 
everywhere pervades his book.”— Oourant. 

“We know no book of its size which more concentrates aU that is worth knowing in the 
Science.”— Scottish Frees. 

“ The publication, is, in all parts, masterly, and in general stamped with a satisfactory 
character.”— British Standard. 


In Fscp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d., 

COMMENTARIES, EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 

On First Epistle to Thessalonlans, James, and First John. 

BY BEY. ALEXANDER S. PATTERSON, D.D., GLASGOW. 

“ Dr Patterson has endeavoured to give permanence to the more important points in his 
congregational lectures on the books named in his title-page. Many good people, who w r ant 
a practical rather than a scholarly commentary, will read Dr Patterson’s book with interest 
and profit.”— Eclectic Review. 
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In Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

EVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS. 

BY THE LATE ALEXANDER VINET, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 

“ The Chalmers of Switzerland.”— D’Aubigne. 

CONTENTS. 

I. The Waters of Shiloah and the Waters of the Great River. II. The Jews consulting 
Jeremiah. III. A First Gift, the pledge of all others. IV. Sanctification. V. Joy Unceas¬ 
ing. VI. Jcsns instructing the Rich Young Man. VII. Human Equality. VIII. The Fast¬ 
ing which God regards not. IX. Jesus Fulfilling the Law. X. The Centurion’s Faith. 
XI. The Rash Judge. XII. Christ’s Union with the Church the Image and Model of Mar¬ 
riage. XIII. Aquila and Priscilla. XIV. The Waters of Bethesda. 

“ The name of Alexander Vinet is a guarantee that this is a good hook, and that of Masson i* 
security for the excellence of the translation. We have read the volume with the deepest interest.”— 

Baptist Magazine. 

“ They are earnest and practical appeals to the conscience on matters of vital importance to pro¬ 
fessing Christians.”— Clerical Journal. 

44 The work before us is one which will be most highly prized by the spiritually-minded and 
singh^-hearted Christian.”— Patriot. 

44 It is quite worthy of its distinguished author, and contains a great deal of edifying matter, pre¬ 
sented iu a very beautiful and striking way.”— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


In Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS: AN EVIDENCE 
FOR CHRISTIANITY. 

BY DR CARL ULLMANN, 

Author of “ Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and the Netherlands ” 
Translated from the Sixth German Edition by REV. ROBERT L. BROWN. 

“ We welcome it in English as one of the most beautiful productions of Germany, as not only 
readable for an English public, but as possessing, along with not a few defects, many distinguished 
excellencies. .... We warmly recommend this beautiful work as eminently fitted to diffuse, among 
those' who peruse it, a higher appreciation of the sinlessness and moral eminence of Christ, The 
work has been blessed already ; and may have its use also to an English public. The translation is 
happy, and a correct rendering of the thought, though occasionally free.”— British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review. 

44 The volume will bo welcomed by the Churches of England, seeing the subject has nowhere been 
discussed at the same length, with the same depth and ability.”— British Standard. 

44 A work of great power aud tieauty, presenting the glorious fact in a variety of lights, alike ori¬ 
ginal and impressive. We have not received from Germany for a considerable time a book so abound¬ 
ing in spiritual excellence.”— Christian Witness. 

44 This is a very remarkable volume, displaying a wonderful power of analysis and closeness of 
argument The whole subject is discussed in the most comprehensive manner in this masterly work.” 
—Presbyterian Banner. 


In Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 

ZWINGLI; OR, THE RISE OF THE REFORMATION 
IN SWITZERLAND. 

A LIFE OF THE REFORMER, WITH SOME NOTICES OF HIS TIME AND CONTEMPORARIES. 

BY R. CHRISTOPPEL, 

PASTOR OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, WINTERSINGEN, SWITZERLAND. 

Translated from the German by JOHN COCHRAN, Esq. 

“Wo hold it in high estimation ; shall turn to it as an authority on all points connected with the 
Reformation in Switzerland, and predict that posterity will consider it not the least interesting account 
of one of the most eventful periods in the world’s history.”— Wesleyan Times, May 17, 1858. 

“ It is by far the .best piece of continental biography that lias reached us for a long time. Although 
a book specially suited to clergymen and ministers, it may bo read with the utmost advantage by all 
classes.”— Christian Witness. 

44 The translation is admirably and intelligently done.”— Monthly Register, 
o cordially commend the work as substantial and most instructive, and as worthy of a place in 
the libraries of all interested in the study of the Reformation times and workers.”— Soottish Guardian. 

44 This book is undoubtedly one of the most valuable of Messrs Clark’s publications.”— British 
Quarterly Review. 
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